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Sky-lines of Wealth 


S resplendent as the gold-tipped towers 
on Manhattan’s skyline, the United 
States symbolizes to the world today 
a vision of wealth and material ease 
such as men never before have real- 
ized. Automobiles—we have three million families 
rich enough to own two or more of them. Silk 
stockings—once a gift to delight Queen Elizabeth, 
now the commonplace of shopgirls and stenogra- 
phers. Fur coats, waving in the dusty breeze beside 
shop-doors on side streets, no longer the badge of 
social aristocracy. Since 1914 our national income 
has come close to doubling, our national wealth 
soared to figures past comprehension. But around 
supper tables, whether in the shadow of the Broad- 
way skyscrapers, on the level reaches of the great 
central plain, or in the cities clustered on the western 
coast, the talk of money runs a different tune. 


HIS issue of Survey Graphic endeavors to pierce 

below the sheen of our American prosperity to 
see what it means in terms of middle-class families. 
Obviously its interpretation may be as various as the 
interpreters themselves, for even the cold light of 
statistics is colored by the vision of him who regards 
them. Here a baker’s dozen of qualified observers 
tell what they see from many vantage points: teach- 
ing, business, economics, advertising, research, social 
work, finance and psychiatry; from the daily dilem- 
mas of any one’s home or the massed problems of 
the thousands that pass in review in government 
documents. We are only beginning to realize the 
implications of the new economic structure which 
the past century has brought—the shift from home 
to factory, from individual to corporate ownership 
and control, from wealth in goods which a fam- 
ily produced for itself to wages in the pay-envelope, 
governed by the intricate revolutions of a great 
industrial machine. What has this done to , the 


family pocketbook? What has been happening in 
this translation of living into terms of money? 

The twentieth-century family must steer its finan- 
cial course past the shoals of advertising, install- 
ment selling, and blue-sky speculation. It must 
weather the squalls of sickness and unemployment, 
and gather strength to withstand the economic 
counter-currents of old age. Where do the chan- 
nels lie? What skill can we muster to keep clear 
of hidden rocks, to run the rapids that may lie 
around the next bend of the river? How caulk the 
leaks when catastrophe comes? What help have 
we to offer at an inevitable portage? 


S the world goes, and as history runs, undoubt- 
edly we are rich. But what is this richness? 
Who shares in it? Have our multiplying dollars 
kept pace with the mysterious zigzag lines which 
trace statistically the “‘cost of living’? New items 
enter into this cost—the things our parents never 
bought or did not pay for—gasoline, sun-lamps, 
vitamins, summer camps and college educations, 
preventive dentistry, golf balls, radios and rouge. 
Are such as these the inevitable outcome of our 
growing mastery of science and our life in cities? 
Or have we pitched our ambitions too high in the 
race to keep ahead of the Joneses? What are we 
looking for in all this getting and spending? 

In a public announcement some months ago, the 
president and the secretary of commerce of the 
United States pointed with pride to our national 
achievement of four dollars a day as an average 
wage. If this is prosperity, is it enough? Are 
we money mad, childishly grasping at the golden 
moon? Or are we only at the threshold of a time 
which might give all of us a stake in economic 
security? In terms of family income and expendi- 
ture—our means, our needs and our desires—where 
are we now, and where do we go from here? 
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This Amazing Prosperity 
By DAISY LEE WORTHINGTON WORCESTER 


MERICA is the richest country in the world 

today. It is the richest country that the 

world has ever known. This fact is widely, 

boastfully proclaimed—in the school-room, 

in the pulpit, in the forum, in the press. 

Not to make the boast is to betray evidence 
of one’s being a little less than a-hundred-per-cent American. 
To analyze it, to interpret it, to evaluate, may be taken as 
positive proof of revolutionary activity. Yet so reputable a 
body as the Federal Trade Commission presents us with 
figures which literally goad us into something more than a 
complacent tribute to this amazing prosperity. 

This commission, in 1926, after an investigation authorized 
by Congress, gave the total wealth of the country as 
$353,035,000,000, for the year 1922 (Federal Trade 
Commission, National Wealth and Income, 1926). They 
gave the national income as $69,833,000,000 for that same 
period. Conservative estimates today put those figures at 
$400,000,000,000 wealth, and $80,000,000,000 income. 

The figures themselves are staggeringly vague. We 
inevitably seek to interpret them. What do they mean in 
terms of actual, human experience? How does this great 
prosperity manifest itself in the lives of the people? Has 
poverty, the age-old enemy of mankind, at last been 
conquered? Have our working-class neighborhoods been 
converted into sections which stimulate our civic pride? 
Can they, by any chance, now be dignified as “residential 
districts”? Or is the term “working-class section” now, as 
it has always been, merely a polite synonym for the uglier 
term, “cityslum”? Has the lot of the great body of industrial 
workers who have helped in the piling up of this almost 
fabulous wealth, been greatly, or even appreciably altered ? 

What then, is the nature of this widely heralded pros- 
perity? Have our great charitable institutions been closing 
their doors? Have they been diminishing their budgets? 
Or have they, perhaps, been transformed into new types, 
concerned no Jonger with the ugly, unproductive problems 
of relief-giving, but devoting their energies exclusively to 
recreational and educational measures, or perhaps to that 
newest of ventures, the cultivation of mental hygiene? 

An examination of two budgets of the San Diego County 
(California) Department of Public Charities, for the years 
1917 and 1927, may give us a partial answer to these 
questions. In 1917, the expenditure of this department was 
$181,558.21; in 1927, it totaled $768,926.55. San Diego 
has grown, too. In our more optimistic moods, we even 
assert that our population has doubled in these ten years; 
but no one is bold enough to suggest that it has quadrupled. 
Yet that is the rate at which our public charities have grown. 
It the same period, the Associated Charities budget jumped 
from $7,416 to $35,496.12. Neither the public nor the 
private charities have changed the character of their work 
to any appreciable extent. New agencies have arisen to meet 
the newly diagnosed social needs. The story of San Diego 
is not unique. Everywhere public charity is increasing, and 
everywhere community chests are struggling to wrest more 
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and more from larger and larger groups for the main- 
tenance of our private charities. 

Obviously, then, this unparalleled prosperity has not 
permeated the lower strata of society. It floats like oil upon 
the surface of the troubled sea of our industrial life, lulling 
us into a false sense of accomplishment. 

Just as an arithmetical phantasy, let us suppose that this 
vast wealth of ours were evenly distributed. Every family 
in the United States, counting five members to a family, 
would have an estate, consisting of land, improvements, 
machinery, and so on, valued at $16,000, and every family, 
in addition to this, would have an annual income of $3,135. 
That would be prosperity, unparalleled, undreamed of. 
But the Federal Trade Commission gives us the realities: 

I per cent of the people own 59 per cent of the wealth. 


13 per cent of the people own 90 per cent of the wealth. 
87 per cent of the people own Io per cent of the wealth. 


The tragic significance of these figures lies in the fact 
that this final 10 per cent of the nation’s wealth is, itself, 
so unevenly distributed. It is owned, remember, by 87 per 
cent of the people. This 87 per cent includes roughly the 
laboring classes and what we have come recently to designate 
as the middle class. Intellectually, culturally, this middle 
class in America is significant. 
heterogeneous, it is widely inclusive. It is made up of land- 
owning farmers, small business men, professional people, 
teachers, social workers, readers of Survey Graphic and the 
Saturday Evening Post. Its sons and daughters are straining 
our facilities for higher education almost to the breaking 
point. It represents all shades of political, religious, and 
social belief. To those who belong to it, it is America. Yet, 
numerically considered, it is a very small minority, only 10 
per cent of the total population. 


HE Federal Trade Commission made its study of the 
distribution of wealth through an analysis of the estates 
of deceased persons in some twenty-four counties of fifteen 
states in different sections of the country. They found that 


—————— 


It is articulate, it is 


76.5 per cent of those who had died left no estates what-~ 


soever. In other words, they revealed the fact that the 
great mass of the people, more than three-fourths of them, 
in this, the richest country in the world, have accumulated 
no portion at all of this staggering $400,000,000,000. They 
are the great propertyless masses, propertyless today, in the 

. = 
midst of all this fabulous wealth, as they have always been. 
Their only wealth is their wages. Their only participation 
in this prosperity is in the national income. What, then, 
is their portion of that? 

Again we turn to the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission. For the first time in the history of any country, 
an effort has been made to show what portion of the 
national income goes to labor and what portion to capital. 
They tell us that 

45 per cent goes to capital 

55 per cent goes to labor 
But labor includes everything except dividends and in- 
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terest. It includes all the incomes of professional people, 
all the salaries, even those of the highly paid directors of 
great corporations, who may receive as much as one hundred 
thousand dollars a year. It includes a great part of the 
middle class, and some of those who belong to that 13 per 
cent who own 90 per cent of the nation’s wealth. Seldom is 
labor so broadly, so democratically interpreted. Eliminating 
those highly paid officials who are at the same time employers 
of labor, but including still all the professional groups and 
salaried employes, it would seem that the national income is 
about evenly divided between capital and labor. 

There were, according to the last census, 41,500,000 
persons over ten years of age who were gainfully employed, 
in the United States. Of these, 31,000,000 can be classed 
as wage-earners. They and their families constitute just 
about three-fourths of the American people. It will be re- 
called that this same proportion, 76.5 per cent, were without 
any share in the nation’s wealth. ‘The two groups, are for the 
most part, identical. There is some overlapping at the edges. 
Some few of the wage-earners have acquired property. They 
do participate in a small way in the nation’s wealth. Com- 
pared with the whole mass of labor, however, their number 
is insignificant. A fairly large number of professional and 
‘salaried people are without property, facing the same 
economic struggles as the wage-earners themselves. 


URIOUSLY enough, much public attention has been 
directed in recent years to these overlapping few. A 
‘vast amount of sympathy has been expressed for the “white- 
collared poor,’ because they are without property, and a 
corresponding amount of abuse has been accorded the wage- 


earners because a few of their number have succeeded in. 


obtaining a pitifully small share of the nation’s wealth. 
Indeed, there is a widely credited legend that has grown up 
in these post-war days to the effect that labor, as a whole, 
has become fabulously prosperous. This legend, however, 
is not accepted boastfully. The scandalously high wages of 
labor are deplored. ‘The workingman has become the chief 
exploiter of the general public. The plumber is little more 
than a highway robber; the carpenter rides 
comfortably to work in his automobile; Yale 
students -are abandoning the time-honored | 
professions and are turning to plastering as 
the most remunerative of employments. 
Overalls have become the badge of these new 
“aristocrats of labor.” 

What is the core of truth to be found in 
this, as in other popular myths? ‘The or- 
ganized workers in some industries, particu- 
larly the building trades, have acquired an 
hourly or daily wage, higher perhaps than 
that which has ever been paid to workers in 
any part of the world. Added to these mem- 
bers of the unions are some of the unorganized 
skilled workers, a few of the steel-workers, 
some few automobile workers, and many of 
the non-union building trade and clothing 
workers who have reaped the benefit of union 
wage scales. Taking these altogether, they do 
not constitute more than one-tenth of the 
whole body of labor. Moreover, this high 
hourly or daily wage is not the significant 
thing in the lives of these three million 
workers. It is the‘total annual wage upon 
_ which they and their families must subsist. 
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The building trades, which include sucha large number 
of these “‘aristocrats of labor,” are notorious for their irregu- 
larity of employment. In New York City, where the daily 
wage would indicate an annual income of $3,080 per year, 
the actual income averages about $1,940 per year, because 
the workers are employed only 63 per cent of the time. So 
here we have it: The highest paid laborers in the country 
earn only that sum which the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, an association of employers, told us not long 
ago was the minimum upon which a family of five could live. 
The Bureau of Labor, which has fixed a minimum somewhat 
in excess of that of the employers, throws light on the total 
annual income of other ‘highly paid’ workers. ‘Transpor- 
tation workers, including the four brotherhoods, average 
only $1,560 per year, and the same is the average for skilled 
workers in the coal mines. 


HE National Industrial Conference Board, in one of 

its most recent bulletins, The Economic Status of the 
Wage-Earner in New York and Other States, an ostensible 
effort to prove that New York workers are better paid than 
other well-paid workers, presents the following data as proof 
of our amazing prosperity. The average annual wage in the 
printing and publishing business runs from $1,873 in New 
York State down to $1,115 in Ohio; in food products the 
wage runs from $1,700 in New York to $933 in Michigan; 
in lumber and products from $1,630 in New York to $1,241 
in Massachusetts; metal industries from $1,615 in Ohio 
down to $1,357 in New Jersey; paper and pulp from $1,639 
in New Jersey down to $1,272 in Pennsylvania; leather 
and products from $1,326 in New Jersey down to $963 in 
Pennsylvania; textiles from $1,722 in New Jersey, $1,459 
in Illinois, $1,102 in Massachusetts, $1,013 in New York, 
down to $896 in Ohio and $856 in Michigan. 

In December of last year (1927) Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Coolidge made the proud boast that the average wage in 
all the manufacturing industries of the country was $1,280, 
approximately $4 a day. As Anna Rochester points out in 
the Labor Age, for February, 1928, they failed to mention 
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The changing cost of living, 1913-1928, in terms of the things 
bought by farm families, city wage-earners, those of $5,000 in- 
come and those of $25,000 (see key lines below the automobiles ). 
1.00 represents the 1913 dollar. 
from a chart by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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that the minimum stand- 
ard for health and decency, 
as set up by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, requires 
for the average family a 
sum well over $2,000 per 
year, the cost of a “fair 
standard of living.” 

Let us look now for a 
moment at the wage scale 
in the far West, in Cali- 
fornia, one of the richest 
states in the richest country 
in the world. The figures 
are from the California Bureau of Labor Statistics, March, 
1928. The data is for forty-eight occupations, including 
140,561 employes. The average wage for all of these is 
$29.91 per week, approximately $5 a day. Unfortunately, 
14.7 per cent of these workers get less than $4 a day, and 
those in the lowest group receive only $2.90 per day. Only 
36.7 per cent get more than $5 per day; only 15.2 
per cent get more than $6 per day; and not one 
group gets as much as $7 per day. Yet a standard- 
of-living study which has just been completed in 
southern California, fixes $2,168 as the minimum 


Middle-class sons and 
daughters burst the schools 
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Poverty, since the Industrial Revolution, is only due to col- 
lective stupidity. Sensitiveness would make people wish to 
abolish it, intelligence would show them the way, and courage 
would lead them to adopt it. 


There are still other attacks upon established standards 
which tend even more directly to retard progress. In 1918, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a study of the Standard 


of Living in Washington, D. C. They found its cost to 


be $2,262.47. Probably no other single study of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has ever received greater publicity or 
been put to wider use. 
into a realization of the prevailingly low wage levels in 
American industry. The Labor Bureau, Inc., recognizing 
the great value of the study, proceeded to find the cost of 
the same standard in different parts of the country. In 
Brooklyn, its cost was $2,342, in Chicago, $2,499, in San 
Francisco, $2,600. 


Not long ago, I sent to the present commissioner of labor 
statistics, Ethelbert Stewart, to secure a copy of this Wash- 
ington report. I was amazed at his reply. 

the work had been done by a previous administra- 
tion, that it was now out of print, and that in spite 
of frequent requests, he had refused to have it 


study of the actual expenditures of 12,096 fam- 


cost for health and decency for a family of five. a, ilies. ‘It seems to me,” he added, “that the actual 
In northern California it would be slightly more. | expenditures of 12,096 bona fide workingmen’s 
. . . i 5 *y° . 4 
This means a daily wage of $7 every day in the ie families is a better measure of the American stan- 
year, except Sundays and the four legal holidays. ie dard of living than a theoretical budget made up 
Seven dollars as a minimum, and not one indus- + — ite of estimates.” 
trial group which receives that amount! i — I made a very careful analysis of these 12,096 
It is usual, when a discrepancy occurs between HT families, studied by the Bureau of Labor. Ninety- 
“1° . * ri 1 —— . 
prevailing wages and scientifically established ie two per cent of them received less than $2,100 
standards, to attack the standards rather than the | per year, a sum which is only slightly in excess 
nos 
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prevailing wage. The nature of these attacks is 
varied. ‘There is that of the prosperous business 
man who, while consuming a single meal which 
costs more than the “fair standard of living” 
permits the wage-earner for a whole week, will 
assure you that he knows literally hundreds of 
fine workingmen who are supporting families of five and six 
children on $4, “supporting them comfortably, too.” Then 
there is the woman who will protest that $81.75 will permit 
the wage-earner’s wife to indulge in wild extravagance, if 
she is allowed any such sum for clothing. This same woman 
may be wearing a coat that costs nearly double that sum. 
She is probably not a woman of wealth, either—possibly a 
teacher, or even a social worker. It was one of the latter 
who protested that $71.75 was too large a sum for the 
clothing of a twelve-year-old boy. She was a young woman 
who had never reckoned with the short interval between 
the purchasing and the resoling of a boy’s shoes. 
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HESE are the attacks of the ignorant. They are 

exasperating, but not of momentous consequence, we 
are likely to think. But when we find the same type of 
response coming from the medical men who determine the 
admissions to the county hospital, or from the welfare com- 
mission, who determine the amount of relief which shall 
be given to needy families, we begin to realize that ignorance 
is a formidable foe to social Progress; that it plays a very 
important part in preserving the status quo in industry. 
We recall what Bertrand Russell says in his Education 
and the Good Life: 
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One-quarter of 
us possess wealth 


of that fixed by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board as the cost of a fair standard of living, 
and is slightly below that of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ‘The families are divided into income 
groups. ‘Those in the lowest group receive less 
than $900 per year, those in the next group from 
$900 to $1,200, and so on up to the highest group, over 
$2,500. There were only 1.3 per cent of the workers who 
fell into that highest group. ‘This, we are told, is a cross- 
section of American industrial life. We must bear in mind 
that these are family, and not individual, incomes. 

There are 465 pages of tables in this report without a 
single word descriptive of the life of the people who strug- 
gled for existence in these various income groups. If along 
with these figures, we could have had a glimpse of the 
actual lives of the people; if, for instance, in that group 
which fell below $900, or below $1,200, or below $1,500, 
we could have seen % 
the crowded dwell- 
ings, could have 
looked upon the 
emaciated bodies of 
the children, could 
have counted the 
infant death-rate; 
if we could have 
followed the chil- 
dren who survived 
infancy up into the 
eatly adolescent 


Escutcheon of the new aristocrats of labor 


reprinted. He was sending me, he said, another 


Its effect was to shock the nation — 


He said that 
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eriod and have seen how many of them succumbed to tuber- 
ulosis and other diseases, then this study of these 12,096 
na fide families, with their bona fide incomes, might be 
f inestimable value. We would formulate our own stand- 
rds, from the incontrovertible facts, and fix the level be- 
w which incomes should not fall. 


HE reports of the Children’s Bureau need to be read 

along with this of Mr. Stewart’s. In city after city, 
hey have found that most babies die in families where 
fathers’ incomes are low. Shall we consider it a fair 
tandard of living when the babies brought into the world 
-annot be kept alive? Can we ever arrive at any con- 
‘eption of what constitutes a fair standard of living by 
studying the bare incomes of any number of thousands 
of underfed, underclothed, underpaid workingmen and 
women ? 
_ An analysis of the expenditure for food of these families 
was most illuminating. I measured the amount that was 
spent and compared it with that amount which 
all the experts agree is necessary to maintain 
bodily efficiency. Not until we reach the $2,100 
group do we find any family spending enough 
on food. This is approximately the sum which 
is necessary to provide a fair standard of living. 
When we went beyond the $2,100 level, the 
expenditure for food did not increase. The 
workingman would seem, then, not to be a 
glutton. Slowly, in each ascending income 
group, he added to his expenditure for food, 
until he had just barely enough. ‘Then he 
stopped, and spent his additional in- 
come upon the other necessities of life. 
So is the drama of the hard struggle 
for existence revealed in a quarter of a 
page of cold statistical facts. 

Even the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, an association of em- 
ployers, does not ignore the scientifical- 
ly established standards of living as does our present 
commissioner of labor statistics. "They adopt the method of 
the study in general but they fix their own standards. A 
few years ago, their figure of $1,940 was widely quoted as 
the employer’s estimate of the cost of living for a family 
of five. Today, they give us new figures from $1,441.98 
in Marion, Ohio, to $1,659.84 in New York City, and 
$1,601.60 for the state as a whole. ‘By virtue of this drop, 
and by comparing the cost of living 
with the average weekly wage in- 
stead of with the annual wage, they 
are able to assert that the male wage- 
earner in New York has a weekly 
income which al- 
lows him a margin 
of eleven cents 
above the cost of 
living. If the liv- 
ing cost, however, 
is compared with 
their own figures 
for annual incomes 
(page 38, Econom- 
ic Status of Wage- 
Earner in New 


The Industrial Conference Board 
drops one statistical child 


York and Other States), it will 
be seen that only two groups of 
workers, those engaged in printing 
and publishing, and in food prod- 
ucts, earn sufficient to achieve this 
standard of living. All others fall 
below, the leather products workers 
$456 below, and the textile work- 
ers $646 below! 

The question naturally 
arises as to how this $300 
drop in the estimated cost 
of living has been brought 
about. Not by a decrease 
in the cost of commodities, 
but by the simple, the desea after the family bills are paid 3 
genious device of dropping 
one member from the family! The family of five has al- 
ways been taken as the standard, not because it was believed 
that the worker usually had no more than 
three children, but because three was the 
smallest number which would allow for 
race perpetuation. Now, the Industrial 
Conference Board tells us that we are all 
wrong; that the average family contains 
only four members. They do not com- 
ment upon the fact that any such average 
as that includes all the childless families, and the 
families of the well-to-do with one or two chil- 
dren. Mr. Stewart’s study of the 12,096 bona 
fide workingmen’s families can surely throw some 
light upon this situation. These families come 
from ninety-two different industrial centers. There 
is a startling relationship between the size of the 
income and the size of the family. 
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I have seen no group of figures more franght with signifi- 
cance than these. It will be seen at once that not a single 
group, even the lowest, has the family of the size which the 
Industrial Conference Board adopts in its efforts to prove 
that the industrial worker now receives a living wage. Do 
these figures mean that the worker now regulates his family 
:n accordance with his income, or do they rather indicate 
that children only survive in the higher income levels? 


UPPOSE that we give to the worker the added child 

which experience as well as statistics prove that he has, 
and suppose that we leave all items in that Industrial Con- 
ference Board budget just as low as they are—and all of 
them are exceedingly low (food, for instance, is not as much 
as that which is allowed to the federal prisoners in Atlanta, 
Georgia)—suppose that we take the employers’ own esti- 
mate of what it costs to live, we find not a single group 
of industrial workers in any of those eastern states receiving 
a living wage! We are considering annual income, natu- 
rally, for the Conference Board itself, in its effort to show 
that the New York State wage scale places it near the top, 
instead of in the middle of the group of the eight great 
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industrial states (page 38, above mentioned report), repu- 
diates the hourly or weekly wage as having no really valid 
significance in the worker’s life. In New York State, 
when the annual wage is considered, the wage-earner falls 
far short of the required amount when he has only the two 
children. Give him the third child, and he falls $500 
below that minimum required for a fair standard of living 
established by the Conference Board itself; in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and other states, he falls even further below. 

And we must allow that extra child, for unfortunately 
the workingman cannot resort to the statistical device of 
eliminating a member of his family in order to make income 
and expenditure balance. He may let his child go cold 
and hungry, but he cannot ruthlessly eliminate him. 


NDEED, this is a rather dangerous precedent for the Con- 
ference Board to establish. It looks already as if another 
child would have to go, for 


THIS AMAZING PROSPERITY 


But let us return to those 20,000,000 registered cars, 
remembering that anything which will run at all must be 
registered, whether it be the cleverly salvaged junk which is 
the plaything of the American boy, or the taxicab which 
scurries madly through our city streets, or the dazzling 1929 
model which graces our boulevards. The man who rides 
back and forth to his work in his 1918 Chevrolet, for which 


he paid less than $100, frequently not more than $25, is : 


not aware, as he earns his $4 per day, of his new statistical 
importance—that he is being used as part of the evidence 


of America’s unparalleled prosperity; nor is the farmer 


whose wheezy Ford is his only link with town. Even the 
man who drives his thousand-dollar 1928 model may not 
be wholly aware of his participation in the fabulous wealth 


4 
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of the nation, as he struggles to make the monthly payments | 


on the car which will not be legally his until it has depre- 
ciated to an appallingly small fraction of its original value. 
Another claim for prosperity 


only two industries in New 
York permit the existence of a 
second child today. A boast of 
national prosperity becomes a 
bit hollow when it is realized 
that the prevailing wage scale 
hardly permits that nation to 
maintain its population. To 
barely survive, there must be 
two children in each family, 
and every couple in the land 
must mate and produce those 
two, and all of those who are 
born must grow to maturity. 
Since this is a well-nigh impos- 
sible achievement, the family 
with three children has been 
counted upon merely to keep 
the race from perishing. 

These are the revelations of 
public records and documents 
available to us all. Whence 
comes, then, all this widely 
heralded praise of our far-flung 
prosperity? What arguments 
do its champions advance when 
they wish to assail those who 
challenge what with them has become almost a creed? Curi- 
ously enough, they too, resort to facts and figures, but these 
are unanalyzed, unrelated, if not deliberately misinterpreted. 
As one: evidence of our widespread prosperity, a learned 
gentleman declares that ‘‘20,000,000 families operate auto- 
mobiles,” and “the automobile,” he adds, “is an expensive 
luxury.” In 1926, there were 19,237,171 passenger auto- 
mobiles registered in this country; but it is just as reasonable 
to conclude that these approximately 20,000,000 cars were 
distributed among 20,000,000 families as it would be to 
conclude that our $80,000,000,000 income is equitably dis- 
tributed among the American people. In fact, another 
ardent champion of the prosperity thesis advances a wholly 
conflicting figure: namely, that 3,000,000 families are rich 
enough to own more than one automobile. These 3,000,000 
families constitute just 12 per cent of the American people 
and that most of them are to be found among that group 
of 13 per cent who admittedly own 90 per cent of the 
nation’s wealth. 
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In 1926 there was expended for soft drinks (retail) . _.. 


+ In 1923 contributions to Hospitals totaled 4 2 » 2 2 6 » $259,497,465 


Where some of the money goes. 
Financing Philanthropy, Marts and Lundy, Inc., to 
establish their contention that the people of the 
United States can increase their gifts to philanthropy 
education 


calls attention to the number of 
um cleaners. _ In a country as 


senting very small proportions 
often look very large in undif- 
tite (/C. ferentiated statistics. The sale 

a of 790,000 washing - machines 


$2,031,000,000 
and 1,028,000 vacuum cleaners 
in a year sounds very impres- 
ati sive, but in reality such figures 
only mean that 3 per cent of 
$197,500.00 the American families have 
purchased washing - machines 


and 5 per cent have acquired 
new vacuum cleaners. Suppose, 
however, that evidence could be 
produced to prove that every 
family had provided itself with 
both of these household éon- 
veniences, such evidence would 
furnish no proof of nation-wide 
prosperity so long as we know 
that the average wage in Amer- 
ica is only $4 per day. We 
could only conclude that these 
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vast as America, figures repre-- 


labor-saving devices had been 


purchased on the installment plan in a large number of 
cases, probably at a sacrifice of some of the necessaries of 
life. 

“But,” says a statistical critic, “you are assuming that 
there is only one wage-earner to the family; the average 
is more than one.” We are ready to admit the truth of 
this. There were, in 1920, more than 1,000,000 children 
between the ages of ten and sixteen, who were laboring to 
add to the family income; and in the same year there were 
more than 2,000,000 married women similarly engaged. We 
know, too, that there were many other families with older 
boys and girls who were at work, lifting themselves out of 
a hitherto grinding poverty. 


In this discussion, however, we have by no means limited 


our study to the individual wage. We have seriously con- 
sidered those 12,096 families, whom the commissioner of 
labor statistics presents to us as a cross-section of American 
industry. They come from 42 states and they are typical, 
we are told, as to size, income, (Continued on page 183) 
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Thrift—Model 1928 


By ROBERT A. BRADY 


Proposition No. 1. “Every time an American consumer 
contents himself with antique furniture, old rugs, last year’s 
suit of old clothes of any description, instead of the newest 
products of our laboratories, science and factories, he is 
tightening the brake-band around the American wheel of 
progress and is retarding our standard of living.” 

Proposition No. 2. “To him that hath shall be given; 
from him that hath shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.” In the parable of the talents, the wise and cautious 
servant saved and his principal was returned unto him 
many fold. 


HE former is the new doctrine, sired by the 
advertiser and born of the fat pocketbook. 
The latter is the time-worn commandment 


to the impecunious from the Sinais of 
economic success. Both are the products 
of capitalist culture; neithes lends en- 


couragement to the hoarder. 

The living oracles of early capitalism, the Tes Fuggers 
and the Benjamin Franklins, made of thrift the criterion 
of upright living and decent citizenship. The doctrine was 
propounded, in large part, of frugal living, the glint of 
future earnings and shrewd dealing. The conditions 
fostering the early growth of capitalist thrift in Europe 
were, in this respect, reproduced in the rigors of pioneering 
life on the American frontier. It was no accident that 
Poor Richard’s Almanac—that lexicon of businesslike, 
aphoristic wisdom—ran into numerous editions, for it 
extolled to the uttermost the doctrine of frugal living and 
equal opportunity. Thus are the fruits of one’s toil to 
be multiplied. 

In the early stages of capitalistic development, savings 
were vitally necessary. It was the great virtue of the joint- 
stock device that for the first time it made possible the 
organization of gigantic business enterprises with these small 
savings as the base. Early American industry, though in 
certain fields largely financed by foreign investors, was 
built for the most part upon the accumulated funds of 
small individual savers. The gradual translation of all 
incomes into monetary terms, after the beginning of the 
population drift towards the cities with the turn of the 
century, and the unexampled business opportunities appearing 
in the process of exploiting rich natural resources, opened 
up avenues creating a demand for funds far exceeding 
the supply. 

To the democratic political doctrine that every one could 
become president, was added the democratic economic 
doctrine that every one—regardless of the most humble 
origin—could become as rich as Croesus. It was no handicap 
to be poor; rather it was a decided advantage. Out of 
poverty were born the determination, the habits of hard 
_work, the thrift and honesty requisite to success in the hard 
task of conquering a fortune. 

_ In the meantime, industrialization began and has carried 
forward the process, of urbanizing the country. First the 


railroad, the canal and the steamboat; then the telephone, 
telegraph, newspaper and weekly and monthly magazines; 
and finally the phonograph, the automobile, the radio and 
the airplane. Barriers of time and space, both within and 
without the country, began to disappear. A mewspaper 
advertisement summarizes: “Each day the world draws 
closer together—distances shorten, time shrinks, the Bedouin 
is our neighbor, Bagdad is at our door. The world has 
become one great city.” 

And the modern city is becoming steadily more cos- 
mopolitan—megalopolitan, Spengler would call In it 
are found the races of all mankind, the fashions from Paris, 
the silks from Japan, the music from Germany and Italy, 
wares from every land. The colored fashion magazine 
carries the latest fashion into city and country alike. The 
department store or mail-order house supplies the goods, and 
railroads, automobiles or airplanes deliver them. Develop- 
ment of the automobile and of good roads has brought the 
farm community into the city more than ever before. The 
bearded rustic from the backwashes of the country is already 
a legendary, almost mythical, figure. 


NDUSTRIALIZATION has necessitated an enormous 

army of workers, on the one hand, and broad markets, 
on the other. Cheap mass production has brought into the 
reach of nearly all the people goods formerly beyond the 
grasp of the wealthy. The workers receive money wages 
and money salaries with which to buy goods. The cheapness 
of mass-produced goods has gradually taken away, one by 
one, first the functions performed by the laborer in his 
“off hours” and finally of the housewife. The bakery bakes 
the bread and pastries, the laundry washes the clothes, the 
grocery and delicatessen offer cheap canned fruits and 
vegetables, the “ sweatshop” and the factory sew the clothes. 
Even in those avenues in which the exercise of these functions 
remains possible, habit and social convention are rearing tabus 
which must not be questioned by the respectable. Iconoclasm 
along these lines spells social ostracism. 

The drift of events has placed the guidance and control 
—in western countries, at least—of the growing industrial 
mechanism in the hands of the business men. In a money 
economy. the business man is the high priest, the officiating 
dignitary on all matters of economic—and to a large extent 
social—moment. It is at his beck and call that the wheels 
turn, the armies of wage-earners are clothed, housed and 
fed, that wars are brought about, fought and won or lost. 
Where formerly the robed priest, the warrior or the states- 
man served as the prototype for the common man, today it 
is the successful business man. Every boy and girl, every 
native and every immigrant, pays his respects to the man 
at the helm, the controller of economic destiny, the business 
man. Colleges and universities vie for his benefactions. 
He endows churches in which “radical” preachers may 
teach the multitudes the paths of righteousness, hospitals 
for the resurrection of oppressed races, libraries for the 
advancement of learning and the safe-keeping of the cultural 
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treasures of the past, laboratories for the pursuit of scientific 
research. To become great is to become a millionaire, even as 
the Fords, Rockefellers, Harrimans, Astors, Sages and Van- 
derbilts have done before us, already mythological heroes. 

As Sombart has remarked, every business transaction 
begins with a sale and ends with a profit. Whatever 
sells for a profit pays, and whatever pays is worth doing. 
It may be the manufacture of explosives for the holocaust 
of war, the building of skyscrapers for the housing of the 
medical profession, stadiums for bull-baiting or football 
games, the manufacture of cars for week-end pleasure trips. 
If honesty pays, it shall be extolled. If dishonesty pays, 
the mores shall make it honest. 


ROM the business point of view there is no argument on 

this score, and the business point of view is the popular 
point of view. It is the view endorsed by politicians, 
churches, universities, labor unions, and the common run of 
consumers. ‘The union collectively “bargains” with the 
employer for better business terms. The politician sells his 
position for personal emolument, and disgrace is not visited 
upon him by an outburst of popular wrath. The consumer 
tries to beat the seller at his own game on the bargain 
counter. The last few years have seen this economic 
transvaluation of values rendered almost complete. ‘The 
American understands no term better than “‘it pays.” It is 
almost inconceivable that anything should not be for sale, 
and that anybody should do anything which did not “pay.” 

Mass production has shown the business man the “pay 
dirt” in low prices, narrow profit margins, and high rates 
of turnover. It has paid in net profits to sell cheaply to 
the largest possible market. But this mass production was 
developed at a time when markets were thought to be 
unlimited. Keen competition, the elaboration and improve- 
ment of methods of production, however, have seen this 
illusion banished. Markets have become saturated with 
cheap mass-produced goods. The business problem has 
shifted from the conscious effort to increase output, to that 
of further cheapening the cost of production, and marketing 
the even larger output that new methods make possible. 

The first of these problems is being met by inquiry into 
the savings to be realized by the introduction of research, 
standardization and scientific management into manufac- 
turing processes. The second is being met by the develop- 
ment of competitive sales techniques. Selling has given way 
to advertising and salesmanship. The conquest of a market 
means literally taking a market away from another firm in 
the same business, or the development of want-consciousness 
in the consumer where wants did not exist before. Every 
conceivable device, every conceivable appeal, every con- 
ceivable method—from “‘skycasting”’ to installment buying— 
has been exploited in this intensive farming of the existing 
market. The more goods the consumer buys, the more 
rapidly he discards the old and buys the new, the better the 
business situation. A manufacturer finds cause for joy in 
figures showing a higher rate of obsolescence in automobiles ; 
an advertiser finds ground for rejoicing in the sale of five 
thousand razors in an “already saturated market.” 

The advertisers—those altar-boys of the money economy— 
hold up before a people already “sold” on the new style of 
living and the virtues of its cultural prototypes, the business 
men, an ideal (at first glance at least) diametrically opposed 
to that hallowed by tradition of the gospel according to 
St. Franklin. Placing all economic activity on a debit and 
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credit basis has incubated a posture of affairs seemingly th 
direct obverse of that taught by the apostles of thrift. 

The future may decide that this is the case. On the othe 
hand, property has become fluid, making “the process of 
saving . . . one current in the flow of money payments.” 
With the development of absentee ownership, large-scale 
business enterprise, the extension of business relationships 
into all types of economic activity, property is held in- 
creasingly either as personal movable possessions or 
salable documents in the form of stocks, bonds, mortgages 
and loans. The former type of private property has 
enormously increased on a per capita basis, through tha 
translation of incomes into money terms, the apotheosis of 
the business point of view in the popular apprehension, the 
extension of urban megalopolitan types and ways of living, 
and the pressure of advertising and other forms of high 
pressure salesmanship engaged in the exploitation for 
business purposes of every aspiration, fear, credulity and 
prejudice of the underlying population. The latter type 
of private property is mainly held by a comparativel 
small part of the population. It represents, for the most part, 
not property in the real-estate sense, but claims to income. 

The market value of most modern corporations as going 
concerns is characteristically much greater than the 
actual amount of money secured by the corporation for its 
stocks and bonds outstanding. Without actual sale of addi- 
tional securities, the real market worth of these corporations 
may be—and is—steadily increasing through “plowed in” 
profits. Mitchell estimates that “about 40 per cent of the 
country’s savings are made by business enterprises through 
the retention and reinvestment of profits which might other- 
wise have been distributed to individuals. . . .” There is 
reason to believe that this percentage is growing larger. 


ERHAPS the next largest item in the annual savings ac- 

count, apart from the increase in personal possessions of 
all sorts, is that accruing from the so-called “sutomaticl 
savings” from large fortunes and estates. The great mass 
of individual savings apparently is playing a progressively 
smalier role in wealth accumulation. 

What then is the status of Thrift—Model 1928? It may 
lie in this, that whereas in the old days thrift was the 
accepted means of getting ahead, in the new dispensation 
personal success seems to depend primarily upon ability to 
fit into certain niches in the clerical staff of highly elaborated 
industrial and business structures. Whereas formerly one 
needed to provide for a “rainy day,” emergencies and pro- 
vision for old age are being taken care of by individual and 
social schemes of insurance. Success is becoming a function 
of personal skill, ingenuity in devising ways and means of 
forwarding the “main chance,” loyalty to individuals. All 
of these acquired aptitudes are being exploited at the present 
time by the larger corporations. Finding the right man for 
the right job, whatever the desired characteristics may be, 
pays. Provisions for emergencies are being determined by 
the extent to which it will pay to stabilize business, to devise 
ways and means for handling sickness, old-age and disabili 
benefits. If so, it will pay a property-less, high-waged, high- 
salaried, and spendthrift people, to spend as fast as they ge 
it. A civilization on the auction-block may turn out to be the 
most prudent of all. “Be not anxious for the morrow, for the 
morrow will be anxious for itself.”—Such is hardly to be 
expected, but such seems to be the present drift, and su h 
may he the ultimate consummation. 


Putting Halitosis on the Map 


By STUART CHASE 


DVERTISING and publicity, generically 
speaking, are here to stay. “They can no 
more be abolished than can the motor car. 
They are as integral a part of the modern 
business system as loose-leaf ledgers, type- 
writers, and executive conferences. In a 


system devoted to individual profit-making, when one firm 
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(was it the Smith Brothers?) demonstrated that more 
profit could be made by advertising, it followed, under 
the rules of the game, that other firms would try it out, 
and others and others—until the last inch of advantage had 
been squeezed from the new technique. As immense profits 
are still flowing from its use in certain fields, and as there 
is no drastic change contemplated in the business system, 
advertising is in its heyday—a billion and a half of it a 
year—and will continue so, until it can be demonstrated 
that it does not pay. (And even if so demonstrated, under 
the law of cultural lag, it will drag on as a glorious tradi- 
tion for years.) 

Because a thing lawfully exists, is no reason why it should 
not be criticized. War lawfully exists, and even President 
Coolidge doubts its wisdom. But before we 
can attack or defend advertising with any 


functional society, that is, an economic system designed and 
directed specifically to satisfy material wants through social 
rather than individual action? 

Taking the latter idea as the more theoretical (though 
150,000,000 people inhabiting one-sixth of the land area 
of the planet are now experimenting with it), and hence 
the more remote, it may be briefly dispatched. In a func- 
tional society, all competitive advertising would be written 
off as waste, loss and leakage; an unwarrantable expendi- 
ture of manpower, of lamp black and wood pulp—to say 
nothing of the shocking loss of human dignity involved in 
turning the spotlight on one’s own vest-buttons. (It is 
strange how advertising has shifted our code of manners. 
One used to aspire to be a gentleman—and a gentleman 
did not tell the world in letters ten feet tall that he was 
the most reliable, the most honest, the purest, the biggest, 
and indeed altogether the grandest guy that ever graced the 
planet. ) 

Good-will advertising would be meaningless in a func- 
tional society, and personal publicity for business reasons 
unthinkable. But very wide notification of new products 
and inventions, together with improvements 
in existing products, would certainly be en- 


show of reason, we must break it down into you don't couraged. Notice of bargain sales and ex- 
its constituent parts. There is advertising h change opportunities would hardly be 
and advertising—from instant cancer cures ave to pay frowned upon. Meanwhile gigantic public- 


to Red Cross relief; from how-to-earn-ten- 
thousand-dollars-a-year-in-your-spare-time to 
Waltham watches. It cannot be condemned 
as a total phenomenon, any more than ma- 
chinery can. 

A rough classification of advertising might 
take this form: 


1. Campaigns conducted in the intent of public 
health, safety, afforestation, sanitation, fam- 
ine relief, public education. 

2. Notification of new products and inventions. 
3. Notification of special sales and opportuni- 
ties (department-store advertising, etc.). 

4. Competitive advertising: 

a. With fraud and misrepresentation. 
b. With purple, but legal, prose and picture. 
c. With exact statement of fact. 

5. Good-will advertising—for products and 
services commanding a monopoly (like the 
telephone company). 

6. Personal publicity—for business reasons. 


Some of these subdivisions are of the utmost 
excellence, some are altogether damnable, 
while the balance vary between. We will 
try to make the distinctions presently. 
Furthermore, advertising cannot be seri- 
ously criticized until the ground of the at- 
tack be first defined. Shall we criticize it 
from the point of view of the going economic 
structure—business as usual—or shall we 
take the somewhat, more aerated level of a 
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ity campaigns for public health, safety, clean- 
liness, education, would be the order of the 
day, even as I saw them everywhere in 
Russia. 

When it comes to advertising mediums, I 
suspect that functional control would utter- 
ly proscribe billboards, giving citizens a large 
cash bounty for evidence of every one sum- 
marily destroyed. Beauty and convenience 
would be the guiding factors. Certainly such 
well-designed posters as one sees in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Russia, France, and 
more frequently now in America, would be 
markedly in evidence. But no radio. pro- 
gram would be prefaced by a hymn to the 
glories of Spifflicated Soup, and no Sunday 
newspaper, God help us, would weigh four 
grievous pounds. 

Enough of this Utopian day-dreaming. 
Russians may know how to fly in the Arctic, 
but everybody is aware that they do not 
know how to do anything else. Here we 
are in the greatest republic ever heard of; 
nor can we lift our eyes, noon or midnight, 
metropolis or village, without the reassur- 
ing message that, blindfolded, Mrs. Morgan 
Belmont selects Old Golds; and that one, 
at least, out of five is safe. What is to be 
said for and against the various classes of 
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advertising in a sound Rotarian culture, in the world of 
things as they are, instead of as they possibly might be? 

Granting the going economic structure of western civil- 
ization—which may be briefly summed up in the five words, 
“all the traffic will bear’—does anything remain in our 
system of advertising against which criticism may properly 
be levelled? 


N my opinion, a good deal remains. And in the opinion 

of reputable advertising men, a somewhat less—but still 
substantial_-margin, remains. Every honest business man, 
no matter how befogged in the cults of Service, will agree 
that advertising which is either in the nature, of fraud, 
downright misrepresentation or unfair competition, has no 
legitimate place in the public prints or on the billboards. 
This stricture at once casts doubt upon several hundred 
million dollars’ worth of space now taken by the patent- 
medicine fraternity, the blue-sky stock operators, a large 
fraction of the correspondence school go-getters, the learned 
promoters of psychological “institutes,” the success boys, 
‘the “solid mahogany” veneer artists, great sections of the 
beauty shoppe industry, the gyp jewellers, the food fakers, 
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“Such well-designed posters as one sees in Germany, Switzerland, 
Russia, France, and more frequently now in America, would be markedly 
in evidence, but no radio program would be prefaced by a hymn to 
the glories of Spifflicated Soup, and no Sunday newspaper, God help 
us, would weigh four grievous pounds.” A European railway poster. 
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the gland shooters, the ultra-violet prestidigitators, the 
astrologers, the untold promoters of the “money back” 
racket, the “I cure men” performers, the fat reducers, and 
the personality developers—to name only a few. 

Furthermore, competent analysis of advertising media, 
undertaken by the advertisers themselves, makes it only too 
painfully evident that further hundreds of millions a year 
are thrown away upon both copy and the purchase of space 
which not only nets the manufacturer nothing but runs him 
into the red. In their recent book (What About Advertis- 
ing? by Kenneth M. Goode and Hartford Powel, Jr., 
Harpers) Messrs. Goode and Powel say: 


Thirteen hundred million dollars was the total revenue of 
newspapers and magazines in.1925, of which advertisers paid 
$970,000,000 or 70 per cent. It took rare courage, therefore, 
for a publisher of ripe judgment to testify at the anniversary 
dinner of one of the world’s great newspapers that his experi- 
ence convinced him that half the money put into advertising 
goes to waste through lack of ptoper preparation. Another 
man of his business generation, after thirty-five years in large- 
scale experiment on actual campaigns, has reiterated an opinion 


that advertising waste runs as high as eighty cents out of every 


dollar. 


A dozen advertising managers, at cigarettes between 
speeches of a recent meeting of the A.N.A., are said 
—-startlingly—to have agreed that competitive use of 
constantly larger space had hoisted advertising waste 
nearer ninety cents out of every dollar. 


As wayfaring consumers condemned to pay the 
total cost of advertising, we may be permitted a 
gentle squawk or two if from 50 to 90 per cent 
of that tremendous bill is sheer waste from the 
testimony of the advertisers themselves. It is highly 
dubious, furthermore, whether radio advertising, 
and the broadcasting of sponsored programs, the 
bellowing of loud speakers from airplanes upon a 
defenseless and already too noisy city, result in any- 
thing more profitable than resentment. 

Beyond these fields of fraud, overt misrepresenta- 
tion, unfair competition and waste, advertising is 
perfectly justified under the canons of business as. 
usual, and all the traffic will bear. It is to the 
seller’s advantage to use it to the limit of legality. 
Not a whisper can be breathed against it so far as 
prevailing usage and prevailing standards run. It is 
even possible—though I have yet to see very much 
in the way of careful proof—that in certain cases, 
advertising by enlarging demand has reduced unit 
manufacturing costs and, with them, selling prices. 

At this point the argument shifts from what 
might be termed social criticism, to a matter of 
common sense on the part of the buying public. 
Granting that we, as ultimate consumers, are read- 
ing the advertisements, buying things on the strength 
of them, and getting a certain quality and payihg 
a certain price; granting that we are making many 
fat corporations even more corpulent—are we get- 
ting the most out of our dollars? Is there anything 
that we can do to make a given dollar go farther? 

Production has become a science. Consumption 
is still in the realm of astrology. I believe that 
there is a very substantial cut to be taken in the 
cost of living by introducing standards, knowledge, 
science, into consumption, the inevitable effect of 
which will be to debunk, discredit, and drastically 
change the bulk of modern, legal, competitive ad- 
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vertisinig. That this change will break a lot of 
anufacturers goes without saying; but it will have 
© serious effect on the total output of goods (save 
probably to increase the gross tonnage) for what 
one manufacturer loses, another will gain. The 
going economic system will continue to go.. With 
rather less-in the way of literary lollipops, bathing- 
beauty silhouettes, and skins you love to touch. 

In brief, my thesis is that the consumer, while 
not legally defrauded by listening to the sweating 
boys in the agency cubicles, is a fool to stand for 
most of their ballyhoo. If he wants to finance their 
salaries and the furnishings of their resplendent 
Gothic interiors; if he does not care what he gets, 
or how much he pays for it, this is a free country. 
But there are ways of defending himself if he 
cares to take them. Armed with the knowledge of 
how the advertiser pulls the strings, and with 
impartial, scientific standards for judging the worth 
of the articles he buys, he can disregard the bulk 
of advertising copy, force it back to less fantastic 
exuberance, drive prices down, drastically improve 
quality, reduce the cost of living. . 

I say he can; I do not say he will. 

Today, time and again, he falls on his face by 
virtue of the following—reasonably legitimate—ad- 
yertising appeals: 

The reiterative technique 

The brand and package racket 

The testimonial racket 

The installment game 

The snob appeal 

The fear appeal 

The beauty appeal 

The sex appeal 

The health appeal 

Success dope 
. The astute advertiser has turned to the dawning 
science of psychology with million-dollar results. 
He has catalogued these springs in human behavior 
which lead to tangible pocketbook, check-writing 
action. He has learned to mark grooves in our 
minds by constant repetition of a slogan or a brand 
name; and through the psychological law of the 
association of ideas, when we think of soap, “Ivory” 
snaps into focus; when we think of cigarettes, 
behold we are walking a mile; of coffee, the kind 
that’s good to the last drop; of paint, Messrs. Sherwin and 
Williams are covering the earth. In stressing its services, 
the greatest of billboard concerns observes cogently that 
“Repetition is Reputation,” as indeed it is. Which is excel- 
lent if the product is also excellent, but alas, the technique 
can also be used effectively for an inferior product. 


ISTEN to a solemn warning from a glass-bottle trade 
journal: 

The destiny of the food-packing industry lies in the hands 
of the food packers themselves. If they will not attempt to 
make the public prefer canned to fresh products, they will have 
only themselves to blame. 

The implication is clear that the food packers can—through 
judicious advertising—force the public to buy canned food 
as against fresh. When this great campaign breaks, I proph- 
esy that one of the main copy angles will be throwing 
the fear of God into the populace with pictures of germs 
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“In a functional society ... gigantic publicity campaigns for public 
health, safety, cleanliness, education, would be the order of the day, 
even as'I saw them everywhere in Russia.” This striking poster, repro- 
duced through courtesy of the American Society for Cultural Relations 
with Russia, urges the workingman to join a cooperative society. 


(magnified 1,000 diameters), and accounts of epidemics 
arising from the consumption of improperly cleaned fresh 
fruits and vegetables. (Just how they will handle oranges 
I do not know, but we can safely leave it to the master 
minds.) Meanwhile an advertising campaign at only a 
fraction of the millions necessary to frighten us away from 
fresh foods, directed by public authority, towards the proper 
cleaning and care of garden and orchard products, would 
be pure social gain, where the tin-can fraternity’s project is 
bound to be almost pure social loss. ‘The cleavage between 
what I regard as essential and non-essential advertising could 
scarcely be better exhibited. 

Another great technique employed by the advertiser is 
“buying with the eyes.” The eye appeal is usually stronger 
than the other sense appeals. Therefore if the manufac- 
turer making things for the senses, can present them in the 
form of a sufficiently engaging eyeful, his chances of turn- 
over are greatly enhanced, (Continued on page 183) 
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From Behind the Advertising 
Looking-glass 


By MARK WISEMAN 


Illustrations from the Sixth Annual of Advertising Art 


HOSE of you who have accompanied my 
friend Stuart Chase on his personally con- 
ducted tour through the Consumer’s Won- 
derland* must often, during the trip, have 
felt like Alice when the Caterpillar asked, 
“Who are you?” 

She replied, you remember, “I know who I was when I 
got up this morning, sir, but I hardly know just at present.” 

And I am quite certain what some of the more energetic 
of you at once became, fot the nonce, manufacturers of 
home-made tooth-powder, home-ground cereals and home- 
cooked soap. 

If you have since, a bit apologetically, returned to the 
tooth-paste that comes out like a ribbon, to food shot from 
guns, and to the shining cake that is only 99 44/100 per 
cent pure, it is probably not because you have lost faith in 
Mr. Chase, but because life is like that. 

At least, life in America, A. D. 1928, is like that. We 
revere our gadflies, but we do leave them most awfully flat 
the minute they turn their eyes away. The easiest way may 
be the path to hell, but what a fascinating place hell must 
be since there’s so much talk about it. 

“Thank heaven!” cry we advertisers, for we are the 
priests of the easiest way—the way to comfort, pleasure, 
leisure and the bosky dells of sybaritism which lie between 
the jagged peaks of real life. We know that when you 


* Your Money’s Worth, by Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink (Macmillan). 
If by any chance you have missed this book, buy a copy at once. It 


will prove as exciting as your first ride on a roller-coaster, and as re- 
freshing.—M. W. (Advt.) 


enter the emblazoned maze of the modern drug-store or 
department-store, the thin veil of intellectuality will fall 
from you, and you will become an optimistic, emotional, 
reckless romantic. And why not? What is money for if 
not to help us satisfy all the longings of our imagination ? 
And we have money—lots of it. So much of it that the 
Yankee bargainer who spent his pennies for ounces and his 


_ dollars for bushels is hanging in the gallery of antiques 


with the wax flowers and the mottoes worked in great-aunt 
Lucy’s hair. Though our population has increased only 23 
per cent in 14 years, our national income has increased 
170 per cent, and the average family income has doubled. 
Papa Jones made nearly $9 in eight hours today. In 1913, 
the duplicate of Papa Jones made only $4.50 in ten or 
eleven hours. And this difference in day’s pay and working 
time represents the difference between shank’s mare and a 
Ford, between a wash-board and a washing-machine, be- 
tween one new dress a year for Mama Jones and three or 
four new dresses a year, between a ten-cent movie once a 
week and a $150 phonograph on the installment plan, be- 
tween Saturday afternoon on the job and Saturday afternoon 
in the car or on the public golf course—in brief, between 
bare necessities and necessary luxuries. And the Smiths are 
keeping up with the Joneses. 


N 1913, the statistical budgeteer allowed something like 
75 per cent of the family income for food, shelter and 
clothing. Fourteen years later, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce finds that, in 11 typical cities, 12.2 
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cents of every retail doilar is spent for automotive pur- 
chases alone. 
When a family doubles its income, it ceases to be the 
same family. It looks at life differently. Its members think 
differently, feel differently, act differently. Its whole 
standard of values moves to a new level. It turns from a 
thrift psychology to a spending psychology. 
“Not until a population has been relieved from the 
necessity of worrying about food and shelter and ordinary 
clothing,” says a recent book of the Crowell Publishing 
Company, “has it time or inclination or money for graceful 
living. .. . In this country we know no such thing as famine. 
Slums are disappearing. . . . Worrying about how to exist 
is already at an end. The great majority of our population 
now worries chiefly about the choice of expenditures— 
whether to get a new car or paint the house, whether to 
give up smoking to buy more books, whether John needs a 
new suit more than Mary needs a fur piece.” 
In such unprecedented circumstances, who is going to 
pinch the pennies that will buy an extra hour of leisure 
(with a flaked laundry soap to soak clothes with, instead 
of rubbing them), or a quicker and smoother shave (with a 
safety razor), or an extra word of 
approbation from the neighbors 
(with a dress-shop frock instead of 
a home-made one)? And what 
_wife-and-mother will grudge the 
extra cost of neat dust-proof- damp- 
proof packages for better crackers 
and sugar and coffee than her 
mother’s grocer ever scooped out of 
open-top barrels? 

Is this good or bad? 

Your answer will depend very 
largely upon whether you look 
upon a dollar as a ticket of ad- 
mission to a world of realized hopes 

and satisfied desires, or as 100 
pennies to be exchanged for an 
exact quid pro quo of inches and 
ounces. If you take the latter view, 
you will measure your money’s 
worth in terms of pure utility 
versus production costs, distribution 
costs and the profits of maker and 
seller. If you are a romantic adven- 
turer, like the mass of your fellow- 
citizens, your measure will be, not 
a yardstick or a scale, but your 
emotions and your imagination. 

Most of us get spiritual exalta- 
tion just from buying things. We 
have so few opportunities in our 
lives to exercise our own choice: 
Here is a simple and delightful 
opportunity. Perhaps even this is 
delusion—perhaps the advertising 
writer and the commercial artist 
and the store decorator and the 
smiling clerk have actually made 
up our mind for us—but that we'll 
never admit. Who ever reads 
advertising, or listens to a clerk? 
No—this is our ‘wn intimate, 
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Pianos, by Vladimir Bobritsky for Steinway & 
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romantic little business. And if we’re Judy O’Grady, we 
treasure our three cans of soup for a quarter; or our “Paris” 
compact imported direct from New Britain, Connecticut, 
just as triumphantly as if we had been the Colonel’s Lady 
picking up an adorable tippet of sable and ermine for $325. 
No—the woman (or the man) who went shopping in the 
company of a gentleman from Washington with a prosaic © 
economic yardstick under his arm would get about as much 
real fun out of the expedition as a royal pothunter, or a 
poker-player with a marked deck. The sport would be 
gone. The ego would have nothing to feed upon. 


HIS romantic and sporting attitude towards the pur- 

chases which become our life-symbols, as well as our 
means of living, opens to the mcdern manufacturer a rich 
field which he has quite naturally cultivated—with the plow 
and harrow of advertising. 

A large proportion of the materia vitae purchased by 
both Judy and her Park Avenue neighbor are, in some 
fashion or other, advertised. ‘Their existence may be made 
known through the pages of a favorite newspaper, a card 
in the store window, a spread in the Woman’s Home 
Companion or Good Housekeeping, 
a billboard on a vacant lot, or a 
neat little message in the street-car. 

The business of advertising is to 
make known that something is for 
sale. Since selling or manufacturing 
for sale is directly or indirectly the 
occupation of some 98 per cent of 
the adult public (the statistic is my 
own and includes lawyers, doctors, 
preachers, writers, politicians and 
blind beggars), advertising ex- 
presses the ethics of a considerable 
variety of authors. There is, for 
example, the good gospeller who 
advertises sudden death, followed 
by eternal fire, for little boys who 
take the name of his particular lord 
in vain. There is the supreme 
wizard of the idealistic Ku Kluxers 
who advertises patriotism and 100 
per cent Americanism for $10 per 
bed-sheet. There are the party- 
platform chemists who advertise 
life, liberty and happiness for the 
price of a vote. And along with 
them, classed somewhat indiscrimi- 
nately as advertisers, are the manu- 
facturers of  bran-for-breakfast, 
Colgate’s for clean teeth, Heinz for 
tired housewives, Pond’s for prin- 
cesses, and Fisher bodies for 
flappers; as well as the makers of 
pink pills for pale people and yeast 
for yearners after youth. 

Advertising is ages old. But 
ADVERTISING is relatively new. 
It began somewhere around the 
early eighties. It grew into a lusty 
robot following the turn of the 
century. It became the professional 
sales champion around 1912, just 
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about the time the 
country had well 
recovered from the 
panic of 1907 and 
the national income 
was beginning its 
climb. To get a 
figure even approxi- 
mating the total an- 
nual advertising ex- 
penditure of Ameri- 
can industry today 
would be next to 
impossible: It would 
have to include, not 
only published ad- 
vertising figures, but 
also the innumerable 
confidential expenses 
for house-to-house 
sampling, store de- 
monstrating, circu- 
lar matter, window 
signs, and so on. 
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total business done 
by the advertisers, it 
would undoubtedly 
be a very large fig- 
ure. Mr. Chase 
guesses at a. billion 
and a half dollars 
—the total. may conceivably be quite a bit more. 

The seventy-five largest national advertisers, alone, spent 
for magazine space in 1927 the tidy sum of $55,781,959, or 
436 per cent more than was spent by the seventy-five leaders 
of 1913. Let us see what a figure like this means when 
broken down. Here is a tabulation showing the expendi- 
tures for magazine space of six of the 1927 leaders, com- 
pared with their total annual sales as last reported: 
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Mag. Adv. 

Expenditure Sales Percentage 
Procter and Gamble. .$2,700,000 $191,776,978 1-4 
ihe Postum ~Co.....-- 2,400,000 57,287,853 4.19 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 1,500,000 12,857,221 ri.7 
The Fleischmann Co.. 1,200,000 . 64,668,138 8.15 
General Electric Co... 1,200,000 312,603,772 35 
Willys Overland Co... 900,000 153,119,598 6 


HIS range of from 1/3 of 1 per cent to nearly 12 per 

cent, among only six advertisers, shows how futile it is 
to estimate the relation which advertising expense bears to 
sales in terms of averages. Even were a reasonable average 
available, it would tell us little: For example, I know of a 
specialty manufacturer who spends 30 per cent of his gross 
income for advertising, but he has no salesmen. It seems 
safe to say, however, that generally the bigger the business, 
the lower the percentage of sales and advertising expenditure. 
And, unlike conditions during the era of the trusts, the 
bigger the business, the lower the price to the consumer. 
This is a fact, not because of any sudden access to generosity 
on the part of big business (although their attitude toward 
the public, and their sense of public responsibility, are 
vastly different from those of the former trusts), but because 
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Lux, by Marion Wildman for Lever Brothers & Co. 
J. Walter Thompson 
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quantity production permits lower 
manufacturing and distribution costs 
which can be (and are) used as 
weapons of competition.” 

If you are one of those proud con- 
sumers who never, mever read ad- 
vertising, and therefore feel that you 
derive no benefit from it, you may 
object to paying an advertising cost 
of 1.4 per cent for your cake of soap, 
or 6/10 of I per cent for your car; 
yet it is likely—indeed, almost in- 
evitable—that if these products were 
not advertised, their prices would be 
higher by considerably more than 
those small percentages, the differ- 
ence going into the salaries of more 
salesmen, into higher production 
costs due to smaller production, and 
into a reserve fund to provide against 
fluctuations in production and sales. 


ITH all its faults, many of 
which Mr. Chase has admir- 
ably pointed out, advertising, when 
effectively done, is one of the most. 
efficient and economical of all the 
tools of modern business. It quite 
often does more work, in less time, 
per dollar spent, than any other form 
of commercial effort. It. not only 
calls attention to a product and helps 
. to inform the reader of new methods 
which aid to more comfortable living; it not only thus makes 
possible lower costs to both producer and consumer; but 
it creates a public confidence in the advertiser which is 
reflected in the standing of his securities;? it creates con- 
tinuity of production, thus preventing periodic lay-offs of 
workers; and, mirabile dictu! it protects the consumer 
against fraud! : 
You hear that a page in the Saturday Evening Post costs 
$8,000—one page! It seems an enormous sum. But the 
advertiser looks at it this way: That single page poten- 
tially exposes itself to the attention of the readers of some 
2,900,000 copies, at a cost per copy of less than 3/10 of a 
cent. Of course, he cannot tell how many readers actually 
see and read his eight-thousand- (Continued on page 195) 
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1 The cycle by which retail prices are lowered through the competitive 
use of lower manufacturing and distribution costs, which are in turn the 
result of quantity production built up by skillful advertising and intelligent 
management, is far too complicated for this discussion. But the reader 
will be interested in one of its important corollaries: the trend towards 
the simplification of competition through combination, as indicated by 
industrial mergers such as that of Dodge and Chrysler, and the less recent 
General Motors combination, in the motor car field; of Palmolive and 
Colgate in the soap field; and the Posttfm Company’s purchases in the food 
field (within something more than three years the Postum Company 
has bought nine other food companies, and is distributing its greatly 
enlarged group of products through a single sales force working under a 
unified management). A brief, but excellent, exposition of this so-called 
industrial revolution appeared as the leading editorial in the New York 
World for September 5, 1928. 

2 In its recent book, National Markets & National Advertising, the 
Crowell Publishing Company prints the following tabulation showing the 
relative yicld, and ratio of price to book value, of the securities of the. 
126 industrial concerns listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 

NO eae (27) National Tee (77) 
68 35.7 


Book Value of Common Stock...... aA 

Dividend per Share of Common Stock 2.5 2.1 

Recent; price «3. : Saeeeeeeeea ae 43.30 86.80 
Wield s:c.celeu oe.ceeee eee eee 5.9 2.5 

Ratio of Price to Book Value...... .63 
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The Pros and Cons of Installment Credit 
By ORRIN C. LESTER 


Y first knowledge of credit in any form 
dates back to my early boyhood when father 
used to take us five children into the nearest 
town to buy our winter boots at the little 
old combination shoe-store and cobbler-shop, 
owned, operated, and staffed by an old 


German—whose sole test of a man as a credit risk was 


confidence in his honesty. 

It was a rather regular thing, after father and the shoe- 
maker had made the selections—always at least two sizes 
too large—for father to say: “Well, Louis, I can’t pay you 
all today. I’ll give you this now and the rest the next time 
I am along.” Louis never answered, but he accepted the 
cash. I think that father usually paid those bills in install- 
ments, not by any system as we have now, but by hit-or-miss 
payments, when he happened ‘‘to be along’—and had the 
money. 

It has become common practice for merchandisers of all 
kinds of goods—from automobiles to golf suits—to urge the 
purchase of their wares on the basis of a small percentage 
down and the balance in monthly or weekly payments. We 
call the system by a variety of dignified names—‘‘installment 
selling,” “installment buying,” “installment credit,” and just 
plain “installment plan.” It is essential to discriminate be- 
tween the terms “installment selling” and “‘installment buy- 
ing.” ‘The interests of the seller may be, and frequently are, 
contrary to the interests of the buyer. 


HE primary business of any manufacturing or merchan- 
dising concern is to sell its goods. These concerns change 
models and styles to catch the fancy, and sometimes, I think, 


-to embarrass the pride of the consumer. They use appealing 


and high-power methods to increase sales. The change in 


lines and improved equipment in a new model automobile 
or radio, new styles in furniture, clothing, and the like, stand 


out so attractively that it becomes difficult to resist them. 


The practice of bringing out new styles and models and 
using legitimate means of selling them under any form of 
credit is not to be condemned as a business policy, but it 
should be remembered that the primary business of the 
individual as a consumer is to protect and conserve his 
income and, therefore, that, as consumers, we need to 
develop a sufficient degree of buying resistance to protect 
ourselves from economic waste through the purchase of 
articles that we have no economic right to possess. ‘The 
interests of seller and buyer are not fundamentally opposed 
to each other. To a certain degree, they are cooperative 
and mutually helpful, but there may be a point where the 
successful efforts of the seller in the sale of his goods 
become a detriment to the permanent economic success of 
the buyer. 

There has been a great deal of discussion of the good 
and the evils of installment selling. While the motives of 
those who hold different points of view on the question are 


accepted as sincere, their conclusions in this—as in all con- 
troversial questions—are bound to be colored by personal 
prejudice in direct proportion ‘to the relationship which they 
bear to it. It is natural that those who are directly engaged 
in any successful system of merchandising will find logical 
grounds—and honestly so—upon which to justify its 
policies, and equally likely that those who neither profit 
from the sales nor indulge personally in the purchase of 
commodities sold under such a system will find arguments 
upon which to condemn it. 


HE installment seller argues that it is an advance in 

modern economic intelligence and a mark of progress 
that credit should be extended beyond the producers and 
distributors of goods to the ultimate consumer of those 
goods; that while this form of consumer credit is based upon 
confidence more particularly than upon accumulated capital, 
yet the tightness of the contract, with the right to reclaim 
the goods, makes it a perfectly safe business. Up till now, 
nobody can successfully refute that argument, because the 
actual losses in installment selling have been negligible. 

They argue, moreover, that installment selling, in addition 
to being a sound business policy is a great social service in 
that it permits people with relatively little capital to possess 
and use articles of comfort and pleasure earlier than other- 
wise they could; that it has increased the sale of merchandise 
at a time when business needed a boost ; and that employment 
of people, made possible by the increased demand for 
merchandise, is in a large degree responsible for our recent 
years of unusual prosperity. 

These adherents of installment selling say there is nothing 
particularly new in this system of credit; that it was in- 
troduced into this country something like a century and 
a quarter ago, and in Europe even before that time; and 
that it dates back for centuries in the purchase of real 
estate and such obligations as public improvements where 
the assessments on the consumer are spread over a period 
of years. 


HOSE who argue against installment selling claim that 

we have not had a fair test of the soundness of this 
form of credit as a business policy: that the test will come 
with increased unemployment and with the indulgence of 
consumers beyond their ability to pay. They deny the 
argument of great benefits to the people, on the ground that 
as a rule the goods are possessed only about a year earlier 
than they would be if the money to pay cash were accumu- 
lated by a similar system; that it is an expensive system for 
the consumer; that it results in over-buying of luxuries by 
persons who cannot afford them; that it is a constant drain 
on the income of ordinary people which defeats their plans 
for accumulating money for the more permanent needs of life. 
These opponents of the system ask whether the average 
American family does not possess many articles of comfort 
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and pleasure considerably before they can legitimately afford 
them, and if in the long run their happiness is not impaired 
by over-buying of articles which their economic condition does 
not justify. 

They question whether a family of modest income and 
practically no accumulation of permanent savings is wise in 
going into debt for an article which is a constant source of 
expense, which depreciates quickly in sales value, and which 
serves no useful economic purpose. 


HEY question how many automobiles or other articles 

of luxury the people can afford in their present station 
of economic achievement, and whether most of us would 
not be better off if we waited until we could fully afford 
the purchase of some of the modern comforts of life. 

They question whether true prosperity should be measured 
by the amount of goods that business produces and sells to 
consumers currently, or by the perma- 
nent economic success of all the peo- 
ple. 

As I interpret it, the essence of 
these arguments may be summed up 
simply: The proponents argue that 
installment credit is a sound and 
profitable business that has come into 
Our economic system to stay; the op- 
ponents argue that installment credit 
is a detriment to the common good. 

It would be futile for even the 
most militant 
objector to 
installment 
selling to ar- 
gue either 
that the sys- 
tem has been 
unsuccessful 
as a business 
or that pur- 
chasers do not 
like it. It has 
been success- 
ful and prof- 
itable, and 
our annual 
install ment- 
buying bill 
attests to its 
public popu- 
larity. And 
with proper 
regulation 
and _ restric- 
tion by in- 
stallment-selling firms and banking interests, it probably 
will become a sound form of credit. 

It is estimated that the total volume of. installment sales 
annually, in the United States, is between five and one-half 
and six billion dollars. The largest single item is auto- 
mobiles. The Automobile Chamber of Commerce estimates 
the retail value of the automobiles sold in the United States 
in 1927 at $3,600,940,990 (passenger cars and trucks). 
About 60 per cent of these cars, 80 per cent of household 
furniture and equipment (pianos, radios, washing-machines, 


jewelry are sold on installment credit. 


“Are you, too, bound by cares and drudgeries?” 
From an advertisement of the Financial Advisory De- 
partment of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York City 
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vacuum cleaners, and so on), 75 per cent of tractors and 
10 per cent of other farm machinery, and 25 per cent of 
The average down 
payment is around 20 per cent, and the average carrying 
charge about 12 per cent. On automobiles, the average 
time required to complete payments is 12 months; on trac- 
tors and other farm machinery, 12 months; on household 
articles, 14 months; on clothing, 15 weeks. 

Notwithstanding the argument that consumer credit is not 
a new idea in this country, it is only within a very few 
years back that this form of credit has become of great 
general economic consideration. Installment buying of the 
common articles of personal and household use is a rela- 
tively new feature of American credit. 

There is also something of a new and different psychology 
in installment selling as it operates in American business 
in that it applies to articles that are relatively short lived 
as contrasted with something like real estate 
that has a permanent and usually an advanc- 
ing value. Very few persons could be induced 
to buy real estate unless they expected it to 
increase in value, or at least to hold its own, 
but on the other hand they will buy freely 
articles of comfort and pleasure which they 
know will decline immediately in value. 

An effective indictment that might be brought 
against installment credit by its opponents is 
that it is so successful as a business method 
and‘so attractive to the consumer as to become 
a detriment to the permanent economic wel- 
fare of the people who use it. It cannot be 
denied that installment credit has been eminent- 
ly efficient in producing the result for which 
it was de- 
signed — to 

encourage 
4 people to buy 
* more goods 
than they 
otherwise 
would buy 
and, perhaps, 
more than they should buy 
under any system of pur- 
chase. 

By way of example, I 
was attracted the other day 
when the young man who 
mows my lawn came into 
the driveway in a new 1928 
sedan. I could not help 
contrasting his efforts to in- 
crease his capital through 
his daily wages (which 
must support five children) with the gradual but certain 
decline of his capital through the depreciation of his ‘auto- 
mobile. I debated honestly and dispassionately whether 
the comfort that he and his family get out of the car justi- 
fies carrying the burden of the installment payments, which 
are bound to consume what otherwise might be a substantial — 
permanent saving. And I could not help asking myself 
whether the dealer who sold him the automobile on install- 
ment credit had done him a good turn or not. 

There are two great economic impulses that invade th 
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ind and conscience ot practically every individual, and two 
orresponding forces at work in every community to en- 
courage the survival of these impulses. The one is a man’s 
impulse to consume his earnings as he goes along to satisfy 
his wants of the moment. The other is the impulse to con- 
serve some part of his earnings for his later and more perma- 
ment needs. A sort of economic war goes on constantly 
between intelligence and passion, presenting the fundamental 
question whether the economic actions of people 
are going to be controlled by education 
or by sales efforts. This is an old, old 
question, which installment credit 
has only magnified because of 
the tremendously increased 
‘current spending it has in- 
vited. Obviously, we can- 
not command by legisla- 
tion or control by moral 
influence the economic 
ectons of people, but 
how far we _ should 
try to direct them to- 
ward rational eco- 
nomic experiences 
through education is 

a question that may 
challenge the com- 
bined responsibility 
of business and so- 
cial leaders. 

My personal judg- 

ment is that the greatest 
social problem of any 
‘nation is the intelligence 
or lack of intelligence with 
which its citizens use their 
personal incomes, and that 
any system of legitimate busi- 
ness, any scheme of unsound 
promotion, or any practice of the 
people that tends to economic 
waste will, in the long run, be 
a positive handicap both to busi- 
ness and to the public good. 

The two basic arguments of 
the proponents and opponents of 
installment credit do more than merely sum up two differ- 
ent opinions. They raise the fundamental question whether 
any business policy in the end will be successful which, in 
addition to being profitable as a business, is not socially 
beneficial to the common welfare. Putting it in another 
form, they question whether in any permanently successful 
business policy there must not be a mutuality of social pur- 
pose as well as an individual or corporate right to private 


gain. 


NFORTUNATELY many people have a suspicion 

) that a new departure in business policy needs to be 
watched, lest the business may try to “put something over” 
on the people. I have great confidence in the integrity of 
business and in its “usefulness of purpose.” But business, 
like every other department of human conduct, is not in- 
fallible, and it is nat unlikely that in deciding its policies 
business will give more consideration to its possibilities for 
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“Rainy days don’t bother those who spend wisely” 
From a poster prepared by W. J. Fawcett Company 
for the United States Savings Bank, New York City 
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profit than to its ultimate benefit to the public good. By 
the same token, it is not likely that those who have no 
association with commercial businesses would set a standard 
of altruism for business that might be impractical if not 
impossible to attain. These two rather opposing viewpoints 
are not to be condemned.’ They should serve as a check 
against each other. 

Personally, I am willing to accept installment credit 

as a business policy that has “come to stay,” but 
I am net willing to subscribe to all its 
practices or to admit that it is not 
promoted beyond the point of gen- 
eral economic and social advan- 
tage. I think people are buy- 
ing goods on the installment 
plan beyond the point of 
good judgment and of 
sound economic practice, 
and that some of them 
are buying beyond their 
ability to pay. 
Installment credit 
should be regarded as 
_ a means of paying for 
goods and not as a 
reason for buying 
more goods, for the 
fact always remains 
that the obligation 
must be met. Whether 
it is met out of accu- 
mulated capital or out 
of future earnings does 
not reduce the personal 
responsibility or the amount 
of the bill. 
If savings institutions had 
been as diligent and as ingen- 
ious in working out plans for 
the systematic saving of money 
in advance for the possession of 
articles of comfort and _pleas- 
ure that people want, as in- 
stallment-selling firms have 
been in showing them how to 
possess goods without the 
money in hand, neither business nor the public would have 
needed the installment-credit system. But now that it is 
here, we must not break down the confidence of the people 
in it by destructive criticism. A reasonable amount of 
installment buying is beneficial. But it would be unfor- 
tunate both to business and the public if this wholesale 
urge to mortgage incomes before they are earned should 
become a permanently increasing method for the possession 
of the common articles of everyday use. 

So far as I know, it has not been proved conclusively that 
American business would not be equally successful in the 
long run on a consumer-cash basis, as on a consumer-credit 
basis—if we educated people to a systematic habit of saving 
their money for the specific uses to which they want to 
apply it. While installment credit has acted as a temporary 
stimulation in sales of the articles it affects, yet there are 
outstanding examples of eminently successful businesses that 
operate strictly on a cash policy. (Continued on page 205) 


Sunday Along a Quiet Country Road 


Left: Nursery at a 
modern department 
store 
Below (need you be 
. told?): Cafeteria 
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Ethel Spears, whose gay picturization 
of modern life appears on these facing 
pages through the kindness of the 
Weyhe Gallery, New York, is a true 
daughter of the century and of the 
city. She was only twenty when she 
had her first show at the Art Institute 
in Chicago, and she has not added 
nearly so many years since then as the 
maturity of her good humor might in- 
dicate. Instead of casting longing eyes 
backward at the quaint days and ways 
before the War, she sees what we see 
on every side but looks on it with 
smiling relish. 
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What Our Parents Didn’t Pay For 


By EUNICE FULLER BARNARD : 


F all the houses in the New England upland 
where we summer, my washerwoman’s in- 
trigues me most. From pleasant meadows it 
rises bleakly, out of its brief, moth-eaten 
patch of lawn—as arresting as the man in the 
current advertisement who said “ain’t” at 

the dinner-party. Not a shrub or vine glozes over its stark, 
unpainted clapboards. Neither from the architectural 
inheritance of the countryside nor from its blossoming 
landscape has it taken on a single ingratiating feature. From 
shutterless windows to scrawny rea it glares, a naughty 
deed in a good world. 

Before the door, on the poor remains of lawn, usually 
stands the owner’s shiny blue sedan of recent and moderately 
expensive model, almost dwarfing the house. From the 
rooftree waggles heavenward the aerial of a six-tube radio 
set. Piercing the walls at various angles are telephone and 
electric-light wires. And over the front door bulges a great 
electric globe of the sort one associates with street-corners. 

Inside, in the two desolate and coop-like downstairs rooms 
that serve for living, eating, heating, recreation, laundry, 
and kitchen purposes, stand the chief household gods—a 
shining mahogany phonograph, an upright player-piano, a 
sewing-machine of golden oak, the radio set, and a round 
copper washing-machine. 
scarcely a vestige of arrangement. There they stand, in- 
discriminately, as in an auctioneer’s store-room. 

Sometimes as I come on this house in the twilight with 
its gaunt wires and poles projecting against the sky, it rises 
before me like a dinosaur’s skeleton—the uncovered bones 
of our civilization. This, I say to myself, is the essential 
structure of American life in the twentieth century. 
Quantitatively speaking, its faith, its ambition, its vast new 
buying power begin and end in the machine. 

Today, the Department of Commerce estimates, the 
average American family has more than a third more pur- 
chasing power than it had just before the War. Yet it is a 
question whether the crushing load around the middle-class 
wage-earner’s neck has been appreciably lightened. For 
during the interval he has come to live in a new world filled 
with new things for the family to buy. The utmost luxuries 
of 1914 are in many cases the apparent necessities of today. 


N the pages of millions of family account books loom 

four major items that were almost non-existent for the 
supposedly harassed pater-familias a generation ago. First, 
and probably greatest, is the cost of the various family 
machines and their upkeep—the automobile, the radio, the 
phonograph, the telephone, and the dozens of electrical 
household appliances from vacuum cleaner to refrigerator. 
It is safe to say for millions, their 35 per cent of new 
purchasing power, all and more, goes in this way. 

Second is the far higher price of health. Not only have 
dentist, doctor, nurse and hospital, in many cases, doubled 
their pre-war fees, but there are the legion new methods 
of disease-prevention that are becoming commonplace: 


In all their well-oiled ranks is. 


cutting out the children’s tonsils, straightening their teeth 
immunizing them to various contagions, bathing them i 
the sun-lamp rays. And for city-dwellers, in whose rank 
the majority of Americans now fall, there is the more an¢ 
more expensive quest of sunlight, fresh air and exercise. 

Third is the mounting cost of education and its 
lengthening term. 

Fourth are the now almost universal luxuries that an 
elder generation regarded with a cautious eye: silk stockings 
and fur coats, cigarettes, cosmetics, motion-picture tickets, 
and the countless forms of recreation and travel that hav 
become-habitual since 1914. 


F all these new items that often overweigh the mode: 
family balance-sheet, machines are probably the most 
spectacular objects of expenditure and desire. Families which 


never dream of the extravagance of buying a three-dollar 


bock, work overtime to pay for a seven-hundred-dollar 
automobile. According to the Labor Bureau researches, 
based on official sources, there were more than 22,000,000 
cars in commission in 1926, as against less than 2,000,000 in 
1914. While population has increased 2 per cent, automobile 
registration has jumped 1,186 per cent. 

Here, in other words, is a phenomenon wherein within 


fifteen years a singie expensive luxury has become a necessity 
to the majority of American families. From one automobile 


to every sixty persons, the number has risen to more than 
one to every six. And in most cases it is a wholly additional 
expense. It replaces no other high-priced means of loco- 
motion. Against the capital and maintenance account of 
the automobile on the family ledger can be written off as 
a rule merely a few street-car, bus and railroad fares. The 
obsolete horse-and-buggy of our father’s day was never so 
prevalent. And it never became to all classes so essential a 
badge of power. Moreover, it was not so expensive or sO 


. . ; 
often replaced. The motor car represents the satisfaction 


of a totally new demand for untrammeled individual trans-— 
portation, for recreation, accessibility, exploration and speed — 


undreamed-of in our fachees’ philosophy. 

The mass movement toward the automobile and the radio 
is so vast as to seem almost biological. 
whatever expense, were suddenly trying to become a new 
animal, with individual powers of locomotion and of hearing 


It is as if man, at 


| 
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Bro tmictals intensified. Between 1914 and 1925, the value 


of radio apparatus produced in this country increased 1,563 
per cent. And a radio magazine recently estimated that 
there were at present in American homes not less than 
7,500,000 sets, as against 60,000 six years ago. Here again 
is a luxury which has come almost overnight to seem as 
essential a feature of the domestic scene as the dining-room 
table. And offsetting it on the family account-book can only 
occasionally be checked off the saving of a few concert or 
prizefight seats. Meanwhile the sale of phonographs, instead 
of faitering, has apparently increased phenomenally also. 
While the nineteenth century was the machine age in 
that it changed the trend of production, the twentieth has 
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completed the process by changing that of consumption. In 
Victorian days, machines were purely servants used to speed 
up a civilization that retained its pre-machine ideals. 
Knitting-mill and cotton gin, steamboat and railway train, 
were valued simply as they ministered to dress and travel. 
It has remained for our own last decade to make a god 
-out of the machine. With us it has become not alone a 
producing instrument, but a chief object of ostentatious 
consumption. Individual ownership of automobiles, for 
instance, has become a main criterion of respectability. In 
any good suburban community, a man is known by the car 
he keeps. Its speed, its fittings, its lines, its paint, adumbrate, 
if they do not fix, his social position. And, as Will Rogers 
has suggested, if all the unpaid-for machines were ordered 
off the roads, the traffic problem would doubtless be solved. 

In practically all American tabulations of prosperity, the 
extent of car-ownership is accepted as an undisputed measure. 
Like the gold-standard, it is becoming axiomatic. The auto- 
mobile is as emblematic of present-day American culture as 
the coat-of-mail of the age of chivalry. Unquestioned, it 
claims its huge quota of the family income. 

Take that index of the great purchasing heart of rural 
America, the mail-order catalog. Almost half its legion 
items are machines and their parts, and mechanical appli- 
ances. From “Absorbers, shock” to “Wrenches, spark-plug,” 
the list of batteries, tires, springs, lights, cleaners, covers, 
and curtains for automobiles alone gozs on column after 
column. Then there are the pages of bicycles, radios, 
phonographs, records, and player-pianos, and the household 
machines, vacuum cleaner, dish-washer, steam-cooker, sewing- 


_machine, washing-machine, electric pump and oil burner. 


OW, all these household aids represent a capital and 
maintenance expense far beyond that of broom, 


washboard, and old oaken bucket. They may, as the adver- 
tisements suggest, represent an ultimate saving in wives, 
mothers and hired help. But wear and tear and mortality 
of household labor have seldom been figured in the family 


cash account. From the standpoint of the old-time book- 
keeping, these machines are a straight additional expense. 

As the radio and motor car directly, they are indirectly 
part of the modern American investment in ease, leisure, 
and recreation. Yet in the years between 1914 and 1925 
the value of the smaller electrical appliances produced in 
America—vacuum cleaners, flatirons, stoves, cooking 
utensils, and radiators—increased 2,000 per cent. In the 
last four years shipments of electric washing-machines 
practically doubled. And the end is not yet. The last year 
has seen electric and gas refrigerators—still more expensive 
machines—sweep victoriously into the market. 

Take the up-to-date family’s expenditure for machine- 
purchase alone, not counting maintenance and replacement, 
and contrast it with their parents’. 


Schedule of 1928 Offsets of 1900 


I automobile $700 2 bicycles $70 
1 radio 75 
1 phonograph 50 
1 washing machine 150 Wringer and washboard 5 
I vacuum cleaner 50 Brushes and brooms 5 
I sewing machine 60 Sewing machine 25 
(electric) 
Other electrical equip- 
ment 25 
Telephone (year) " 35 
$1,145 $105 


: 


WHAT OUR PARENTS DIDN’T PAY FOR 
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‘These are modest estimates. The automobile, the radio, 
and the phonograph might easily be set down at twice the 
sums suggested. ‘The $700 car was chosen as a median, 
because the Labor Bureau’s researches have shown that 77 
per cent of the automobiles now produced in the country 
cost less than a thousand dollars. Nor does the 1928 schedule 
include any of the larger, less universally used electrical 
equipment, such as the dishwasher, ironing machine, or 
refrigerator, at prices from $100 to $500 apiece. 

Yet calculated on this conservative basis, there is a 
thousand dollars in machine-outlay that our parents at the 
turn of the century never had to consider. And so far as the 
automobile is concerned, it is a continuing outlay. The 
machine itself must be replaced every four or five years at 
most, and there are in addition the constant operating ex- 
penses—tires, gas, repairs, insurance, license, garage facilities 
—that with even moderate car use would amount to some 
$250 a year. 


ONSIDER, too, that two-thirds of all the people in 

America now live in electrically lighted houses, as 
against little more than one-third eight years ago. Electric 
current for any purpose was simply not present among the 
household bills of 1900. As for the telephone, the number 
of stations in the Bell system has more than doubled since 
1914. Today there is one telephone to every seven people 
in the country. Moreover, if plumbing may be considered 
machinery, it should be noted that bath tubs, lavatories, 
and sinks have increased 118 per cent, in monthly average 
shipments in this period. 

When father has exhausted his fountain pen, writing 
checks for tires, gas, batteries, telephone, and electricity, he 
may turn to the doctor’s, dentist’s and oculist’s bills. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in Washington has just com- 
pleted a survey of the cost of present-day family medical 
care. At a minimum average of $350 a year for a family 
of four, it has determined, teeth can be looked after, glasses 
fitted, prescriptions filled, doctors’ bills paid, and the occa- 
sional nurse and hospital fee covered. 

To be exact, it found $86.65 a year to be the irreducible 
minimum individual repair charge to keep the human 
machine in proper running order. And this it took to be 
about $20 below the normal figure, for the survey was made 
with bureau employes as a basis, and they average about 
ten visits a year to the free dispensary of the Department 
of Labor. Thus the proper yearly average would probably 
be approximately $425 for a family of four, and at least 
$530 for a family of five. 

And this sum does not pay for serious accident, lingering 
illness, major operations, or the new baby. It covers only 
the greatly increased fees of the medical profession, and the 
higher standard of health care among the general population. 
Semi-annual visits to the dentist, and even periodic health 
examinations, are becoming a common habit. Nor does this 
sum cover the high price the modern city dweller must pay 
for the health essentials of sunlight and fresh air, which fell 
to his father’s lot like the gentle dew from heaven. For a 
southern exposure in a city apartment, even for outside 
rooms, he must pay a rent premium. For country vacations, 
for week-ends out of town, for children’s camps—which, 
since the War, to the number of 2,500, have grown to be a 
wholesale solution of the city youngsters’ summer problem— 
he must spend hundreds of dollars more. 

For any form of exercise save walking, he must spend 
again. Playing privileges on (Continued on page 190) 
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Big Money Quick 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


EVER before in the history of civilization has 
speculation kindled the imagination and 
stirred the energies of as many individuals 
as in the good year 1928. Oddly enough, 
this public orgy has taken place after more 
than four years of advancing quotations for 

the securities of America’s successful industrial, railroad, 
and public-utility corporations. ; 
Recognition of value has been belated, and the recurrent 
waves of excited advances have reflected extraordinary com- 
petition among buyers. Love of the game of speculation 
has unquestionably been a motivating force, but many were 
actuated by more materialistic aspirations. "They wanted 
to quicken the process of building up an estate. The old 
axioms of safety and 5 per cent seemed too slow. There is 
a mass movement to speed up the accumulation. of wealth. 
Accordingly, the demand for stocks has consistently ex- 
panded and, despite interludes of drastic and highly emo- 
tional liquidation, the broad trend of speculative prices 
since the post-armistice deflation culminating in 1921 has 
been upward. According to the New York Herald Trib- 
une averages, the mean price of seventy representative indus- 
trial stocks rose from 60 on January 2, 1922, to 179 on 
September 15, 1928. During this period, the average price 
of thirty railroad stocks has soared from 62 to 130. 
In attempts to rationalize this radical writing up of mar- 
ket prices there has been a tendency to forget that value is 
a subjective matter. Securities are worth what the public 
is willing to pay for 
them. Accordingly, 
changing mental §atti- 
tudes and shifting emo- 


A Decalog for Investors * 


price of seventy industrial stocks from 157 at the end of 
June, 1928, to 179 in the middle of September, 1928, rep- 
resented no austere recognition of intrinsically different 
economic conditions. ‘The interplay of emotions on the 
financial structure is evident to candid onlookers who can 
make naive observations of the behavior of traders in the 
board-rooms of brokerage houses in Wall Street, and in all 
the Main Streets of the country, which are tied to the money 
center by direct telegraph wires. At the peak of recur- 
rent waves of great popular buying, brokerage offices are 
congested with eager watchers of the ticker, which for five 
hours each day unfolds the story of hopes blasted or of 
aspirations fulfilled. ‘There is standing room only for late 
arrivals, and many brokers have begun to hang up placards 
announcing that seats in the board-rooms are reserved 
exclusively for customers of the house. 

The crowds are a cross section of middle-class Americans 
—men and women. They bring cash to put up as margins 
out of their earnings, or perhaps from money inherited or 
received from relatives. If the lay speculator is temporarily 
successful, he increases his equity, and keeps his place in 
the great national guessing contest. But if he finds it neces- 
sary to sell out stocks which have been bought principally 
on borrowed funds, at less than the purchase price, his mar- 
gin or equity is either wiped out or reduced. Once his 
stake has been lost, he must step aside, like the frustrated 
gambler at the casino in Monte Carlo—undoubtedly sadder 
and possibly wiser and certainly very much poorer. 

Observing the charts 
which show major price 
trends, one would be in- 
clined to assume that 


Take your investment 


Education and 


tions toward tokens rep- (1) Formulate a financial program and stick to it. 
resenting great corporate (2) Do not restrict your savings to what happens to be left 
ventures are major fac- over after expenses have been met. } 
: okie fund from your pay envelope first and spend what is left 
tors in determining the Mes 
prices, and an explana- (3) Get the maximum benefits from your purchasing power by 
tion of the great change wise spending in accordance with a budget. 
calls for psychological (4) Count on the workings of the compound-interest table 
: rather than on the uncertain principle of the lottery for 
analysis as well as for ee 
the building up of your estate. 
measurements by ac- (5) Do not let death, illness or accident interfere with the 
countants and _ econo- attainment of your financial objectives; insurance will take 
mists. care of these hazards. 
Each new frenzy of (6) Be master of your finances rather than a slave to money. 
yf iS ae : “re (7) Allocate part of your income to unselfish purposes. 
pHa, DUyIng (8) Do not confuse thrift with niggardliness. 
sponse to the laws of culture for yourself and your family are good investments. 
mass_ psychology, even (9) Buy securities outright only from houses whose integrity 


more than a reflex of 
fundamental changes in 
external economic condi- 
tions. Of course; when 
emotion carries prices 
far above intrinsic 
worth, corrective reac- 
tions are in the making. 
The rise in the average 


you have checked through independent sources. When in 
doubt, deal directly through a bank. You should have an 
account in a savings bank before you begin to buy stocks 
and bonds. Remember that real bargains in securities are 
virtually never peddled by stock salesmen. 


(10) Either avoid speculation entirely or limit your commitments 


to what you can afford to lose. 


* From Financial Advice to a Young Man, by Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, 
published by Simon & Schuster. 
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all who bought for the 
rise in the last four to 
six years have been suc- 
cessful. Nothing could 
be further from the 
truth. Prices have moved 
upward, not steadily but 
in a jagged course, with 
advances interrupted by 
reactions. On some oc- 
casions, as in March, 
1926, and in June, 1928, 
the intermediate  set- 
backs were so precipitate 
that a majority of mar- 
ginal traders were forced 
by lack of perspective to 
sell out at depressed 
prices. Although the 
secret of speculative suc- 
cess lies in buying low 
and selling high, as 
Willie Howard chants 
(Cont'd on page 186) 


Money Madness. 


By ALICE E. JOHNSON, M.D. 


ONEY is a symbol of exchangeable values. 
It is all of that, and nothing more. 

Yet money is notoriously a cause of trou- 
ble, worry, fear, perplexity. One can not 
get enough, or is afraid of losing it, or sacri- 
fices too much for its possession, All these 

difficulties come from a failure to keep in mind the exact 
meaning of money as it is defined above. 
fact that it is a symbol and not the thing symbolized, or we 
have too vague a sense of the values it represents, 
or we accept the fiction that it represents all the values 
of life, and not merely those that can be bought and 
sold. 

There is a universal tendency in the human mind to think 
in terms of the personal idea, or mental image, rather than 
of the thing imagined, and to deal with the idea as if it were 
the actual thing. In some degree this is inevitable. No- 
body ever sees, or can ever see a thing exactly as it is. To 
do that would be to “know what God and man is.” But 
one’s idea may be exceedingly—and indeed, unnecessarily— 
far away from the object. For tlie idea is made up of 
many elements besides the impression received. It may be 
blurred and distorted by all sorts of other ideas, true and 
false, and the individual’s whole experience and reactions are 
sure to color it. At best, the impression is obliged to be 
only a partial one. 

This substitution of idea for reality is the psychological 
mechanism by which mental disease is produced, regardless 
of what is the actual cause of the disease. When the idea 
diverges sufficiently far from the thing, one is said to be 
“mad.” The most healthy-minded person is the one whose 
ideas most accurately reflect all things and situations with 
which he deals, and such a person’s conduct will be most 
“normal.” 

For feeling and action are determined in all cases by the 
idea, and not directly by the 
thing sensed. The more the idea 
varies from the fact, the less ap- 


We overlook the 


One group taken together constitutes the miser type. The 
trouble here comes from the idea that money is a thing-in- 
itself, that it is value, and not merely its symbol. Motivated 
by such an idea, one naturally bends all his energy towards 
the accumulation of money—or towards saving it, for the 
need of conserving so precious a thing is apt to produce a 
caution that is incompatible with the chances the money- 
maker must take. Money gets to be an end to such a per- 
son, the end of his existence in the late stage of the disease. 
To have to use or spend any of his hoard causes him ex- 
quisite pain. 

Then an opposite kind of symptom is seen in the spend- 
thrift. Such a person has lost sight of the connection be- 


tween value and money. There it is, little or much, to buy — 


ease, pleasure, gratification; and he does not see that it 
could have its origin only in somebody’s renunciation of ease, 
pleasure, gratification. ‘This is the attitude of a child to- 
ward money, normal in a child, pathological in an adult. 


N a third group are the symptoms shown by the person 

who ascribes all his failures and troubles to the lack of 
money, or who expects its possession to satisfy every need 
of his life. He has an obsessive urge to get money, more 
and more money, at all cost. Such a person is, in fact, 
suffering from spiritual poverty, and he has the false idea 
that a cure can be effected by multiplying his possessions. 
This is a most insidious type of mental disorder, and it is 
more contagious than any of the reportable diseases. One 


victim can infect a whole community almost over night. | 


It is, indeed, at the present time a pandemic condition. 
Now, the practical application of this psychological dis- 
cussion to the difficulties about the family budget should 
be clear. If people are to live and work together in har- 
mony and with success, it is necessary that their ideas of 
what they are trying to do be in some degree of accord, 
otherwise in all their discussion 
they will be talking about differ- 
ent things. For agreement they 


propriate will be the consequent 
emotion and action. The troubles 
that people complain about are 
not directly due to what is 
happening to them, but to 
what they think is happening; 
and however absurd their con- 
duct may seem to us, it is al- 
Ways a true expression of their 
ideas. 

“Money madness” is a mental 
disease that is said to be more 
common in America at the pres- 
ent time than elsewhere. The 
symptoms of this disease can be 
placed in various groups, accord- 
ing to what false idea about money 
is present in the victim’s mind. 


Be. money matter? One of the few 
factual studies of the relation be- 
tween money and happiness was reported 
in the April Survey Graphic (page 30) 
in a summary of Dr. G. V. Hamilton’s 
study of two hundred married men and 
women. In general this small group of 
people did not feel that money made 
for marital friction, yet their marriages 
seemed more satisfactory at the higher 
levels of income than at the lower. Per- 
haps they were happter because they were 
richer, perhaps more successful because 
happy. Here another psychiatrist, writ- 
ing from professional experience, tells 
what are the roots of some of the troubles 
that we attribute to money or its lack. 
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must first define their terms; and 
if their terms, their ideas, are to 
be alike, they must be cleared as 
much as possible of the distorting 
personal element by continually 
referring to the clearly envisagéd 
object. Both the object and the 
idea must be seen more clearly 
and compared over and over to 
see where they differ. 

In a family where one member 
thinks money is worth more than 
it is, and another thinks it is 
worth less, and still another is 
trying to make money cover a 
lack of moral development, 
there will be seen just such a 
condition as is presented in thou- 


nds of American homes. The devastation wrought by such 
eas, and such differences, in family life is incalculable. 


MONEY MADNESS 
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vent success and happiness, and some of these may show 
their consequences first when comparative poverty or com- 


vhis is a tragic spectacle, for likely as not each one feels parative opulence arrives, but their existence does not 


’e is entirely right, 
yever even recogniz- 
ng that his idea is 
ifferent from that 
notivating the con- 
uct of the others. 
Even more disas- 
rous to the stability 
a family is their 
‘eceptance as a whole 
if the idea that 
honey represents all 
value. By its very 
alseness this idea has 
a it a disintegrating, 
ventrifugal force that 
ust inevitably de- 
‘troy the basis of or- 
anization and _ all 
nutuality. No one 
1eed look very far to 
‘ee some home fallen 
—or ready to fall— 
wart, from this cause. 
Now, some one 
veading this article is 
jure to say: ‘All this 
loes not touch our 
case. We are not 
‘aisers or spendthrifts, 
aor are we trying to 
make a lot of money. 
We work hard, and 
are careful, and still 
we can not get enough 
money for our actual 
needs.” That may 
well be a true state- 
ment of the situation, 
so far as it goes. 
There is such a thing 
as bad economics. Ec- 
onomic laws exist, and 
chey have a definite 
field of application. 
Obedience to these 
laws will prevent 
some of the ills of 
life, but it will not 
prevent all of them. 
If the trouble does 
not come from false 
ideas about the mean- 
ing of money, then it 
is not primarily a 
financial trouble. 


Money is just a peg to hang it on, and it is used in the way 
that Brutus is said to have used his star. Even illness, in 
which money is needed, is primarily a health problem. 
People in all degrees of material prosperity get sick and die. 


| : j 
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WALL STREET, by Arnold Ronnebeck 


Many of the qualities ‘found in human beings serve to pre- our ideas about them. 


depend upon the 
amount of money one 
has. 

These qualities and 
their evil results are 
not amenable to the 
laws governing eco- 
nomics. It is a symp- 
tom of our money 
madness that we look 
to economics to cure 
such ills. They may 
be—and many of 
them doubtless are— 
curable, but only by 
finding out where the 
cause really lies and 
removing it. Is it lack 
of physical energy, or 
of courage? Is it van- 
ity, too much ambi- 
tion, bad habits, try- 
ing to appear what 
one is not? At best 
money could only 
temporarily mitigate 
the symptoms arising 
from such causes. Life 
could be amazingly 
simplified if we call- 
ed things by their 
names. 

There is an an- 
swer to every human 
problem—not always, 
perhaps the one we 
wish to find, but a 
true answer, never- 
theless. Insofar as 
our ideas of the laws 
governing the situa- 
tion are in accord- 
ance with what those 
laws actually are, the 
problem will admit of 
solution. 

As a matter of fact, 
each of us will meet 
his money troubles in 
the same way he deals 
with all the difficul- 
ties of his life. What- 
ever intelligence, 
whatever courage, 
whatever philosophy 
or good-will one is 


in the habit of bringing to difficulties from other causes, 
will be applied also to those which money or the lack 
of money brings. Many things in our lives are beyond 
our power to change. Fortunately we can always change 


Average-Man of the Modern City 


Played Against 
A Back-Drop Of 
The Rest Of Us 


Known as a number at his work 


A kind of present-day morality play 
is The Crowd, a motion picture pro- 
duced by the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Corporation. John Sims works, plays, 
loves, suffers, has small dreams, nae 
failures and small successes among ia 

millions of strangers just like him. Courtship progresses over breakfast at a lunch counter 


Ten minutes of 

five—the end of 

the white-collar 
working day 


. 


From all these new babies he tries in vain to pick out,his own 


His child is dying, and about him 
people push on, noisy and unaware 


EEE 


Happiness see-saws with sorrow 
and he is again invtune with the - 
noisy, self-centered Croud 


How the Joneses Do It 


By CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


Drawing by Helen B. Phelps 


ROFOUND secrecy has enveloped the way 

we spend our money. The budgets of the 

very poor and of those fighting for higher 

wages have been displayed in many a docu- 

ment, but we of the middle class with the 

“business and professional standard” have 
maintained the tradition that “it is not nice to talk about 
money.” But the times are getting us too! How can we 
make ends meet? What are the others in our group doing? 
How can the Dollivers down the block run a car and send 
the children to college too? Where can we get information 
and advice to tell us whether or not we are spending our 
income so as to get the most from it? 

Almost daily letters come to the Bureau of Home 
Economics at Washington asking for help in spending. 
More and more they have been coming from the middle 
income groups. Those from families with $3,000 or $4,000 
a year are usually written by the wife, and ask for specific 
help with her food and clothing expenditures. But higher 
up the income scale it is the husband who is sending out 
the $.0.S. Why can’t they save more on $8,000 or $9,000 
a year? Why does the salary of $14,000—which looked so 
large when he jumped to it from $9,000—now seem far 
from enough to cover what he and his family feel are the 
minimum essentials in the country-club area where they 
live? Why can’t he accumulate enough to start out toward 
his goal of economic independence? 

What are we all trying to do? Have we a standard of 
living in mind which it is impossible for us to maintain? 
Is there any “one best way” to spend a given income; or 
isn’t it an extremely personal matter with each family? 
There is no doubt but that the latter is the case. Never- 
theless, it is a help to know what others like us are doing 
and thinking. : 

For this reason the Bureau of Home Economics has been 
collecting data on the expenditures of business and pro- 
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fessional families scattered over the country. That the 
group is interested is amply testified to by the patience with 
which each family has filled in forms and sent in detailed 
weekly records of all expenditures for an entire year, or has 
answered the myriad questions of the fieldworker who has 
been sent to interview them. Full details of expenditures 
for a year have been obtained from some 200 families, all 
of the business and professional group. In most cases the 
wife is a college graduate. The husbands are doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, college professors, school teachers, re- 
search men, civil servants, owners and managers of factories — 
or in business positions of various types. The family in- : 
comes range from $2,200 to $125,000 in one extreme case, — 
but the majority are in the income group of around $4,000 | 

. 


to $7,000. 

Two hundred families is a small sample of the whole 
business and professional group. Still it has been surprising — 
to note the homogeneity of taste and desires. The family 
stories read much the same whether they come from 
Washington, Nebraska, South Carolina or Pennsylvania. — 
New York City, of course, shows differences, but these are : 
matters of expenditure forced by the environment rather 
than matters of inherent desire. In what they want, in 
what they are trying to get with their incomes, these 
families are all much alike, though in their actual expendi. 
tures limitation of income necessarily makes a difference in 
the way desires are expressed in concrete goods. 


UNDAMENTALLY all these people want some 

feeling of security, some provision for the future; they 
want “proper housing,’ a good neighborhood, space and 
privacy, a suitable play area for the children; they want 
their children to have the best preparation for life, both 
physical and cultural, that they can provide. Good furniture 
and artistic surroundings, access to books and periodicals, a 
circle of friends, these are the main wants under the heading 


hich the budget makers used to call “higher life.” A car 
is a necessity in most situations if the family is to see friends 
or to get a glimpse of the country. Clothes are secondary. 
ss and less are they playing a role of any importance in 
he standard of living of this group. Probably the fact that 
he ready-made garment industry has so democratized style 
hat it is no longer a badge of class, has something to do 
ith this situation. 

Now how do these families actually spend their income? 
Averages mean little. It is hard to say that certain families 
are typical, as spending is such an individual thing, but on 
the whole there are certain patterns which are more or less 
representative. Take, for example, the family we might 
call the Woodwards. There are the mother and father and 
two boys, seven and four. The man is an engineer. The 
wife has been trained in home economics and was profes- 
sionally employed before her marriage. Both are of New 
England stock and have been well grounded in the philosophy 
of thrift. They live in one of the more distant suburbs of 
‘Washington, D. C., where most of the people are govern- 
‘ment workers and where most of the families have about 
the same income. Their house cost $9,500 and carries a 
mortgage of $4,000. The furniture is simple but in good 
taste and a few heirlooms give the house the tone they 
would feel was essential. They own a small car but good 
‘eare and careful usage give it a long life. Mr. Woodward 
belongs to one professional organization and to a Washington 
‘club in which membership has a professional value. He 
‘uses it a minimum amount, however, and unlike the wives 
‘of many members, Mrs. Woodward does not use it for 
luncheon or for entertaining. In fact, they regard the club 
as definitely a vocational and not a recreational or social 
organization. 


HE older boy goes to the public school and both 
parents are active in the parent-teacher organization 
‘and in other community activities. Apart from these they 
‘spend little on recreation; the theaters and concerts are far 
from their suburb. They drive into the city to attend a 
downtown church and get much satisfaction out of the really 
good sermons and group discussions. 

The wite makes practically all her own clothes, even her 
coats. She has arranged with a tailor from one of the 
downtown stores to come to her house in the evenings and 
cut and pin together a coat or dress. Thus for a small sum 
she obtains a good cut and it is a simple matter for a person 
of her skill to do the actual sewing. She watches the stores 
and buys at special sales and in quantities where it is more 
economical. The only service employed is a laundress and 
occasionally a young girl to sit with the children in the 
evening. Last year $104.30 covered the cost of this service 
and of the little laundry which was sent out. The wife 
herself does such jobs as painting the kitchen and the 
woodwork and waxing the floors, and the husband spends 
his spare moments on the outside of the house and the 
garden. 

Of course, all this planning and actual work takes time 
and the wife has little energy left for many of the things 
she would like to do. Summer vacations are as busy as the 
‘winter since they have inherited a small farm and are anxious 
‘to improve it. In brief the Woodwards represent a goodly 
group who are following the more simple professional 
‘standard. They want the best they can afford for their 
children in the way, of opportunities of the less expensive 
type. They are contént with the simple social life of their 
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suburb and have found their friends among people situated 
much as they are both financially and culturally. 

Taking all their expenditures for the past year and 
adding 6 per cent on their equity in the house, their ex- 
penditures come to $5,549.72. The husband’s salary is 
$4,200, and interest from investments brought in $510. 
A legacy of $5,000 was used in part to cover the cost of 
repairs to the house, but the bulk of it was invested. 
The summary on page 149 shows in detail how the Wood- 
wards used their money. 


HAT if the expenditures are about doubled? On the 
other side of the city, in a rather fashionable suburb, 
is another family, the Greys. Here the husband, a professional 
man and writer, makes a salary of $5,400, the wife adds 
$725 a year from her part-time job, the income from in- 
vestments is $1,630, and during the year there were gifts 
from relatives amounting to $1,300, making the total 
cash income for the year $9,055. Their expenditures, in- 
cluding 6 per cent on their equity in the house, came to 
$9,216.50. i 
The house, in an excellent situation, has nine rooms and 
two baths and is valued at $19,500. There are two chil- 
dren, both in school. The homemaker has had special prepara- 
tion for her job, and though she held a paid position before her 
marriage, has only recently resumed her outside work. She 
is active in many associations and takes a prominent part 
both in her neighborhood and in the larger life of the city. 
She is chairman of many committees and has numerous social 
contacts without in any sense being a part of the “‘social 
whirl.” Her home is a model among her friends, and 
much thought has gone into the plans for the future of 
her two children and into the general management of the 
family life including, of course, the expenditures. This 
family is representative of the professional standard on a 
high level. 

Both husband and wife come from families which have 
been prominent in their communities for many generations, 
both have a keen sense of civic and social responsibilities, 
both want the best for their children but also the greatest 
possible chances for their own development. Their hospitality 


S77CONMNE 


Age2s 30 85 4 £9 SO af ae, 
Copyright 1928, Everett W. Lord 

Median incomes of men with the college degrees of A.B., 
A.M., and Ph.D. From a study on the relation of educa- 
tion and income, based on 1926 data from 7,306 college 
and non-college men, by Everett W. Lord, Dean of the 
College of Business Administration of Boston University 
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The Greys’ Account Was $9,216.50 


for a Year 
Food purchased 916.60 
Meals out 105.04 
Husband’s lunches 7.15 
Total Food 1028.79 11.9 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 

Clothing 

General 10.89 

Husband 191.70 

Wife 421.52 

Daughter 12 163.69 

Daughter 6 93.40 

Total Clothing 881.20 10.2 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 

Operating 

Fuel 158.65 

Light 43.71 

Water 9.67 

Telephone 38.36 

Ice 52.00 

Supplies 15.60 

Laundry out 2 1.59 

Service, full-time maid 573.40 

Safe deposit 3.50 


Insurance on furniture 33.03 
Stationery, stamps, etc. 19.66 
Carfare 28.55 


Total Operating 


Housing 
Repairs 38.82 
Taxes 333.48 
Interest on mortgage 905.00 
Total Housing 1277.30 
Health 
General 63.3 
Wife 95.60 
Daughter 12 69.60 
Daughter 6 TAB 
Total Health 236.26 
Development 
Reading 88.35 
Church 38.20 
Charity 22.50 
Taxes other than house 59.90 
Gifts outside family 76.73 
Recreation 87.97 
Recreational equipment 1.25 
Children’s equipment 6.45 
Entertaining 4.65 
Vacation 84.50 
Vocation 207.52 
Associations 45.00 
Formal education 43.80 
Total Development 766.82 


Furniture and equipment 182.08 


Automobile 343.26 
Personal 
General 11.83 
Husband 33.05 
Wife 33.05 
Daughter 12 31.08 
Daughter 6 3.55 
Total Personal 112.56 
Savings 
Life insurance 539,21 
Payments on house 1021.00 
Other investments 982.50 
Total Savings 2542.71 


11.8 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 


Plus 6 per cent on equity 
in house, 18.0 per cent 
of total expenditures 


2.7 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 


8.9 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 


2.1 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 


4.0 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 


1.3 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 


29.5 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 


is simple but has a degree of formality necessary in their 
circle. This family does not have the pressure to save as 
would most families of this income level, since both will 
inherit sufficient to care for their future at about their 
present level of living. For this reason it is interesting to 
note that 29.5 per cent of their total expenditures fall under 
savings. Mrs. Grey is a careful buyer but she does not feel 
the necessity of devoting as much time to it as does Mrs. 
Woodward, since there is not as narrow a margin within 
which she must stay. However, if we compare the expendi- 
tures of the two families on a percentage basis, it is evident 
that they are much alike. The great differences seem to 
appear in housing and in savings. But these are due to the 
fact that the Woodwards spent an unusually large sum in 
repairs to the house. Another year this would have gone 
intc savings. 


HILE the Greys have more leeway in expression 

of their wants than have the Woodwards, their 
underlying desires are not so different. There is, however, 
a great difference in the opportunities which the two women 
have for a really broad and satisfying life. 

The Greys’ accounts for the year showed the distribution 
of their income, given in the table on this page. 

Where the income is cut in half rather than doubled, the 
percentage distribution undergoes a distinct change. For the 
lower incomes, the Blacks may be taken as representative. 
Here there is a young business man of thirty-two, with a 
wife and one child eight years old. They are buying a small 
house in one of the newer and less expensive suburbs. The 
wife again is a trained homemaker and a careful spender. 
Food represents a much more important item in their budget 
than in the case of the higher incomes; health does not 
show the routine examinations which all the Greys have 
each year nor the examination by child specialist which 
each of the Woodward children had during the year. The 
Blacks did not have even routine dental work. Another — 
year, of course, their health expenditure might be very . 
different, but that would represent real illness and an acute 
emergency. Though food represents a larger percentage of 
their total expenditures than in the higher incomes, still they 
spend about the same percentage for housing and not so 
much smaller a percentage than the Woodwards for savings. 
Allowing interest on their equity in the house, their total 
expenditures for the year came to $2,413.01. Their accounts 
showed this amount distributed as shown on page 150. 

These three Washington families have small children 
in the public schools, and such expenditures as they have 
for formal education are comparatively small and cover 
only such things as music and dancing lessons. How do the 
families manage when there are children in college? One 
family living in a large city in central Massachusetts#has 
two boys in college and a third in highschool. The husband 
has a salary of $4,300; in scholarships and summer earnings 
the boys accumulated $673.85, making a total cash income 
for the year of $4,973.85. The wife received a legacy of 
$1,900, part of which went into a car. This family rents. 
Their total expenditures for the year came to $5,349.53. 
Their expenditures are very different from our other 
families in that development takes a much larger percentage 
of their income, savings is almost absent, personal expendi- 
tures are relatively much higher, and housing lower. Th 
automobile was bought during the year, which makes a 
unusually large percentage of the income fall under this 
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head. Here is a tainly in which the emphasis is upon 
education and a chance for enjoyment for the children. 
Most of the money spent for vacation was paid for camp 
expenses for the youngest boy. The clothing expenditures 
for both the wife and husband are low and neither bought 
any major garments during the year, the most expensive 


How the Woodwards Teed 
$5,549.72 


item being a pair of shoes at $12 for the wife. Once Moe out eae ry 
the young people are through college and out on their Se ee re 
own, the set-up of expenditures will no doubt be very aes eM Gc oor cok tof total ax. 
different. penditures 
: Clothing 
HIS family has always had heavy expenditures and was Nereis g. eiaiae 
not able to accumulate during the years when the children Wife 104.29 
were small. As will be seen, the wife does practically all oe ey 
the housework including most of the laundry. Postage is otal Canter Wire goee-7 Os nce cont ots total ox- 
high because the college boys send their laundry home. penditures 
Insurance is so small that it would be far from adequate in Overating 
caring for any emergency, but no doubt the boys could meet Fuel 154.36 
one if it should come. The details of expenditures taken Water tte 
from the accounts are shown on page 150. She os ee : 
It is not necessary to point out where there are real gaps Supplies 31.27 
. tee - é Laundry out 4.44 
in this list of expenditures. Education and the needs of the Laundress 89.04 
children claim the major part of the income after food and ere acboatt our 
shelter are provided. Perhaps the family should not have Interest on note — 11.06 
bought the automobile; perhaps somebody could discover an Arachne pepe oeai 
item here and an item there which might be cut. But, Carfare oe 
after all, given the main problem, the income and the need Total Operating 535.76 9.7 per cent of total ex- 
for education for the children and for some relaxation for EL nepersiertg 
the parents, is the choice very great? Isn’t it possible that ewes O76. 
Dr. Peixotto is correct when she says that $7,000 a year is Taxeeit 26.93 
necessary to cover the cost of the professional standard of Interest on’ mortgage 9240.08 
living for a family with two children? This is not saying Total Housing hp ee eet be cant 
that we all “ought” to have $7,000 a year, or even that Prolab expenditure® 
we could have it under present economic conditions, but Health 
that the desires which the professional group have, the poh es eee 
things which they feel are essential to a well-balanced life, Wife 10.00 
the things the lack of which means hardship and worry, Niele nme 
post $7,000 se iaont Total Health ~~ 265.40 4.8 per cent of total ex- 
/ penditures 
OMPARED with other groups in the community, Development 
the professional and business groups in the middle earn sages 
incorue class are well off. Among the lower income groups, Charity 46.35 


Taxes other than house 20.47 


food, housing and clothing take most of the income. Among Gifts outside family 102.10 
a group of Minnesota farm families, Professor Zimmerman Recreation 30,02 
. Recreational equipment 6.65 

reports that 34.5 per cent of the income went for food, Children’s equipment 30.35 
: ‘ a} taini -75 

24.6 per cent for clothing, and 16.0 per cent for housing. eee 69.72 
Amon j rial ion u f ; Vocation 121.46 
ong the industrial population, a group of mothers etait eiias 
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pension families in Buffalo spent 53.7 per cent of their 
money for food, 13.4 per cent for clothing, and 17.1 per 
cent tor shelter. Dr. Houghteling found that just one-half 
of the families of unskilled laborers which she studied in 


Total Development 579.21 10.4 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
2.8 per cent of total ex- 


Furniture and Equipment 153.90 
penditures 


Chicago were able to meet the standard of living set by the Automobile 279.40 5.0 per cent of total ex- 
: “a0 penditures 
Chicago Standard Budget for Dependent Families even 
when all sources of family income were considered. If the Personal 
Z r; a General 12.20 
earning of the chief wage-earner alone were available, more Husband 39.32 
then two-thirds of these families fell below this standard. Lhe ae 
These families spent not less than 31.3 per cent of their Boy 4 2.59 
income for food, and some were spending as much as 42.8 Total Personal 89.61 1.6 per cent of total ex- 
per cent for this item; nearly one-tenth were paying more vy eneltaren 
avings 
than 30 per cent for rent. In none of these groups were Lite duwaranve 283.76 
‘savings more than small emergency funds, and expenditures hoadens oiaaie ava 
under “development” were minute. ———— 
Total Savings 1031.16 18.6 per cent of total ex- 


. 


But after all, isn’t this quite another problem? Isn’t it penditures 


one question how the national income should be distributed 
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The Blacks Lived on $2,413.01 


Food purchased 659.22 
Meals out 9.30 
School milk 7.56 
Total Food 676.08 28.0 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Clothing 
General 1.33 
Husband 81.35 
Wife 33.49 
Daughter 8 53.11 
Total Clothing 169.28 7.0 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Operating 
Fuel 106.14 
Light 31.63 
Water 6.36 
Telephone 34.55 
Ice 16.80 
Supplies 12.84 
} Laundry sent out .25 
i Service, child care 4.81 
Stationery, stamps, etc. 1.00 
Carfare 13.08 ) 
Total Operating 227.46 9.4 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Housing 
Repairs 289.57 
Taxes 66.03 
Interest on mortgage 210.00 
Total Housing 565.60 Plus 6 per cent on equity 
in house 23.3 per cent 
of total expenditures 
Health 
General -10 
Husband 13.00 
Wife 2.00 
Daughter None 
Total Health 15.10 -6 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Development 
Reading 15.86 
Church 32.25 
Charity 9.50 
Taxes other than house 1.88 
Gifts outside family 41.19 
Recreation 12.95 
Recreational equipment 9.99 
Children’s equipment .60 
Associations 21.35’ 
Formal education ~51.80 
Total Development 197.37 8.2 per cent of total ex- 


penditures 


Furniture and Equipment 49.49 2.1 per cent of’ total ex- 


penditures 


Automobile 111.43 4.6 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Personal 
General 7.16 
Husband 7.82 
Wife 1.79 
Daughter 2.05 
Total Personal 18.82 -8 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Savings 
Life insurance 128.78 
Payments on house 210.00 
Other 30.00 
Total Savings 368.78 15.2 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Chickens 15.88 -T per cent of total ex- 


penditures 


a | 


among the different classes in the community and quite 
another how each class distributes its money over its 
different wants and what it strives to obtain? Perhaps the 
professional and business standard calls for $7,000 a year; 
perhaps it calls for more; perhaps some families in this 
group, like the Woodwards and the Blacks, can be happy 
and contented and apparently well-cared-for on much less. 
Perhaps it is a question of philosophy rather than of 
economics. Some of us live in environments and have 
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Two Boys in College and 5,349.53 


Food purchased 908.75 
Meals out 21.50 
Husband's lunches 6.00 
School milk 15.70 
Total Food 951.95 17.8 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Clothing 
General 2.50 
Husband 37.20 
Wife 40.41 
Son 18 131.86 
Son 17 139.42 
Son 14 31.58 
Total Clothing 382.97 7.6 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Operating 
Fuel 109.42 
Light 41.38 
Telephone 32.55 
Ice 12.05 
Supplies 11.43 
Laundry 37.30 
Service 1.45 
Safe deposit 3.00 
Insurance on furniture 4.05 
Stationery, stamps, etc. 24.69 
Carfare 33.60 
Total Operating 310.92 5.8 per cent of total ex- 
penditures F 
Housing ' f 
Rent 520.00 9.7 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Health 
General 9.40 
Wife 2.00 
Son 18 11.50 
Son 17 17.00 
Son 14 44.30 
Total Health 84.20 1.6 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Development : 
Reading 48.24 
Charity 9.50 
Gifts outside family 25.40 
Recreation 147.65 
Recreational equipment 21.90 
Child’s equipment 2.85 
Entertaining -60 
Vacation 92.15: 
Vocation 9.25 a 
Associations 50.60 
Formal education 1138.48 
Total Development 1546.62 28.9 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Furniture and Equipment 85.65 1.6 per cent of total ex- 
. penditures 
Automobile 1043.57 19.5 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Personal 
General 13.35 
Husband 115.53 
Wife 11.07 
Son 18 103.30 
Son 17 107.48 
Son 14 29.12 
Total Personal 379.85 7.1 per cent of total ex- 
penditures 
Savings = 
Life insuranve 13.45 -3 per cent 
Interest on note 30.35 -6 per cent 


. 


personality make-ups which cause us to demand much from 
this world; others of us are content with that state in life 
to which it has pleased the powers that be to call us. But 
one thing is certain. Many in the professional group are 
dissatisfied and feel that somehow the standard of living 
must keep pace with the development and prosperity of the 
nation, and after all, isn’t it the discontented people who 
make the world move and who usually manage to shape it 
somewhat to their way of thinking? 


Shopping on Fourteenth Street. 
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Stretching the Household Dollar 


By FAITH M. WILLIAMS 


6 LLEN GEORGE! /You’ve been buying 
some of those expensive heavy aluminum 
things!” Mrs. Mallory had just settled 
herself for a visit in her neighbor’s kitchen 
which was full of the fragrance of new- 
made raspberry jam. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. George, “they did cost a good deal, 
but on the children’s account you know, it is so important 
to preserve the natural minerals in vegetables. I was reading 
only the other day—” 

Mrs. Mallory cut in: “But I thought I told you! Alumi- 
num kettles don’t preserve the minerals in foods any better 
than any others. That’s all sales talk. As a matter of 
fact aluminum salts are positively poisonous! Why, some 
people I know went to a big dinner in Kansas City where 
the food was all, cooked in aluminum, Afterwards they 
were taken seriously ill, and so were a lot of other people 


who were there. 
died !” ‘ 
Mrs. George raised troubled eyes from her task at the 
stove. Her husband hadn’t approved the expenditure in 
the first place. She looked at Mrs. Mallory. She really 
didn’t believe her story. She clung to her faith that the 
beautiful shining kettles exerted a beneficent power in the 
preservation of mineral salts. But suppose they did distill 
slow poison into the food? Somebody must know! 
Somebody does know—in this particular case. The Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, Washington, D. C., acts as a 
clearing-house for information in regard to research relating 
to consumers’ goods. Research recently carried out at the 
Mellon Institute has proved the widely circulated story of 
the dangerous effects of aluminum salts to be wholly ground- 
less; but on the other hand, no special beneficent effects 
have ever been demonstrated. From the standpoint of nutri- 


I don’t know but what some of them 
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tion, aluminum kettles are still just kettles, whatever may 
be their. aesthetic and social values. 

But how can such unbiased, scientific information be 
made available for the household buyer of Concordia, Kan- 
sas, or Paris, Maine? It is always to the monetary advan- 
tage of some producer or some retailer to persuade the un- 
wary housewife to purchase his product. She has little 
defense against misrepresentations which are the result 
sometimes of simple ignorance. But there are impartial 
agencies which are attempting to relieve her situation. 


HERE are some department-store men who have be- 
fl Be convinced that it is a good business policy to find 
out the facts in regard to the goods they sell and to educate 
the consumer as to these facts. The American Retail Dry 
Goods is considering the establishment of a testing laboratory 
for the benefit of its members in order to improve their 
buying methods. Then there is at least one voluntary organ- 
ization of consumers for their own protection. “The Con- 
sumers Club of New York City is made up of a group of 
consumers, many of them technically trained in some special 
field, who have pooled their knowledge and have compiled 
a mimeographed list of recommended and not recommended 
brands which is available to members of the club only. 

The impartial agencies with the widest influence are those 
connected with the programs of home-economics education. 
County home-demonstration agents first began work in the 
South in 1910. By 1925 there were 987 such educators, 
supported in part by federal funds (under the Smith-Lever 
Act), in part by local funds. Their work is developed in 
close touch with the needs of the counties served—other- 
wise their appropriations would cease—and with the col- 
lege programs of home economics. The county home-dem- 
onstration agents are rarely found in the cities. However, 
the public-school teachers of home economics, both in rural 
districts and in cities, extend their contacts beyond their 
pupils to the older women who do the buying. It is possi- 
ble that the whole range of educational work nourished 
by the colleges of home economics may be considerably 
extended. Such extension is contemplated in the George- 
Reed bill, which was passed by the Senate last May, and is 
on the calendar of the House for the next session. It is 
therefore pertinent in this connection to ask what informa- 
tion is now at hand or can be developed, and how this in- 
formation can be utilized through home-economics programs 
to enable American consumers to become better buyers. 


ROBABLY the best large-scale scientific public educa- 
tion in buying is being done in the departments of food 
and nutrition, where the results of accumulated research are 
now available to guide the householder in food purchases. 
This is especially important, not only because of the direct 
relation of food to health but because of the large propor- 
tion of the average family income which is spent for food. 
In the survey made by the U. S. Bureau of Labor in 1918 
it was found that about 38 per cent of the income of the 
twelve thousand wage-earners included went for food. 
Textile and clothing departments in home economics 
institutions have specialized in principles of color and 
design, with comparatively little attention to the economics of 
different fabrics. The teaching in these fields has made posi- 
tive contribution to the facility of home clothing-production 
and the quality of the results, and to skill in the selection 
of suitable and becoming ready-to-wear garments. Little 
contribution has yet been -made, however, toward working 
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out accurate and generally available criteria for judging the 
durability of fabrics, and their serviceability as regards 
fading, shrinking, and water-spotting, and for discriminating 
between two equally attractive garments offered at the same 
price. Teachers in this field have been handicapped by the 
fact that changes in textile production have been very rapid 
in the last decade, and research from the point of view of 
the consumer has been almost entirely lacking. 

The development of household equipment has also been 
so rapid in recent years that standardization in this field has 
just begun. Most of the teaching in “home management” 
courses has to do with labor-saving devices which lessen 
physical labor within the household. Some colleges have 
established home-management laboratories where the efh- 
ciency and the amount of electric current, gas, or kerosene 
used by different makes of the same type of equipment are 
compared. It is generally recognized, however, that much 
research must be done in the field of mechanical equipment 
for the household, before the teaching can be placed on a 
thoroughly satisfactory basis. 


SERIES of experiments carried on two years ago by 

Professor Rosamond C. Cook of the University of Cin- 
cinnati showed conclusively the inability of more than 150 
women who regarded themselves as experienced buyers to 
judge the durability of so relatively simple a commodity as 
sheeting. A similar experiment with salespeople from white- 
goods departments produced the same results. The day has 
passed when consumers are closely enough in touch with the 
production of the things they use to be able to judge them 
accurately without definite and special criteria. Miss Cook’s 
experiments have resulted in conferences between sheeting 
manufacturers, the Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce, the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture, the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, and groups of consumers, in regard 
to the possibility of standardizing sheeting qualities and of 
developing a type of label for sheets and sheeting which 
will give the purchaser definite information as to tensile 
strength, thread-count and weight, 


Advances in consumers’ education programs are de- 
pendent upon advances in the testing and standardiza- 
tion of consumers’ goods, and upon the organization of 
such information for public use. General interest in this 
approach has been aroused by such publications as Getting 
Your Money’s Worth, by Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink, 
and the May, 1928, number of the Annals of the Academy 
of Political and Social Science, which was directed to 
different phases of the standardization movement. 

In June, 1927, the American Home Economics <Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee to investigate the need for 
and the possibility of establishing a consumers’ testing 
laboratory. The committee reported in June of this year 
“that there is relatively little scientific work now being 
done on either the standardization or the testing of con- 
sumers’ goods which is available to the general public and 
actually increasing the efficiency of household purchases.” 

Important exceptions to this statement are the work on 
foods, drugs and insecticides by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and on drugs, medicines and cosmetics by the 
American Medical Association. These fields are covered 
better than any other, although only those foods and drugs 
which are imported, or enter into interstate commerce, come 
under the jurisdiction of the (Continued on page 203) 
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Weathering Rainy Days 


By LEON HENDERSON and ROLF NUGENT 


OST families find themselves faced with some 
legitimate reason for seeking a loan at least 
once in every two years. The need to bor- 
row is by no means a sign of shiftlessness or, 
in well-ordered households, the result only 
of major catastrophes. Aside from sudden 

emergencies, such as death, illness, or unemployment, there 
is the secondary necessity to maintain a desirable standard of 
living, which may include home-buying, insurance, education, 
vacations and general family welfare. The growing indus- 
trialization and urbanization of the country has increased 
some of these needs, while at the same time it has become 
more difficult for the middle-class city family to get credit 
from the bank than was the case in small towns when a 
man was more likely to own his own home or his business 
on which he could raise money quickly, or at least was known 
to his banker personally so that a reputation for reliability 
was in itself an asset. : 
When Arthur Ham began his work in remedial loans for 


the Russell Sage Foundation twenty years ago, two phases 
stood out most prominently as indicating the effect of credit, 
or lack of it, on family life. First there was the long line 
of loan-shark victims to bear tragic testimony of the ruinous 
rates exacted from borrowers who had been obliged in des- 
peration to accept their terms. Second, less dramatically 
presented, but none the,less significant, were the family fail- 
ures caused by inability to obtain emergency funds at any 
cost. It was obvious at that time that a considerable num- 
ber of these family wrecks could have been prevented if 
credit had been available quickly and simply to meet these 
crises—which occur oftener than we are willing to admit. 
Have conditions improved in this score of years? Has 
the average family an opportunity today, in necessity, of 
getting credit on terms that will allow it to remain solvent? 
In most industrial centers, yes, but speaking of the nation 
as a whole, the market would be said to be “spotty.” In 
very few states has any complete consumers’ loan- system 
been established that is geared to the necessities of the family 
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and the evidences of credit worth it can offer. West of the 
Mississippi and in many southern states, the loan shark, 
with all his barbarisms, thrives as never before. Economic 
substitutes for him are quite dependent upon legislation, and 
the progress of law—slow of its own nature—is further 
slackened by high expenditures of loan-shark lobbies. Loan 
sharks, for example, used a staff of twenty-five lobbyists in 
unsuccessfully opposing regulatory law introduced in the 
Louisiana legislature last spring. 

A conservative estimate of the number of loans made in 
New York City, in 1927, brings us to the staggering total 
ef two million individual transactions—all made by con- 
sumer loan agencies other than banks. Pawnbroking still 
accounts for the largest number, approximately one million. 
Almost half of these loans, 465,000 by number, were made 
by that semi-philanthropic agency, the Provident Loan 
Society. Another half-million loans were made by com- 
mercial loan companies operating under the so-called invest- 
ment company section of the New York banking law. 
These loans were made on the security of endorsed or co- 
maker notes. The other half-million loans were scattered 
among credit unions, personal loan companies, loan sharks, 
axias (voluntary mutual loan societies), the Hebrew Free 
Loan Society, employer funds, churches, and so on. To 
these figures might also be added the large number of loans 
for family emergencies made by friends or relatives of which 
this estimate has taken no account. 


F we accept ten million roughly as the population of New 

York City, one loan was made by extra-banking agencies 
for every five residents of the community. A considerable 
allowance must be made here for duplication because thou- 
sands of borrowers are obtaining loans from more than one 
of these sources and many have outstanding loans in five or 
six, perhaps extending to all types of credit-dispensing agen- 
cies. 

What the interested observer would like to know is the 
extent of unnecessary borrowing. If he knew this, he could 
better estimate the effect of the expansion of consumer credit 
on family life. What a state of bewilderment must be that 


ot a household head whose only resort before the War was 
the loan shark when he is literally beseeched today by finance 


City employes at the Ned Vorb Municipal Credit Union 
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companies, installment houses, industrial banks, personal loan 
companies, and pawnbrokers, to accept the very credit that 
he imperatively needed before; and to know also that there 
are banks, mortgage companies, building-and-loan associa- 
tions, axias, life-insurance companies, and the like, willing 
to extend credit also. 


ILL this tremendous appeal break down all caution 

and thrift, to develop a nation of debtors and chronic 
borrewers, or will it develop a race expert in family finance? 
Easy credit, and just plain credit without any trimmings, is 
undoubtedly ruining many families, but the average group 
seems to be doing a better piece of family engineering, to 
be planning its course much better than before, with the 
judicious aid of credit. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing about the extension of 
loans of small sums of money to families in budget distress 
is the relatively insignificant amount of damage done to the 
family structure by the terms of the loan. The commercial, 
state-regulated loan companies, all of which of necessity 
charge fairly high rates, are direct cause of very little work 
that comes to the social agency. Many borrowers are in- 
solvent when application is made for a loan—many are out - 
of work, sick. Others are living beyond income or carrying 
too many installment contracts. In any event, the loan 
company usually must work out a Dawes plan for the family 
and act as director general of reparations. Not a little of 
the high cost of family credit is spent in the eternal and 
everlasting insistence by the loan company that the family 
live on less than before, that it repay the loan, with its 
stiff interest, and most of all, that it get out of debt. 

One very real evil of consumer credit, and one which 
can be measured in any family, is the loss in standard of 
living occasioned by the high cost paid for credit. Interest, 
finance charges, bonuses, and discounts all decrease the pur- 
chasing power of family income. 

Barring the undue advantage which loan sharks, mortgage 
sharks, and instaliment sharks take of their strong bargaip- 
ing positions, the price of family credit tends to approach 
a business cost. In other words, the automobile buyer pays 
from 28 per cent to 35 per cent for credit (and insurance) 
because the legitimate cost of doing this type of business in 
our specialized finance company way is 
about that. The second-mortgage bor- 
rower pays from 15 per cent to 60 per 
cent—often higher—because usury laws 
prevent second mortgages from freely find- 
ing their market worth. The customer 
of the industrial bank, who furnishes en- 
dorsers, pays from 17 per cent to 35 per 
cent, and often more, because this type 
of business cannot be done with commercfal 
profit for less, except by banks of deposit 
which are now entering the field. If the 
borrower has nothing but wages or chat- 
tels to offer as security, he is charged even 
more, usually from 3 per cent to 3% per 
cent a month on unpaid balances, because 
this is the rate necessary, under present 
conditions, to bear the costs of money, in- 
vestigation, risk, collection, and the like. 
In many communities, there are no indus- 
trial bankers or chattel lenders, or personal 
loan departments of banks, so the loan 


_ curity and repaid in installments. Such a 
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shark takes the risk—and the borrower, as 
usual, pays the freight, usually at the rate 
of 20 per cent a month. 

We have checked cases in which interest 
charged by loan sharks absorbed 10 per 
cent of family income, whereas even the 
most expensive legitimate loan will seldom 
divert more than 1% per cent of income 
for interest. 

None of the legitimate credit costs just 
mentioned will ruin the average family— 
unless its credit is over-extended. No 
scheme of borrowing ever devised will cor- 
rect an unbalanced budget or save the 
weak from indulgence. In the university 
of hard knocks, two new courses for family 
financiers ought to be added, under com- 
petent professorships, on “judicious use of 
credit” and “cost of family credit.” 

Interest rates are not particularly sig- 
nificant in family finance—what counts is 
the amount of wasted purchasing power. 
Compare the money costs of various stand- 
ard loan plans, including the “industrial” 
loan system already in force in a few banks 
and now under consideration in others, 
whereby small sums may be borrowed with 
wages or endorsing co-makers as_ se- 


system may make bank credit more easily 
available to ordinary people than in the 
old days of personal banking. Based on 
$100, repaid in about a year, the Amal- 
gamated Bank in New York City will charge you $4, the 
National City Bank’s plan net cost is $4.63, the Morris 
Plan is $8, the credit union is $5.90, the Provident Loan 
Society (pawn loans) is $6 if regular installments are paid 
or $12 if the loan is not amortized. Across the river, a 
chattel loan costs $16.50. In these days of 22-cent gas, 
75-cent movies, and 35-cent sundaes, none of these charges 
is ruinous. But the New York taxi driver has often paid 
$40 in six weeks for $100 of credit to keep his means of 
livelihood awheel, and the salary-buyer victim about $240 in 
a year for the temporary use of $100, and is sued for prin- 
cipal in the bargain. 


T is most significant, though, that with the present volume 

of credit per family, the average family can save two 
or three weeks’ income by doing its own banking or establish- 
ing its credit so that it may borrow cheaply and buy for 
cash. Three hundred dollars in a savings bank will yield only 
from $10 to $12 interest annually, but used in an emergency 
it saves from $50 to $60—thereby earning a huge interest 
rate. One hundred dollars invested in credit-union shares 
pays about $6-in dividends, but it is the base usually of $500 
quick credit. Similarly, investment certificates of reputable 
industrial banks and jewelry afford immediate loan value. 

But what agency for the emergency occurring in the fam- 
ily that has not been thrifty—or lucky—in accumulating 
jewelry, securities, or credit? A credit union, where these 
mutual loan and thrift organizations exist, is the first recom- 
mendation. In many cities, Hebrew Free Loan Societies 
supply a type of family credit that cannot be duplicated. 
Next in consideration are the licensed or chartered com- 
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mercial loan companies, either those making loans on en- 
dorsers or on the security of wage assignments or household 
effects. In most industrial communities there exist state- 
regulated and supervised loan companies to make loans on 
these bases, and endorsed-note loan plans by banks are in- 
creasing in number rapidly. As pointed out before, endorsed- 
note loans are cheaper than chattel loans, and since endorse- 
ment is guarantee of payment, borrowers should exert every 
effort to avoid forced payments of the loan by friends, which 
usually results in bitterness, not to mention extra cost. If 
the loan is not paid, the industrial banking concern has the 
legal right, usually exercised, to sue for recovery from any 
or all parties to the note. 

Chattel loans, sometimes known as personal loans, are 
secured by chattel mortgage on household property and the 
signatures of both wife and husband are required. In event 
of non-payment, the loan company may possess the articles 
mortgaged, sell them, and hold the borrower accountable 
for any deficits. This right is rarely exercised, though it 
is a legal possibility, and is a keen-edged weapon for collec- 
tion. 

Commercial loan companies of all kinds, as well as banks, 
are in business to make money and are as dependent upon 
good-will for continued prosperity as other types of business. 
They must keep their money “out” and as a result borrowers 
and prospective borrowers are usually campaigned pretty 
actively to apply for loans. Strange to say, the successful 
loan company does not hesitate to reloan to borrowers with 
whom they have had difficulties in collection previously— 
knowing full well that the borrower has learned something 
of meeting his obligations by (Continued on page 185) 
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OES special protective legislation for women 
prevent them from getting a job, and shall 
it therefore be done away with? - With more 
than eight and a half million American 
women earning their living outside their own 
homes, the question has become an important 

one; and with the Supreme Court alleging the political 
progress of women as one reason for invalidating such laws, 
it seems not unlikely that women themselves will take an 
increasing part in answering it. It has become involved in 
professional feminist politics, moreover, through the consti- 
tutional amendment mothered by the Woman’s Party. At 
the second Women’s Industrial Conference, held under the 
auspices of the Women’s Bureau in Washington during 
January, 1926, members of that party conducted an almost 
riotous demonstration against the whole idea of special laws 
for women workers. 

As a result of all this, the Women’s Bureau, following 
the 1926 conference, wisely determined to investigate the 
whole question, in order that both parties to the controversy 
might, if they so desired, rest their arguments on ascertained 
facts instead of fancies. If the findings are, on the whole, 
overwhelmingly favorable to the contention of the advocates 
rather than the opponents of legislation, that is the fault of 
the facts, and not of the bureau; 
for the study at every point gives 
evidence of care and competence 
in getting relevant evidence, of 
conscientiousness in laying before 
the reader the exact facts found, 
and of balance and restraint in 
drawing conclusions. The result- 
ing report* is likely to become a 
classic of social study, illustrating, 
as it does, an unusual method of 
studying a difficult problem not 
susceptible of treatment by the 
rigid statistical methods so much 
in vogue at the moment. 

What is the situation with which 
we deal? More than 8,500,000 
women in the United States are 
earning a living in no less than 
537 out of the 572 occupations 


* The Effects of Labor Legislation on the 
Employment Opportunities of Women. 
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known to the Census Office classifiers. There is a be- 
wildering variety in our conditions. Thus, in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island one woman out of three, over ten years 
old, is earning her own living, while West Virginia, Idaho 
and New Mexico cannot show one out of eight. Contrary 
to the general impression, the last decade, even with the war 
stimulus, was not the period of their greatest gain. No less 
than 39 states saw a greater increase in the actual numbers 
of women employed outside agriculture from 1900 to 1910 
than in any other decade, while 29 states experienced their 
most rapid rate of increase as far back as 1880-90, only 6 
during 1900-1910, and the District of Columbia alone, with 
its inrush of war clerks, in 1910-20. 


HAT did happen after 1910 was a striking shift in | 


occupations. ‘There were large actual decreases in 
women working in or for the home and in personal-service 
occupations—and great increases in office-work of all kinds, 
in selling, teaching and nursing, with numerically smaller, 
but highly significant, increases in a variety of factory 
occupations. 

Amid this chaos of conditions, we have scarcely less of a 
chaos of legislation. In order to keep the study within 
manageable limits, the bureau limited its work to an examina- 
tion of the effects of hour- and night-work limitations ‘of 
women’s opportunity for employment, with some study of 
prohibited occupations. 

Florida alone has no law regulating the employment of 
women in industry; only three other states—Alabama, Iowa 
and West Virginia—have no laws limiting women’s 
hours; while the Georgia and North Carolina laws 
apply to men and women alike. All the remaining 
forty-two states and the District of Columbia have 
legislation specifically regulating women’s hours in 
one or more industries. The daily limit ranges from 
the eight hours of some western states and the 
District of Columbia, to South Carolina’s twelve in 
mercantile establishments only. In addition, various 
states prohibit or restrict night work for women in 
varying degrees. These various laws plainly owe 
their origin to a wide variety of causes and conditions, 
they apply various regulations to various groups of 
women, with various methods of enforcement. The 
question is, how seriously do they handicap women in 
getting a job in competition with men, whose employ- 
ment is not subject to these restrictions? 

Two-thirds of the gainfully employed women of 
the country are wholly outside the scope of these 
laws, while approximately two and three-quarter 
millions are covered in one way and another by some 
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of them. It is chiefly the 22.6 per cent of employed women 
in manufacturing and the 10 per cent in trade and trans- 
portation—in other words the factory workers and the 
clerks in stores—who come under special legislation. In 
addition to laws limiting their hours, some two-fifths of 
these women are subject to legislation prohibiting or re- 
stricting their work at night. 

Plainly enough, legislation is but one among many influ- 
ences governing women’s chances to get a job. This study 
has the high merit of keeping the other influences constantly 
in mind. ‘Thus if the law prohibits the employment of 
women for more than ten hours a day and almost no em- 
ployer would work a woman more than ten hours, anyway, 
then it is not the law but the employers’ standard that bars 
women from getting a job in a twelve-hour industry, except 
in those few cases where the employer has no such com- 
punctions. Now it is just such 
employers’ standards—employers’ 
ideas of what constitutes a 
“woman’s job” and what a 
“man’s job,” employers’ concep- 
tions of the conditions under 
which women should and should 
not be allowed to work—it is 
.these things which play the 
dominant part in determining 
women’s chances for getting a 
job. In fact, prevailing employ- 
ment standards being what they 
are, the direct influence of such 
legislation, whether in protecting — 
women generally or in lessening 
their chances for getting a job, 
is distinctly less than most of us 
are inclined to suppose. This 
study helps make it clear that 
protective legislation serves pri- 
marily to bring up the laggards. 
As the report states: ‘“‘No legis- 
lative standard has ever been 
enacted that has not first been 
proved practicable by some em- 
ployers.” 

In trying to find out how far 
special laws for women lead em- 
ployers to hire men when they 
would otherwise employ women, 
the bureau, in the first place, 
selected five manufacturing industries—boots and_ shoes, 
hosiery, paper boxes, electrical products, and clothing—which 
present representative conditions of women’s employment. 
In addition, other occupations illustrating special problems 
were studied: the work of women as core makers, street- 
car conductors and ticket agents, elevator operators, phar- 
macists, in printing establishments, and in metal trades. In 
addition, an examination was made of certain occupations 
prohibited in some states: buffing, polishing and grinding; 
electric and acetylene welding; gas- and electric-meter read- 
ing; and taxicab driving. The bureau studied directly, 
through visits by its agents, 1,661 establishments in 179 
towns and cities in 11 states, employing more than 665,000 
workers. In addition it gathered information through ques- 
tionnaires. ‘ 

A brief trial showed the impossibility of the method first 
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tried—that of getting the numerical and proportional dis- 
tribution of men and women in the various occupations. in 
individual establishments at significant dates before and after 
the passage of special laws. The problem is insoluble by any 
such strict statistical method. The technique was therefore 
promptly changed, reliance being placed on the “statements 
of managers and superintendents as to the past development 
of women’s employment, the current situation, and the 
factors that had influenced them,” and on the statements of 
women workers themselves as to facts within their knowl- 
edge. Its reliance had to be on the interview supplemented 
by statistical data, rather than on statistical data supple- 
mented by the interview. Technically the method is ex- 
tremely interesting: The value of the results plainly de- 
pends on the intelligence, good faith and skill with which it 
is used. Examination of the results thus far available indi- 
cates that the Women’s Bureau 
has done a masterly job (it is a 
pity we have no word ‘“mis- 
tressly”). Moreover, in a series 
of appendices it lays before the 
reader in detail the facts found 
for manufacturing and mercan- 
tile establishments. Now under 
these circumstances, unless we 
assume stupidity or bias in the 
original sampling, or prejudice in 
the securing and setting down of 
the original information (and 
there is.every reason for assum- 
ing, on the contrary, competence 
and ‘fairness on the part of the 
investigators concerned) then the 
results here attained must be re- 
garded as definitive for practical 
purposes. The Women’s Bureau 
has*answered, to the satisfaction 
of reasonable people, the question, 
How has special legislation af- 
fected women’s chances for a job? 


N the five selected manufac- 

turing industries, 312 estab- 
lishments, employing 76,000 men 
and 45,000 women, located in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, New York, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and California, 
were carefully studied. “These states enjoy a wide variety 
of hour and night-work legislation for women. Indiana, 
for example, has no hour limit; New York then had a 
9-54 standard (now it is 9-49%); Massachusetts has a 
strict 9-48 hour law; California, 8-48. Night-work laws 
are equally varied. In the 312 establishments studied, “two 
minor isolated cases in hosiery plants, where men had been 
substituted for women because the women could not work 
more than 9 hours a day, were the sum total of bona fide 
instances found of decreased employment for women result- 
ing from the enforcement of hour legislation in these five 
industries.’ (Nine women out of 24,000 were turned off.) 
In industries employing men for longer hours than are per- 
mitted women, a comparatively small number of cases were 
found where there might be additional jobs open to. women 
if they could work longer hours. Massachusetts, with its 
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strict 48-hour week for women, and its perennial employers’ 
coniplaints, furnishes the best test case. In that state, 82 
concerns, now employing 10,391 women, said they would 
like to use them during longer hours; but taking 
in each case the employer’s most generous estimate 
of the additional number that he might use if 
their hours were longer, the total number of added 
jobs for women in these plants would be under 
500—less than one-half of 1 per cent. More 
than half the employers having longer hours for 
men than women said that they 

would not employ women for such “AS 


‘ 


“* 


hours even if the law allowed it. Dy re 
Pa Ae eee 
The bureau summarizes thus: Ra eal 
mena EF ve 


The general attitude of the pres- 
ent-day manager in industry, as well 
as the specific findings detailed in the 
various sections of this report, shows 
that the adoption of shorter-hour 
standards is an almost universal de- 
velopment. . . . The enforced or 
voluntary shortening of hours for 
women seems to have brought with 
it in most instances a similar decrease for men. But whether 
or not they have been shared by men, there is absolutely no 
indication in any of the establishments studied that the shorter 
hour schedules have been in any way a handicap for women. 


OW about night-work laws? New Hampshire, Rhode 

Island, Ohio, [linois have none. At the other extreme, 
Wisconsin prohibits women’s work from 6 Pp. M. to 6 A. M.} 
Massachusetts, New York and Indiana from 10 Pp. M. to 
6 4. M. How much effect did these laws have on women’s 
chances? Surprisingly little. Less than half the plants 
operating at night in the restrictive states put on a night 
shift of men instead of women; and of the 107 employers 
making such substitution, 54 said that they did not want to 
use women at night anyway. Most commonly, the processes 
requiring. women are not carried on at night. Of course, 
some employers would like to have women for night work, 
but “there is an astonishingly strong feeling among employ- 
- ers in industry against the employment of women at night, 
irrespective of legal regulation.” Ohio and Illinois have 
no night-work law; yet diligent search by the Women’s 
Bureau, in the spring of 1927, disclosed in Ohio just 18 
establishments employing 2,695 women at night (out of 
409,970 women working in 1920), and in Illinois 10 estab- 
lishments employing 259 women (out of 540,938) !_ Employ- 
ers in general simply will not hire women for night work, 
law or no law. Except among the laggards, then, how can 
night-work laws seriously restrict women’s chances? It is 
keeping well within the facts to say that in the five indus- 
tries studied there was found no evidence of 
any substantial lessening of women’s oppor- 
tunities for employment as a result either of 
hour or night-work laws. So far as any- 
thing may be regarded as typical in the 
varied field of women’s employment in manu- 
facturing, it is perhaps safe to regard the 
facts here found as typical, though the 
bureau over and over again warns the reader 
against generalization. 

Hour legislation for stores tells much the 
same story. The net result has been the 
elimination of long weekly and excessive 
Saturday hours. The bureau studied 54 
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stores in Massachusetts, California and Indiana, the first 
two with hour laws, the last with none. Daily hours were 
short everywhere, with weekly and Saturday hours distinctly 
longer in Indiana than elsewhere. Nowhere had 
the law resulted in the hiring of men instead of 
women, though 4 out of 23 Massachusetts and 
California employers suggested possibilities of 
slightly enlarged opportunities for women (as 

floor managers, for example). if 

their hours were not restricted. As 
re women are already serving accept- 
Wore . ably in those capacities in both 
eae states, however, and as the man- 
agers expect their numbers to in- 
AG ny rede crease because a higher type of 
: women than of men can be had 
tor the salaries paid, the restriction 
due to hour laws seems to amount 
om to little. Cheapness and proved 
e: competence in the face of tradi- 
/ tional ideas—these and not the 

laws are the things that have 
determined women’s chances in mercantile establishments. 

Waitresses are supposed to be barred by laws from the 
good jobs with the high tips, because those jobs require long- 
hours or night work. Again the facts are stranger than the 
fiction. The bureau studied 198 restaurants employing 2,537 
men and. 2,361 women—in California, with an 8-48 hour 
standard and permitted night work for women; New York 
with 9 and 54 hours and no night work in cities of the first 
and second class except in hotel restaurants; and Illinois, 
with a 10-hour day, a 7-day week, and permitted night work 
(practically no standard). In all three states much the 
same results emerged. Very few waiters had actual hours 
longer than those that were legal for waitresses. Only rarely 
were either waiters or waitresses employed 7 days a week, 
even when the law permitted it. The prohibition of night 
work in New York has apparently restricted employment far 
women somewhat; yet in hotels, where they could legally 
work at night, waitresses constituted but 10 per cent of the 
force serving after ten o'clock. The controlling influence 
once more lies outside the legislative field. Everywhere the 
first-class restaurants with formal service (and high tips) 
were found to employ chiefly men, because either manage- 
ment or patrons thought that first-class service required men, 
or for other reasons quite unconnected with the law. The 
tea-rooms and coffee shops, on the other hand, mostly em- 
ployed women, likewise for reasons satisfactory to the man- 
agement. The cheaper restaurants, with counter and table 
service, employed both men and women. Of 
111 high-class restaurants giving reasons fér 
preferring men, only 3 mentioned legal re- 
strictions on women’s work; of 16 cheap 
restaurants, 3 mentioned the same cause. It 
is clear how little the law is responsible for 
barring women from the high-paying res- 
taurant jobs. 

Turning now to the cause célébre of the 
women printers, we find a different situation. 
Members of a highly skilled group of work- 
ers, admitted to a powerful trade union that 
enforces high standards of wages, hours and 
conditions of work, (Continued on page 194) 
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Burchfield, Painter 


The artist has his own ways of being socially-minded. 
One of these is the use of a purging irony, another is 
the transfiguration of the familiar so that it acquires a 
new beauty. When Charles Burchfield’s work was first 
exhibited in 1920—before Main Street had untavorable 
significance as a term in our speech—it commented 
bitterly on the spiritual shortcomings of the American 
scene. This young man, it was plain, found the homes, 
the villages and the work environment of the miners and 
steel workers of his part of Ohio hideous and wished to 
make some dent on the smugness of the country. From his 
hatred had grown pictures that lingered in the memory. 

Since then Burchfield has become 
well known. In these years his mood 
has softened. He reflects a general 
change among us in our attitude 
towards ourselves, our new respect 
for what we have been and what 
we are. We restore the once-despised 
furniture of our parents to favor; he 
makes works of art from our mongrel 
architecture, the homely locomotive 
steaming through the town, working- 
men’s simple homes, factories, rail- 
road tracks and semaphores, the 
entrance to a mine, the ugly little stores 
with their false fronts. 


An etching of Charles Burchfield by 
his friend, J..J. Lankes 


of Familiar Scenes 


Burchfield founds all his work on the life or the 
mood with which he is familiar. It is not realism 
that results but fresh vision. Suddenly we are cured 
of our astigmatism and can see the rich colors of the 
everyday world. Lesser artists have begun to imitate 
his subjects, but since their paintings lack the emo- 
tional context of his work, they remain—lesser artists. 
Burchfield does not pose as a thinker. In fact he 
chafes at the superfluities with which so many 
American artists occupy their attention, and at their 
assumption of mental superiority. He would set such 
as these for a time at doing some of the necessary 
but unsavory tasks of the world— 
otherwise they get, as he says, “too 
rare for humanity.” 

He earns a living for his family by 
making designs for a wallpaper manu- 
facturer. The work relegates his in- 
dependent painting to his leisure time, 
but he is inclined to view it in a good 
light: this livelihood leaves him free 
from any dependence on patronage. 
Moreover it keeps him practical. 
For, as he sees the artist’s prob- 
lem, “A fellow must keep his feet 
on the ground all the time.” That is 
good “American.” —F. L. K. 
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The Middle 


Class Looks 


Down the Years 


By ROBERT W. KELSO 


T is the commonest experience for the man 
who has climbed out upon a life raft in our 
economic sea to look back into the dark 
waters and say of the struggling heads 
beneath him, “Ah well, it’s your own fault 
if you are in poverty. Just see what I did!” 

A feeling of security; a welling of sympathy; a gift in aid 
of the struggler: at best these are likely to be his response. 
They are the mainsprings also of charity, of that vast practice 
in philanthropy of which the world now boasts. 

Modern charity, like the giving of olden days, is not 
designed to pull the struggler up onto the raft. It takes his 
condition of struggle as it finds it. It gives expression to 
sympathy. That is all. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
giving under the leadership of the church, which counsels 
charity for the good of the giver’s soul, should have 
developed into a vast system of doles. Even to this day, 
charity does not deserve the title of philanthropy. It is less 
than that: it is dolanthropy. 

Because it is characteristic of the mind to begin with the 
tangible and the obvious and to grope along from that be- 


ginning to the abstruse and the mysterious, human society . 


has been thinking of common welfare largely as a problem 
ot charity. The poor have been defined as the dependent 
and their relief as the very essence of welfare work. But 
today a truer logic of the public well-being is beginning to 
dawn. We are able to see a more important function for 
welfare work among poor but normally self-supporting 
members of the community than among those who already 
constitute the wreckage. The old view was the product of 
sympathy; the new vision is the result of reason. Both 
motives are essential to the driving force of the future. 
Their wise blending will weave the texture of the welfare 
program of tomorrow. 


HE middle-class of modern America is made up of a 

workingman, a houseworking wife, three children, and 
one elderly person, a grandparent. They have no savings. 
At most they could weather one illness, other than the 
breadwinner’s, without debt. All six are dependent upon 
the earnings of the breadwinner. Sickness, unemployment, 
industrial accident, however, hover like vultures in their 
consciousness. 

Some measures already have been undertaken in the 
United States to secure to this middle-class family those 
equities naturally theirs but likely, if let alone, to be 
wrenched from them. When society shall have set up these 
protective measures in effective form, it will have added 
height to its temple of civilization. It will have done more 
than gather up human debris about the walls. 

One of the most recent of these enterprises—and one 
most closely akin to remedial relief—is governmental aid to 
mothers with dependent children. It is a child-welfare 


effort, aimed at the preservation of the family home and the 
guaranty of mother’s care and leadership in the rearing of 
the young. It has grown with American suddenness. Since 
the beginning in Missouri in 1911, forty-two of the forty- 
eight states and the District of Columbia, together with 
Alaska and Hawaii, have enacted mother’s aid legislation. 
The federal Children’s Bureau estimates that some 200,000 
children throughout the United States now receive some 
benefit under mothers’ aid laws. 

Here is a clerk making $2,200 a year. He has a wife and 
two children, with a third soon to come. The home is bright, 
well kept, is even being bought on the building-and-loan 
plan. The future looks fair. One has a right to think that 
these children will receive good care, will attend the public 
school, and will grow up to average competence as citizens. 
It is a typical middle-class family. But just at this juncture 
the father dies of tuberculosis. 


HE dole system would give this mother a pittance in 

her own home, but it would not let her keep the house 

her husband was beginning to own. She must sell it and 
reduce herself to want before she can rightfully ask public 
aid. She must go out to work, and during this time the 
usual poor-relief system Would pay scant attention to the 
children until they become old enough to earn. Mothers’ aid 
would forestall this economic decline by preserving the home 
and by maintaining the widow there in the capacity of mother. 
It is true that relief under mothers’ aid is thus far in- 
adequate in most instances, to allow the mother to bring up 
her children in their own home as the law professes. In 
thirty-five out of the forty-two states operating under the 


law, the maximum allowed to any one family cannot exceed - 


$800 a year, whereas the Children’s Bureau estimates $1,000 
as the minimum necessary to a decent standard of living 
for the average family of a mother and three dependent 
children. In twenty states this maximum could not exceed 
$480, while the actual grant in almost all cases is much 
below the maximum. An analysis of the outlays of sixty-one 
cities showed an average family grant of less than two- -thirds 
of the minimum amount necessary to support. 

Yet with all these shortcomings, mothers’ aid is a cén- 
structive step in public-welfare service. So far as it goes, it 
places the emphasis upon the conservation of social assets 
rather than upon the resurrection of social liabilities. It is 
the dawn of reason in the dole system of relieving the poor. 


N another phase of public weifare, the world is awakening 

to a need for action. It has even made a beginning. 
This is the provision of support for workers too old to keep 
on at the job. In the swift pace of the industry of today, a 
laborer is done for at fifty. In an agricultural economy a 
man is good for outdoor labor, descending from heavy 
harvesting to gardening and chores, until he reaches a ripe 
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old age. In the mills, his life greys with his hair. By the 
time he is fifty he is a bad risk on the score of sickness, 
accident and general vigor and speed at the machines. With 
younger fellows wanting his job, he is let out to join the 
ranks of the superannuated. 

John Smith is forty-five when tight money and contracting 
credit so far curtail activity in the steel industry that he is 
let out. He was a good workman; and he will be a good 
man when the mill opens again; but there are many stout 
young fellows between twenty and thirty who want his job. 
Statistics show that he is more likely to fall sick than the 
younger fellows: he is not quite as able to stand the heat and 
the strain of heavy labor. He is a little more liable to acci- 
dent perhaps, and a good deal slower at recovery. Conse- 
- quently, since the mill is run for profit and has no business 
concern with John’s welfare, the younger fellows get the job. 
John is left out. Able as he is at forty-five, he is super- 
annuated in the presence of so much available young labor. 


ROM this time on, John’s support is the burden of his 
F wife and children, just as John himself has had to 
contribute to the support of his parents and may still 
have them in his home as dependents. Thus far it has never 
been supposed that those thirty years during which John has 
worked steadily in the mill and in which he has thus worn 
himself out, should be made to pay for his support from the 
time he ceases to earn until he dies. Yet it is altogether 
logical that they should—nay, it is socially necessary, in the 
economy of the future, that the enterprise to which John has 

_ given his life should see him through to the end. 

This obvious fact of early superannuation in modern in- 
dustry has met no echoing response in America, as yet, in 
rational plans for the financing of the life period beyond the 
days of active earning capacity. To be sure, five of our states 
and the territory of Alaska have enacted old-age pension 
laws, but in every instance these are phases of poor relief 
with only a gesture in the direction of social equity. Arizona 
declared in a loud voice with arm extended, that all alms- 
houses shall be abolished and that the funds previously laid 
out in indoor relief shall be distributed in pensions to the 
aged residents of the state. Her supreme court returns the 
arm silently to her side with the comment that this plan is 
unconstitutional. Alaska, with provision for her aged 
settlers already made in the Homes for Pioneers at Fair- 
banks and Sitka, tenders those eligible for admittance the 
alternative of an old-age pension. Nevada takes a flier in 
pensions only to find that she has but five thousand dollars 
in tax funds with which to meet her engagement. She repeals 
and gives the counties a chance to do it locally. And they 
do not take it. Montana, likewise in generous mood, ex- 
tends to her fifty-five counties this same splendid oppor- 
tunity, and thirty-four of them take it up by giving a total 
of $6,500 each month to 378 persons, only 25 of whom are 


known to have left the poorhouse in order to get it. It is 


a bagatelle. 


UT now comes the great industrial state of Pennsyl- 

yania, with her ten million souls, most of whom work 
by the day, and hordes of whom are destined to enter the 
vale of death through the deepening shadows of poverty. 
She enacts a non-contributory old-age pension, after the 
British manner, payable to any person seventy years of age 
or over, a resident of the state for at least fifteen consecutive 
years just preceding application, and possessing not more 
than three thousand dollars in property. It was dolefully 
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predicted that high taxes would have to be raised to meet 
this law, and this nightmare was relieved, in 1925, by a 
decree of the supreme court holding the measure uncon- 
stitutional. Thus American experience with old-age pensions 
is as yet no more than a benevolent gesture. 

But not so in Britain and on the Continent. There the 
financing of old age has become grounded in the philosophy 
of empire. In Europe, pensions for old age go back to the 
eighties of the last century. The German act of 1889 was 
the first ambitious venture. Today in Germany, after six 
amendatory phases, old-age support is based upon old-age 
insurance and involves the annual disbursement of over 
$117,000,000 in government money. The funds are made 
up of contributions from the insured, the employer and the 
government. ‘There is not an important nation of Europe 
today without its old-age pension system. 

Britain by her Widows, Orphans and Old Age Con- 
tributory Pension Act of 1925, has definitely recognized 
the need for taking old age off the culm-heap and giving it, 
by social edict, that support which industry would deny it. 
The last report of the Ministry of Health lists some 385,000 
persons between the ages of sixty-five and seventy who have 
been added to the already large group of pensioners who 
exceeded that age. 

In the United States live five million persons who are 
sixty-five years of age or over. All but a mere remnant of 
them are honorable citizens who have spent their lives in 
honest toil. A fraction of them have acquired enough 
property to support them to the end. A very few have a 
competence by inheritance. The rest are dependent upon 
their children or upon the community. Yet as a group they 
do not belong to the ranks of the public dependent. They 
are our middle-class stock, who have outlived their earning 
power. Obviously the principle of insurance is applicable to 
their case. By such means the heavy risk of dependency in 
the one individual may be spread to a lighter burden for all 
other individuals in the community, and the burden of old- 
age dependency may be spread over the whole arc of the 
earning years. The future in America undoubtedly holds the 
prospect of a uniform provision for the support of the aged 
on an insurance basis, as now effective in Europe. 


N still a third way, society seeks to fend off disadvantage 

and the danger of dependency from the middle-class 
family. This is through statutory provisions which identify 
his rights to protection and to compensation for injury in 
industry. Only a few years ago, if a beam fell from a 
traveling crane and John Smith was under it, the only thing 
John could be certain of was his injury. The employer did 
not owe a duty to send him to the hospital for treatment, 
though through sheer humanity this was often done. If John 
sought to recover damages from his employer for the injury, 
he had first to prove that the employer was negligent; that 
he himself was not negligent; that no fellow servant was 
negligent; and that this was not one of the ordinary risks 
of the employment. 

Moreover John had to retain an attorney and make his 
claim in,a court of law—usually a court with a crowded 
docket. With the greatest good-luck, recovery could be had 
after a couple of years. The John Smith in such a case was 
usually a workman who depended upon the Saturday-night 
pay-slip to meet the grocery bills of the week just passed, 
and had no money with which to pay a lawyer. He 
couldn’t wait. The employer could. If ever a man needed 
to settle out of court, it was (Continued on page 191) 
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Some Tests for Democracy 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


NE of the most challenging definitions of 

democracy that I ever heard was given by 

a young Harvard professor. It is partic- 

ularly interesting at this precise moment, in 

Italy, Germany, Russia, where experiments 

in government chance to be in crucial stages 
of test; in Great Britain, commonly credited with being the 
mother of parliamentary systems despite its nominally mon- 
archical form; or in our own country, now in the throes 
of a more than ordinarily significant presidential campaign. 
This is substantially what that professor said: 

“Tell me your own definition of aristocracy, oligarchy— 
royalty if you will. Make it anything you like, as exclusive 
as you please. Then I shall transform it into a definition 
of democracy by prescribing that under it any citizen may 
aspire to and attain the highest place, privileges, responsibili- 
ties and authority therein, upon his own merits, regardless 
of race, religion, sex, family, class or station, upon his own 
personal merits.” 

Challenging as it is, the definition is not sufficient, be- 
cause while it would abolish hereditary advantage and equal- 
ize opportunity, it might operate under Fascism at one end 
or a class dictatorship at the other. It says nothing about 
who at the last may govern or how, by what method those 


who govern may be chosen, or what provision there shall 


be for altering the system to meet changing conditions. 


N THEORY at least—in actuality it exists nowhere 

under the sun—the American and English systems, and 
some of those in the new republics of Europe, answer bet- 
ter, in that they propose, under ostensibly equal conditions 
and definitions, equal opportunity, voice, responsibility and 
power for every individual as such. In Germany, years ago, 
despite the existence of practically absolute autocracy en- 
trenched behind the crown of Prussia, Bismarck established 
a voting right almost universal; yet the individual, directly 
or en masse, vote as he might for representatives in the 
Reichstag or state parliaments, had very little to say about 
the laws under which he lived. In the United States today 
we have at stake as a material issue, however much it may 
be dodged or glossed over, the question of the extent to 
which such a matter as his personal religion may condition 
an individual’s access to the highest political place in the 
land. 


N ITALY, nominally, perhaps one may so aspire, short 

of the crown itself; but to advance an inch he must 
at least be of the only political organization that has survived 
under the Fascist rule. In Russia as well, anything in the 
way of effective or even seriously attempted opposition to 
the existing regime has been and still is suppressed with a 
ruthlessness not exceeded under the czars. To be sure, 


neither in Italy nor in Russia is there any pretense about it. 
Fascismo, by the mouth of Mussolini and otherwise by au- 
thoritative declaration, and the Soviets in Russia, have openly ~ 
repudiated democracy as the enemy of what they stand for. 
Between them, both systems represent complete dictatorship 
without recourse save by resort to force. Every form of 
what we mean by political opposition is excluded. It may 
indeed be—though the history of even the most benevolent 
dictatorships justifies doubt—that within the sharply drawn’ 
boundaries of the ruling “parties” an individual has his 
chance under these systems to win political preferment so 
long as he keeps ‘dissonant sentiments to himself; but any- 
thing like free speech, political and social experiment, the 
wholesome leavening of political life by minority attempts 
to initiate new measures, to alter evil or unjust conditions 
or to overthrow faithless and tyrannical public officers, be- 
come increasingly difficult if not impossible. And the inevit- 
able tendency is for the ruling group not only to entrench 
itself in the present but to provide for its perpetuation. 


HIS is precisely what is happening now in Italy. It 

seems as if the last peg had been driven into the Fascist 
structure, the last vestige of anything like constitutionalism 
in our sense of the word swept out. The change is even 
more complete than that.in Russia, because there, one auto- 
cracy has been succeeded by another, and the technique of 
enforcement now is not more despotic than that which it 
supplanted. 

Hitherto the momentous question has been, What will 
happen upon the passing of Mussolini? That was the sub- 
ject of much anxiety when I was in Italy two years ago. 
For Mussolini seemed to have no understudy, and the group 
immediately surrounding him contained the makings of a 
lively fight for control, with the public welfare subject to 
its outcome. Who would suppress the disorders certain 
to break out with the disappearance of Mussolini? Which, 
for example, would enforce the inevitable martial law—the 
extra-legal Fascist militia, or the army, which at that time 
was bitterly and notoriously anti-Fascist? The army was 
for the king and the royal house, as against the regime whith 
had elbowed both king and army into the background. And 
what would be the unscrambling of the political situation 
which Fascism had brought about in Italy? The old sys- 
tem had been taken to pieces and its fragments scattered 
to the four winds, along with most of those concerned in 
administering it. Everything would hang upon the solution 
of that enigma, and nobody could foresee the answer. 


OW the Fascist structure is receiving its capstone. 
The succession has been provided for in thorough- 
going Fascist fashion. The last and logical step has been 
taken, to put all this business irrevocably into the hands of 
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the Grand Council of Fascismo. It is contended by some 
(though there appears to be some doubt about it) that it 
includes even the succession to the throne itself; that upon 
the death of the present king the succession must have the 
Grand Council’s approval. However that be, it seems prob- 
able that before the end of the present year something akin 
to the Roman Catholic “College of Cardinals” will have 
been created, by giving to the Grand Council the power to 
name the prime minister. As the Pope appoints the cardinals 
who elect his own successor, so Mussolini names the mem- 
bers of the Grand Council; and the council nominates the 
candidates for parliament in whose “election” no candidates 
outside of Fascismo are permitted. 


T IS quite arguable that the Fascist system—or that of 

the Soviets for that matter—might be preferable as a 
practical governmental system for the United States or else- 
where. The answer depends upon what you regard as the 
test of government. We do not know very much about 
the practical results of the Russian system; we have been 
fed alike with lies and propaganda, and have not yet emerged 
from the rule of emotion and prejudice. But as to Italy we 
do know that to all outside appearances Italy’s present re- 
gime has brought about many improvements and done away 
with many evils. The city of Naples, for instance, is in- 
comparably cleaner than it was when I went there first 
in 1923, when Fascismo was just getting under way. From 
the point of view of the tourist, there have been innumer- 
able changes for the better. Outsiders cannot know whether 
these things are altogether due to the new regime, or would 
have come about approximately as well in the normal post- 
war recovery, as they have come about in other countries; 
for example, under the German Republic. One is assured 
—and I personally believe it to be true—that the mass of 
the Italian people prefer the new conditions, the practical 
operation of the new system, to the old. It is impossible 
for the outsider to snow. 


E THE fact about this what it may, it is important 

to bear in mind that democracy, as we understand the 
term, is extinct, anyway for the time being, in both Italy 
and Russia. “Those who believe, or affect to believe, that 
either of these systems would be an improvement upon what 
we have in the United States, in Great Britain, in France, 
in Germany, should keep very clearly in mind not only the 
distinctions in technique, nor the fact that in both it means 
the enthronement of one group, maintaining itself in the last 
analysis by force, suppressing without room for appeal to 
law or theoretical human rights every suggestion of change; 
but that the logic of it justifies similar practices in the event 
of the power falling into the hands of any other group. 


S TO its results ingoperation one may question from 

the point of view of democracy, anyway these aspects 

of social and political life, each I think indispensable in any 
test of a political system: 

First, is there any assumption that individuals are of differ- 
ent breeds, castes or classes, apart from their personal quali- 
ties, within which by law or strictly applied custom they 
must remain? To what extent, with reference to political 
or other preferment, is the individual weighted, pro or 
contra, by reason of social position, personal opinions, wealth, 
family or other external circumstance regardless of his per- 
sonal behavior and capacity ? 
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Second, to what extent is there assumption (or denial) of 
the inalienable right of the people by constitutional means 
to make their laws for the common welfare in the exercise 
of their judgment guided by experiment and free discussion 
of its results; to choose and discharge their public officials 
in like manner, and at their due discretion to alter however 
fundamentally their form of government? 

These things were taken for granted in our own Declara- 
tion of Independence: 


That whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or abolish it. 


So there is another, a third test, and that is in the question 
whether any people has the self-control, the poise, the gen- 
eral good temper, necessary to carry on these political pro- 
cesses in an adult and self-respecting manner. Italy and 
Russia are among those looking on, these days, getting their 
own impressions as to whether our system works better than 
theirs! 


URING tthe early part of the present political cam- 

paign in the United States the present writer has been 
in Europe. There is surprising interest there in our be- 
havior as we choose our next president; an interest which 
has nothing to do with any expected or desired effect of the 
choice upon European affairs, We are giving to the rest of 
the world an exhibit of our own attitude toward democracy. 
Our own respect for it and fitness to exemplify it. Before- 
hand, and whichever way it comes out, we are describing 
to that world the character and attainments of the man 
whom we shall choose to occupy what we are fond of calling 
the most exalted station on earth. The spectacle is fully 
appreciated. What we are calling our candidates and each 
other, is being heard round the world. There is a fight 
in the Big House on the Hill, and all the neighborhood is 
enjoying it hugely. They are forming their own notion 
about our belief in that kind of tolerance which our system, 
as contrasted with those of Italy and Russia, is supposed 
to exemplify. 


VERY little while I hear somebody express the opinion 

that Fascism—to say nothing of those who would im- 

port the Soviet system—would be a good thing for these 

United States; that it would stabilize conditions and assure 

the rule of those who think themselves most fit to rule. I 

heard some talk of that sort in Germany, and I know there 
are Fascist movements in Great Britain and France. 

To people of that thought I commend the tests for democ- 
racy outlined above, and suggest first that they examine 
themselves candidly as to their own actual faith in what 
would happen to them and to the things which they profess 
to hold dear if the weapon they would adopt, so congenial 
and tempting for the establishment of their own group, 
should fall into other hands. It is all very well when the 
crowd in power is your own. But what have you left to 
say by way of protest when by some shift of power, some 
coup d’état, the whip gets into the clutch of those whom 
you and your kind have been able hitherto to keep in silence 
and subjection? 

Ask the Russian of the old regime, refugees scattered to 
the four corners of the earth, how it feels to be the victims 
of the methods of oppression under which they flowered so 
comfortably, thank you, when the shoe was on the other 
foot! 


N a full-page newspaper announcement setting 

forth its value to advertisers, the American 

Weekly boasts that its twenty-five million 

readers “own the fewest cows, chickens, sew- 

ing machines, preserving kettles, but the 

fullest-stocked medicine chests, toilet shelves, 

and frippery drawers.” The imputation is clear that people 

who own cows and chickens have so little money to spend 

that they are undesirable subscribers for a magazine which 

wishes to sell its circulation to advertising. And unfor- 

tunately this imputation is true, based on the stony facts 

of the farm incomes which measure the living of some 30 
per cent of the people of the United States. 

A recent report of the federal Department of Agriculture 
summarizes the 1927 balance sheets of nearly 14,000 farmers 
in widely scattered parts of the country. They may be 
considered representative, though as a group their lot is 
probably somewhat brighter than that of the whole run 
of farm families. Aside from the value of home-grown food, 
which averaged $247, more than half of these families (55 
per cent) had an annual income of less than $1,000 with 
which to meet their cash outlay for living, interest and 
principal on debts, and farm improvements; 22 per cent 
had from $500 to $1,000; 24 per cent somewhere between 
zero and $500; and not quite 9 per cent ran into the red 
with actual losses. 

Then, figuring agricultural production another way, the 
department worked out average returns for 1927-8 and 
compared them with corresponding figures for wages and 
interest in industry. For this year, the reward for the 
labor of the whole farm family, including an allowance for 
the residential value of the farm house, is $717; the average 
farm-hand gets $584 without board; while the annual aver- 
age for factory workers, not including the unemployed 
industrial population, is $1,301 per person. Considered as 
business men, farmers seem to have a return of 3.4 per cent 
on the market value of their capital. While comparable 
figures for industrial corporations are not available, the 
department observes moderately that in preceding years 
this has been “considerably higher.” 

People who live in the country support proportionately 
a much larger number of children (38 per cent of the popu- 
lation as compared to. 27 per cent) than do city-dwellers, 
and a larger number of old people. This year their average 
earnings show a very slight improvement over last, yet they 
still are more than 25 per cent below the level of 1919-20. 
During this period the average wage paid to factory em- 
ployes has held a little more than even, with a gain of 2 
per cent. As Mrs. Worcester points out elsewhere in this 
issue, even that $1,301 per factory employe at which the 
farmers look with envy, has its tragic limitations when it 
is considered in terms of family living. But another great 
section of the American people is even further removed 
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from the glow of American prosperity. Whether it be the 
“average” family whose combined efforts give them $717 to 
spend on shoes and school-bags, pots, pans, sugar, coffee, 
Ford tires and other things not native to American hus- 
bandry, or the quarter of the representative families whose 
cash incomes hovered betwen 0 and $500, the American 
Weekly is quite right in contrasting frippery and the farm. 


EW BEDFORD’S mills are open again, and the 
N Weavers are running off the material left in the looms 
when on April 1, they went out on the longest and bitterest 
strike the old textile town has known for thirty years. The 
strike ended when the unions unexpectedly voted to accept 
a compromise they had turned down a week earlier. Faced 
with winter privations for themselves and their children, 
after six jobless months, the workers agreed to a 5 per cent 
wage cut, on condition that they would in future be given 
thirty days’ notice. before a general wage cut went into effect. 
The strike was called after the members of the New Bed- 
ford Manufacturers’ Association posted notice of a 10 per 
cent wage cut, and has involved nearly thirty thousand 
skilled and unskilled workers (see The Survey, October 1's, 
page 74). 

Because of demoralized markets and rusty machinery, the 
owners were reluctant to resume operations too rapidly. 
Only about 20 per cent of the workers were taken back 
the first few days. 

The Textile Mills Committees, the “outlaw” indus- 
trial union organized by Albert Weisbord, refuses to accept 
the wage compromies and declares the strike still on. The 
committees are holding mass meetings, to urge their mem- 
bers to remain on strike, to continue picketing the mills 
and to treat any workers returning to the mills as “scabs”. 
About thirty arrests were made the day the mills reopened, 
when picket-lines of these “die hards’” resisted police effo#ts 
to break their ranks and disperse them. 

Toward the end of the strike, the workers made the con- 
structive suggestion that shareholders and wage-earners— 
the two groups suffering most directly from short time and 
adverse balance sheets—cooperate in rebuilding the New 
Bedford textile industry. Here is the possibility of a new 
alignment in American industry. ‘The official settlement of 
the strike does not necessarily mean, of course, that the door 
is shut to conference and some sort of working agreement 
for study and cooperation between mill employes and share- 
holders. Certainly there is little hope of permanent peace 
for New Bedford textiles in available reports of the new 
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‘wage agreement and the partial resumption of work. All 
too clearly, New Bedford is still the center of a disorganized 
industry, factional union warfare, under-employment and 
low wages. _ 


a peepee flights have stimulated our air- 
mindedness, and increased the number of planes and 
airways as well as the columns of front-page aviation news. 
Since there is more air travel in this country, naturally 
enough, perhaps, we read with increasing frequency of air- 
plane accidents. Hard on the heels of the optimistic report 
of the National Safety Council’s statistical committee at the 
recent Safety Congress, come disquieting figures on “civil 
air navigation” accidents from the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce. ‘These statistics show more air 
accidents during the first six months of 1928 than during 
the entire previous year. During the first half of 1928, there 
were 390 airplane accidents in which 153 people were killed 
and 276 injured, against 200 such accidents, with 164 
fatalities, during 1927. 

In 1927, the number of airplane accidents in proportion 
to the number of miles flown, however, showed an encourag- 
ing decrease. Available portions of the report for the first 
half of 1928 do not indicate whether this trend continues. 
The report shows, however, that of the 1928 accidents, 163, 
or more than 40 per cent, occurred with licensed planes, 
as against 34, 17 per cent, of all airplane accidents in 1927. 
Apparently reasonable safeguard against accident due to 
faulty mechanism or operation means rigid inspection as 
well as licensing of planes and periodical re-testing of pilots. 
During the past six months, 64 of the 390 planes that fig- 
ured in major accidents were engaged in schedule flying 
(airways) ; 69 in student instructions; 17 in experimental 
flying (tests, races, endurance) ; 270 in miscellaneous flying, 
not on schedule or airways (pleasure, passenger carrying). 

On the basis of this report, it becomes increasingly clear 
that civil aviation in this country has reached a stage calling 
for careful and uniform laws in all the states, governing 
licenses for planes and pilots and strictly regulating flying 
fields and all schools of flying. 


ECENTRALIZATION does not offer a satisfactory 
remedy to counteract the ever-growing tendency of 
the world and his wife—and especially of his son and daugh- 
ter—to migrate to the already overcrowded city. Rather is 
the solution to be found in decentralization. Large cities 
need not be abolished, but according to Raymond Unwin, 
dean of town planners and president of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning, the large city 
of the future must contain only those activities which can 
not efficiently be carried on elsewhere; all other work and 
play should be relegated to neighboring satellite towns. The 
central areas must be kept free for what are properly central 
functions. They must be less disturbed by irrelevant details 
and their streets less cluttered up with traffic which has no 
real business there. 
By this draining ‘off of workers who can as well perform 
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their duties elsewhere, a group of city planners gathered to- 
gether at a dinner given by the City Housing Corporation 
in New York City on the eve of Mr. Unwin’s return to 
London, asserted that the large metropolis can be relieved 
of thousands whose travels to and from their jobs compli- 
cate almost hopelessly the traffic problem in our big cities 
and whose unnecessary presence is a detriment to their own 
as to the general well-being of the community. Every small 
town cannot have its financial district, its grand opera, its 
huge public library. For these, it must take a trip to town. 
But every neighboring satellite city can have its own edu- 
cational system, its own recreational facilities at home. And 
many large industrial concerns can efficiently carry on a part 
—if not all—of their functions from a small town and thus 
relieve the city of the burden of supplying a traffic system, 
if not living quarters, for needless thousands. 

In other words, the solution of modern overcrowding is 
to be found not merely in the garden city, but in the direc- 
tion of the better distribution of the function of the city and 
greater localizing of the life of the people. “Give unto the 
large city the functions that rightfully belong to the large 
city, and give unto the satellite city the functions that right- 
fully belong there,” might be offered as the watchword of 
Mr. Unwin and this representative group of American city 
planners. 

The recognition of the fact that the metropolis and the 
small town complement each other, that both are essential 
in modern civilization, is the first step toward solving the 
problem of congestion, 


O insure that the satellite city will stick to its orbit 

there must be great foresight in regard to the type of 
development of the region around it. In England, this has 
been accomplished by developing a permanent enfolding belt 
of farm land. In America, where the taxation system makes 
this method impracticable, Thomas Adams, director of the 
Regional Plan of New York, recommends that all new towns 
be encircled by a parkway system. Besides insuring per- 
manency for the community thus enclosed, such a system 
would contribute greatly to the traffic problem of the entire 
region. Moreover, parkways pay for themselves in increased 
tax valuations, as Westchester County has fully demon- 
strated. 

Radburn—the new complete town planned for the motor 
age which the City Housing Corporation has undertaken 
near Paterson, New Jersey—not only concretely illustrates 
the essentials of a modern satellite city in close proximity to 
the metropolis, but it is of even greater importance from 
another angle, in the opinion of this authoritative group of 
town planners. The creation of Radburn is, in fact, the 
first step in the carrying out of a regional plan for the entire 
New York district. Radburn illustrates the proper localiz- 
ing of the life of the people. If Radburn succeeds in work- 
ing out some of the problems of traffic and concentration of 
industry and population, the carrying out of the program of 
the Regional Plan of New York (so often discussed in the 
pages of The Survey) will receive a great impetus. No mat- 
ter how many Radburns come into being, Manhattan must 
always remain to accommodate those functions that can only 
be carried on in a great metropolis. Radburn will point the 
way to regional planners in other sections of the country. 
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UR age is not tuned to poetry. In an age of 

reason, even the poets think their poems in- 

stead of feeling them. The more gratitude we 

must feel to the devoted band who, this fall, 

bring offerings for the Muse, and to the 

publishers who print them. They give songs 
to those who still find peace and beauty in singing. 

They are raising a new music to the air. They are singing 
America! Sandburg chants the glory of the prairie; Benét 
lends new beauty to the Civil War; Masters plows the Illinois 
sod that bore Lincoln; and in New Mexico poets discover the 
miracle of age in mountains and desert and blend themselves 
with the Indian primitive. They are like children rushing on 
a treasure hunt after return from exile. 

Poets need roots in a homeland and are finding roots. They 
are lighting fresh torches to illumine our past and, pray God, 
our future. Best of all they will gather ‘listeners, for these 
are epic matters, not the minor sufferings of lonely souls, to 
be wrought into story and so draw the people. Here we can 
make our own experiments in form—and create, not mimic. 
Nor need our poets become maudlin nationalists; they can 
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give America the kind of criticism she most needs, not social 
Or economic, but emotional and spiritual, telling us where 
America is beautiful and where misled by folly. You, brave 
poets, can answer Babbitt and provide draughts against 
salivation by too much Mercury. You are in a good tradition; 
once we had pioneer singers—the Bigelow Papers, and Lanier’s 
Corn (ancestral to Carl Sandburg), and the good grey Walt. 
It is not ungrateful to want to escape from the too-long sway 
of Continental fashions and the pessimism of an alien in- 
telligenzia. We learned about letters from them, and now we 
have our own ore to beat shining and trace with patterns of 
light and leading. r 

Thus comes Benét striving after an epic, and achieving a 
historical pageant, rich in incident and color, full of America, 
and rising at moments to the high lyric emotion that can only 
be translated in verse. There should be dancing in the streets 
that we have found and fostered a poet of such courage and 
invented a way of broadcasting a hundred thousand copies 
of his poem. He makes our heroes human again, and he 
shows how suffering and patriotism, in North and South, 
molded and perfected the character of this America. There is 
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no page that does not claim your eager attention. There is 
the charm of a great historical novel with the added bursts of 
poetry, revealing the heart of a runaway slave or the soul of 
a general in ways that prose cannot master. The flexible form 
and the choice of the inevitable vernacular American word 
keep the style adapted to the matter. His pictures of plantation 
life are as authentic as Snow-Bound for New England. Best 
of all are the lyric passages where the poet in Benét speaks— 
as the interlude of Melora Vilas, the mountain girl—and his 
lines take on a passion and beauty that stir the heart and 
entangle the imagination. John Brown’s Body throws no new 
light on politics or strategy, but a warm flood on America. 


N Jack Kelso, friend of Lincoln’s youth, Edgar Lee Masters 

has tried at drama and written pale allegory. His play is too 
symbolic and his characters too much the mouthpiece of destiny 
after the deed, to enlist our interest in his péople or make 
their sufferings vital. The poem weaves together too many 
places and events and historic figures to get tragic unity and 
reality. Ann Rutledge lives again in a kind of sad beauty and 
pathos, and there are pages of chaste and moving poetry. But 
Mr. Masters had too little faith in the real life of his’ people. 
He manipulates them, and talks through them, until they 
become figures in a mural, their words the inscriptions on 
memorial urns. : 

Here comes sunburned Carl Sandburg, in love with the 
earth, distilling the emotion the farmer should feel but has 
no time for. He is, in his way, farm relief. Good Morning, 
America, is a paean to this 


great gorgeous shield of 
American earth, its trees and 
waters, winds and _ stars, 


crickets and autumn leaves, 
melodious scents and endear- 
ing sounds, molding people to 
its will, not molded by people. 
He loves largeness and the 
gamble and change of scene. 
And he has conquered free 
rhythms to serve his vision 
with more beauty and honesty 
than anybody since Walt 
Whitman. The rhythms for a 
Continental plateau and Great 
Divide have to be free: 
Tinkling won’t do. Nor do 
his lines as with others seem 
to have deceived a lazy poet 
into thinking they are poetry. 
Unlike Walt, he is not so 
strong for people. More Mid- 
West Thoreau he, arriving 
at transcendental speculations 
on the oddness of life and 
lives, puzzled yet unabashed, 
and dropping to sleep while 
hot night laves the corn. 
Celebrant of the fertile womb 
of America, he touches thus 
the cosmos; and in this fertile 
and curiously intricate cosmos 
he has faith—no whining here. 
Sandburg worships Ceres and 
at times ferments a heady 
wine: He stirs deep things in 
you—hard things to say. He 
tells no tales on himself or 
the rest of us. I doubt 
whether there is another Carl 


Sandburg in the universe—not 


At Ad ty 


From a woodcut by J. J. Lankes, for West-run- 
ning Brook by Robert Frost. Henry Holt & Co. 
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so sweetly vocal, anyhow. America says Good morning, Carl. 

The songs gathered from New Mexico mesas in The 
Turquoise Trail are after all visitors’ songs: postcards to 
Vermont and Virginia bearing the greeting—“This is a wonder- 
ful place. I like it fine.” They are full of local color, but not 
of local genius. Vhey are humble enough and worship the 
vastness, and have learned something ennobling from the 
desert that makes their rhythms and figures bold and alluring. 
But unity with the geologic earth and rebirth of the primitive 
in modern dress are not for them—not for any of us. I like 
them best listening-in on Indians. Here is the converse of 
savage and God. You cannot overhear that elsewhere today, 
even in Sandburg. Yet these echoes in pueblos, they are 
America, too. 

Mary Austin has loved Southwest life and air and scene and 
made songs for children to teach them her loves. They are 
simple and charming but too conscious-thought to speak for 
the desert. This is a new kind of Americanization. The songs 
reveal the author’s feeling, but will they open this arid paradise 
to child readers? We hope so, for this is a book of novel 
animals and old lore, sunshine and adoration of God, and 
better for little city-dwellers than western movies. 

Whoever said all American novels are sociological cannot 
thus charge the poetry. The new nationalism in verse curiously 
neglects our Puritan morals. The passion of reform and the 
salvation of society that rang in the poems of Edwin Markham 
and James Oppenheim and others only a few years ago, are 
all gone. The poets of the new freedom have fallen silent 
along with the tired radicals. 
Today’s poet finds no magic 
in uplift, neither in peace nor 
progress nor conquest of ma- 
chines. Prosperity and social 
science have stolen the poor 
and downtrodden from the 
anger of poets. Robert Frost 
is content to give his whimsical 
comment on how odd life is; 
he is amused, skeptic, not im- 
passioned or bent on reform. 


VEN Margaret Widdemer, 
E who once made gallant pro- 
test against old evils, says in 
her foreword to the section of 
her Collected Poems dealing 
with Social Unrest: “I am 
interested, as I might be in a 
completed building some one 
else had made. These things 
were to be said, and I was 
one of those who were to say 
them—that is the nearest ! 
can come to explaining.” That 
is a startling idea to me. Is 
the battle won? Were the 
poets following false gods? 
She seems to say both. Yet 
The Factories remains a 
moving piece, and not the less 
because it was once used as 
propaganda. In passion and 
brilliance of form it seems to 
awaken me even yet more 
than the personal meditations 
on life and love that grace the 
rest of her volume. 

Indeed, I cannot down the 
feeling that in Margaret 
Widdemer, and in The Black 
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Inspection and Sale of Slaves. Illustration by Miguel 
Covarrubias for The Adventures of an African Slaver. 
Edited by Malcolm Cowley. Albert & Charles Boni 


Rock by John Gould Fletcher, Spring Plowing by Charles 
Malam, and The Buck in the Snow by Edna Millay, we have 
poetry less authentically American, and less important than 
that of Sandburg and Benét. These verses are in the old 
tradition, and however graceful and sincere and melodious they 
be, they do not open vistas. They belong to the Lonely Ego 
school. Of course, the soul alone in time and the universe 
and on quest for a mate is the great theme for lyrics, but it 
demands genius . . . and courage. I get the impression these 
poets are afraid: Miss Millay cannot forget she is going to 
die; Malam is forever seeking some sign of new spring; Mr. 
Fletcher, shadowed by eternal cliffs and the restless waves. 
They are daunted by the transcience of life, and the uncertainty 
of love, and alternately fascinated and revolted by the beauty 
and cruel indifference of Nature. The men lack faith in life; 
the women, faith in lovers. They are critical of God rather 
than of Society. It seems to me that a poet needs faith. Other- 
wise, why weave garments of beauty for festivals? 

So their rebellion seems conventional; they are adolescent, 
whatever their age. One has the uneasy feel that these 
things have been said so often that it is time (as Mark Twain 
said about the weather) something should be done about them. 
Such pangs are often private matters. What we want is some 
way of grinning and bearing them; some trick of humor to 
get us over this perfectly real, but extremely local, bad quarter 
of an hour; some cause, some vision in which losing ourselves 
we forget the slings and arrows of personal misadventure. I 
presume this is unjust, since one definition of a poet is an ego 
suffering melodiously. I urge on them keeping heartaches 
private—although it is their especial business to give us 
vicarious relief by groaning for us, to prove that emotions are 
never dead, and by an apotheosis of the individual to fend off 
that inferiority complex that comes from realizing that our 
bitterest tears are dilute chloride of sodium and the ocean 
much bigger and saltier, where probably every drop once 
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flowed through somebody’s tear ducts just as all the dust is 
said to be blown lives of yesteryear. ; 
But I fall into the vein of our very latest poets—that cynic 


school that parades its emotions to make fun of them. Dorothy 


Parker does in Sunset Gun. Such take refuge, as moderns 
will, in irony and satire, but for the first time since Suckling 
or Heine we have self-satire, not social satire. They practice 
public flagellation for no reason at all. They have real and 
bitter emotions like the rest of us, but they are in the tragic 
situation of thinking that their emotions are fake, certainly 
ephemeral, and most of all bad form amid science and ma- 
chinery. Emotions interfere with good times, though they may 
pay the piper with good copy. I also suspect the fear that if 
they parade their emotions too nakedly a psychoanalyst will 
get them: Poetry is only an audibie dream. 

This is the school of snappy last lines. The verse creates a 
valid mood of pathos or wistful reminiscence, per exemplam— 
My boy goes down the hawthorne lane, outward bound 

fromime swe. 
and add the coda 
Well, so long son, the grocer’s boy’ is knocking at the 
door! 
We all teel that way sometimes, but it is a bitter comment 
on the harshness of modern life toward emotions that we have 
to excuse our bleeding hearts by tacking on them a sign, “For 
Rent.” This is far sadder than youthful dolors. It is a be- 
trayal, too: Because the poet has stolen. rhythm from _ his 
heartbeat, he has covenanted to deal honestly with the heart. — 
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Nathalia Crane, our leading child poet, is still drunken 


with words—rare, exotic, swooney words.. Her syntax is 
vague and her ideas vaguer, but she does love words, and some- 
times her kaleidoscope falls into a pattern of jingle-jungle 
words that stirs the reader in the old magic way. This is the 
beginning of poetry. She has not taken the second step, the 
making of metaphors, to disclose the resemblance of one thing 
to another, the pantheism all good poets preach. 

In the end, the criticism of poetry is a stupid thing, as 
you'll perhaps agree from the above, or if you follow the 
crossword tracery of modernist poetry, as interpreted by Laura 
Riding and Robert Graves. The poem moves you—or it does 
not. That is all. Our poets are better than we deserve. 
What they need is an audience, for this age is deaf and blind 
to poetry. But we must be our age. Yet there are whispers 
as if the new age stirred in its sleep. 

Leon WHIPPLE 


She Knows Her Potatoes 


THE MARRIAGE CRISIS, by Ernest R. Groves. 
pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE BANKRUPTCY OF MARRIAGE, by V. F. Calverton. Macaulay. 
341 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

AMERICAN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS, by Ernest 
R. Groves and William F. Ogburn. Hoit. 497 pp. Price $4.50 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


AM asked to give my impressions of three books dealing 

with marriage in the modern world. But what language 
can I use to get my impressions over? The very words 
“marriage” and “the family” do not carry the same emotional 
effect to different people. ‘They mean “sacred” and “inviolable” 
to some minds, but ‘“‘mediaeval’ and ‘‘moss-backed” to others. 
No matter what words I might use, they would not convey 
their natural, obvious meaning as they would if I were writing 
about any other subject. Every mind would steep them in 
its own color. Readers would insist on getting from my review 
only materia! with which to label me “radical” or “conservative” 
rather than some notion of how those books struck me. 

How then can I possibly convey any idea of the impressions 
made on me by those—I’ll tell you! I have an idea! Suppose 
we pretend they are books about how to grow potatoes. No 
passions seethe around that subject. I can easily report on 
them in that neutral language. Imagine, therefore, that they 
are books issued by various agricultural experiment stations, 


Longmans, Green. 
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intended to inform readers about the real facts of the potato 
industry. Transpose the titles and a few words in your mind, 
and let’s start off. 

The Potato Crisis, by Professor Groves, seemed to me a 
useful, sensible, fairminded book, which took up a good many 
of the common failures of potato-growers, with especial atten- 
tion paid to the problem of the potato’s enemies. The author’s 
treatment of potato-bugs may be taken as a typical instance 
of his manner. Bugs, he informs us, are nothing new in the 
history of potato-growing. Nor are they due to any special 
perversity on the part. of potatoes. All plants cultivated by 
man have their insect and parasitic enemies, so don’t get excited 
when your vines are attacked by bugs. Instead, apply your 
mind to the best modern methods for increasing the vigor of 
the plants by proper fertilizing, watering, and so on. These 
methods are interestingly set down by Professor Groves. 

I like his book. I believe that it will probably help beginners 
in the industry, and perhaps encourage those who wonder if 
it would not be better to eliminate potatoes from the diet 
of the race. But as I read, I begin to have a notion that 
Professor Groves really likes potatoes very much, and that 
this prevents his having that stern impassive impartiality so 
much admired by moderns. He might, therefore, be a person 
who. might look the other way, when some specially severe 
malady of potato-plants showed itself, just because he knows 
what good eating potatoes are, when well grown. Well, I 
like potatoes myself. I’ve eaten them all my adult life, and 
thriven on them finely. I don’t altogether blame him. Still, 
impartiality, stern daughter of the voice of—never-mind-who. 
Let’s see how much of this fine quality is to be found in the 
next book, The Bankruptcy of the Potato Industry. 

As I read the title I wonder in my mild foolish way, “Dear 
me! Is it bankrupt? Seems as though I’d passed several 
flourishing fields of potatoes only this morning.” I open the 
book. Bankrupt? Boy, you said it! How could I have 
thought those fields looked flourishing. Blighted and blasted, 
root and stem, fruit and flower, that’s what they are! And 
say—bugs! You think you know something about potato-bugs, 
maybe. You never heard a word about them till you have read 
Professor Calverton’s eloquent and highly colored statistical 
description of them and their loathsome ways. The air about 
you will be black with potato-bugs for hours after you lay 
down the book. 

How many potato-bugs ot those squashed between shingles 
by farmers in the summer of 1926, came to life, crawled up 
his trousers-leg and bit him to the bone? You don’t know, 
do you? Professor Calverton does. Seven million, six hundred 
and twenty-three thousand, four hundred and twenty-two, not 
to speak of seven others who went back to the vines. It is 
wonderful beyond words how he finds out such things. 

No, come, come; he doesn’t say any such foolish thing. 
Wherever did I get the impression that he did? From his 
book! That impression rose right up at me from the general 
feel of the pages as I read. It sounds so excited that it makes 
me excited, far too much so to notice exactly what he does 
say, except to gather the impression that potato-growing is 
one of the darkest and most infamously mismanaged corners 
of our agriculture. 

We have been putting potatoes into the ground, have we 
not—into the dark, wet, and anglewormsome mud. What 
could we expect from such methods any better than what 
we've got? The Russians, now, they know a thing or two 
about potato-growing. They hang them on trees there, (or 
at least it is the intention of their government to lead them 
to do this); they hang them up in the beautiful sunshine and 
fresh air, they water them with filtered water. And how they 
are rewarded! Such an exquisite growth of artistically pale 
foliage along trailing stems. And as to the number of bushels 
per tree produced—why rice is better than potatoes, any day. 
Look what a civilization the Chinese have built up. 
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Remember, I was asked to pass along my impressions of 
these books. One impression drawn from Professor Calver- 
ton’s book was a horror of potatoes. I’m sure any impression- 
able reader would be converted to carnivorism by a perusal 
of those pages. And yet, I told myself, no matter how tooth- 
some one’s own baked potato and butter may be, one must be 
a conscientious modern and know the worst. In short the 
book is a good one to read, if you have already read a good many 
others on the same subject, and if you have some experience 
of human beings with which to check up its calculations—for 
instance, to make a guess of your own at how apt college boys 
would be to answer with exact statistical truthfulness very 
intimate questions on matters known only to them; and to 
make your own estimate of the value of conclusions drawn 
from such information. 

I approached the third book (see above) rather gingerly, 
feeling somewhat worn by the purging of pity and terror given 
me by the second (not always the kind of pity and terror 
intended by the author). But after a few pages, I lay back 
in my chair and relaxed. “Here,” I said to myself, “you have 
it. If you can afford but one modern book on potato-growing, 
here is the one to have. Here you are honestly told of the 
immense and innumerable obstacles to success, but they are 
kept in the proper proportion to other things, and to other 
obstacles to any other success. You are reminded that many 
of the same qualities found in good wheat- or truck-farmers, 
are equally applicable to growing potatoes, since after all, they 
are a crop, subject to many of the same laws as other crops. 


We rubbed the doors, and scrubbed the floors 

And cleaned the shining rails. 
Mezzotint by Lynd Ward, for Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of 
Reading Gaol. Macy-Masius: The Vanguard Press 


This early interior of the maternity ward at the Woman’s Hospital of 
Florence should set at rest all speculation as to the thoroughness of a 
patient’s admission bath in the fifteenth century. Yet the nurses of the time 
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tween Africa and Cuba. 
parallels the rum-running of the present. 
Doubtless the story has been doctored up 
much by the flowery phraseology of Mayer, the 
original biographer, as well as by the present 
editor, Cowley. But however they polished, 
they built with a real tale of adventure. There 
is not a dull linc. Without emotion and with 
the candor of a man who sells cattle, Canot 
tells of sea fights, throwing men overboard, 
losing slaves to the sharks, leaving men to starve, 
of outwitting the native chiefs. The whole 
African economy was built on the slave trade. 
Slaves were the coinage of the continent. It is 
easy to understand why the trade in human 
fiesh carried on nearly a half-century in such 
pootleg fashion in defiance of law. It is both a 
fascinating and informing story. If from cover 
to cover it were only fiction, it would still be a 
choice bit ct literature; even better if the excel- 
lent illustrations by Covarrubias had been accom- 
panied by maps. Nets ANDERSON 


were not plagued with idleness. At the contemporary St. Bartholomew’s, 


London, when their work among the patients was done, they were ordered 
“to occupy themselves in spinning, sewing, mending of sheets and shirts, 
or some other virtuous exercise such as they should be appointed unto.” — 
One of sixteen quaint illustrations from the 1929 Calendar of the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education (370 Seventh Ave., N.Y.C. $1.00). 


Yes, this should be called The Potato Grower’s Hand-book. 

There are at the end of this third book, countless statistics, 
like unto the sand of the sea, ever so many more than those 
cited by Professor Calverton. But they do not leap and yell 
and make faces on the page. Why not? Perhaps because they 
do not, with the remarkable unanimity of Mr. Calverton’s 
figures, always prove what the author is trying to prove. 
Perhaps on the other hand they are merely not so personal 
and vital. 

At any rate, after perusing them with attention, I said to 
myself with some surprise, “Why, I do believe some progress 
is being made in using statistics as a means of finding out 
something about marriage and the 
family life.” I assure you, this is 
the only book of the three that gave 
me that impression. 

DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 


He Sold Negroes 


ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN 
SLAVER, by Captain Theodore Canot. 
Edited by Malcolm Cowley. A. & C. 
Boni. 376 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 

HERE appeared in Baltimore, 
in 1854, a broken-down sailor 
who begged drinks along the wharf. 

His tales of adventure attracted the 

interest of a writer, Brantz Mayer, 

to whom he recited his life story. 

He had been born in Italy, went to 

sea at twelve, met shipwreck and 

pirates, and finally at the age of 
nineteen found himself in Africa 
where by degrees he got involved in 
the slave trade. Already it was an 

outlawed traffic with the gallows a 

penalty, yet he carried on for a 

quarter century capturing, selling 

and shipping slaves. Running the 
blockade of British guns, he made 
trip after trip with slave ships be- 


“°T Gorry, I'm tired!” 
“There you go! You're tired! Here I be a-standing over a hot stove all day, an’ 


you workin’ in a nice cool sewer 


From On My Way, written and illustrated by Art Young, gorgeously printed and bound by Horace 
Liveright ($4.00). The end papers are an animated map showing his wanderings from the little town 
of Monroe, Wisconsin, to Chicago, Washington, New York, and Bethel, Connecticut. The text is 
equally meandering, an informal diary of people, things and ideas, most interestingly of the great 
range of literary and political folk met by an itinerant cartoonist. The pictures wander an even 
longer course—from The Masses to The Saturday Evening Post, Judge, Life, the late-lamented 
Puck and The Metropolitan. It comes almost as a shock to realize that Art Young is sixty years 
old, that he knew Barnum and Benjamin Harrison as well as Mark Twain and Roosevelt, 
and that one of his earliest fliers in free-lance art was to submit drawings to Currier and Ives. 


Patrick Geddes—Seer 


THE INTERPRETER: GEDDES, by Amelia Defries. 
Liveright. 334 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE Survey Graphic articles by Patrick 

Geddes (Feb. 1, 1925; June 1, 1925; July 1, 
1925; Aug. 1, 1925; Sept. 1, 1925) so far have 
been almost the only readable account of his labors and teaching 
as a whole. They were written in India while he was busy 
designing Tagore’s university, after a stenographer and the 
present writer had failed in a painful effort to transcribe and 
edit a course of lectures given by this teacher at the New 
School of Social Research. 

Miss Defries has succeeded where others have failed because 
she has not attempted to set forth in ordered categories the 
contributions of this great Scotsman to half a dozen sciences, 
or more, and to an equal number of arts. For, the most 
characteristic feature of the man is the constant interplay of 
his interests and activities. She has given us a faithful picture 
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There is much that 


of Geddes, the conversationalist—faithful even to the little 
peculiarities of style and manner at once so stimulating and so 
disconcerting to those who would absorb the full meaning 
of his talk. 


Any one who has walked with Geddes through a garden or 


through the streets of an old town, will in this book recognize | 


the familiar quick succession of pointers, interpretations, asso- 
ciations and diversions (often spiced with satire). Sometimes 
the stream seems broken up into a number of rivulets of 
comment; but then these again unite and grave a tranquil pool 
of wisdom. 

As botanist, geographer, sociologist, city planner, dramatist 
and architect, Geddes has written many books, reports, articles, 
pamphlets. The most important of these are difficult of access. 
Some essential teachings have yet to be put on paper, though 
they have influenced students in many places over a period of 
forty years or more. Miss Defries gives us, at any rate, those 
diagrams that are most frequently used by Geddes, and their 
interpretations—thus far hidden away in old catalogs, in the 
Sociological Review and in voluminous reports on practical 
projects of civic and university planning. 

Since he refuses to let himself be labeled and classified, 
Geddes is still widely unrecognized, even by those who un- 
wittingly make large drafts upon his discoveries and ideas. 
Typically, his name was unknown the other day in the library 
of one of the largest of American universities, and even the 
faculty of the sociology department but vaguely remembered 
having heard of the man. Yet they are not altogether to blame, 
for Geddes has always given away with both hands without 
claiming, or even desiring, personal recognition. 


T would be difficult to estimate the extent to which his 
Outlook Tower, his designs, reports and exhibitions, his 
masques, his lectures—and not least his conversation—have 
affected the theories and techniques of city development in 
Europe, Asia, and America. The movements for afforestation, 
for regional planning, for the reorganization of student re- 


search, for the recreation of civic pageantry, and many more, | 


are in the debt of this pioneer, though not often conscious of 
the links that connect them with his quiet study in Edinburgh 
or with one of his many laboratories over the world. 


In early manhood, Geddes constructed for himself a veritable | 


ladder ot symbolica! associations with which he could, from 
any starting point of observation, reach the significance of 
object or event. Looking over many familiar sayings of this 


thinker—some of them gaining new illumination here from | 
being presented in fresh contexts—one is again astonished at | 


the accuracy with which so often he recognizes before others 
the meaning of a social trend. Here are things not only true 
but important, whether he is speaking of the moving-picture 
industry, of unemployment, of the process of learning (as since 
revealed by psychological experiments), of the coal industry, of 
the press, or of sex relations. 

Now, at the age of seventy-four, still busy on many un- 


finished tasks, Geddes gives most of his time to the building | 
of a new Collége des Ecossais in France—a real “school of | 


wisdom” this, for here the many threads of an unusually active 
life are being woven into a single pattern of life as seen in 
contemplation. Thus yet another Geddes emerges to confound 
those bewildered by the number of parts this Scotsman has 


played in his time—a personality which, the present re- | 


viewer believes, will be longest remembered, for the mantle 


of Elijah has fallen upon him as upon no other man of | 


our age. 

The author has been successful because of the simplicity of 
her method. The book really is a record of her own stages 
of progress in a determined search, through many years, for 
all she could learn from the master. In addition, the book 
contains a long introductory essay by Israel Zangwill—an 
excellent illustratian of the way in which Geddes has _ in- 
fluenced those of the leading writers of a passing generation 
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Brilliantly, passionately, yet with a keen eye for histori- 
cal detail, Mr. Thaddeus presents the many-sided Vol- 
taire, the man who walked with kings; who languished 
in the Bastille; who was the idol of the salons; who was 
a liar and a forger, yet who risked his shrivelled body 
and his immortal soul for human liberty. ($5.00) 


Genius of Mockery 
By 
VICTOR THADDEUS 


JEWS ARE LIKE THAT! 


By Analyticus 


Being Semitic silhouettes of 


Louis D. Brandeis Felix Adler 
Henry Morgenthau Aaron Sapiro 


Stephen S. Wise Louis Marshall 
Ludwig Lewisohn Nathan Straus 
($3.50) 


EMOTION AND DELINQUENCY 


By L. Grimberg, M.D. 


This work is a searching study of the delinquent from 
the standpoint of an eminent medical man _ interested 
in answering the question, “Can mental defectiveness 
be held as the cause for delinquency?” 


($3.00) 


THE CHILD IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY 


By Nathan Miller, M.D. 


This study of the place of the child in the history of 
society shows how the social heritage colors the life 
of the individual, shapes his behavior, and in part, 
actually creates his character. ($3.00) 


MOTHERHOOD IN BONDAGE 


By Margaret Sanger 


This is a book of letters written in the heart-blood of 
America’s enslaved mothers who, with outstretched arms, 
have appealed to Margaret Sanger to be delivered from 
the inferno of pain and misery to which they have 
been condemned by an indifferent and unheeding society. 
“Mother India” pales into insignificance compared with 
this tragic and pitiful cry from our own homeland. 


($3.50) 
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Recent 
Social 
Changes 


Edited by William F. Ogburn 


A business takes an inventory and account every year—why not 
society? This is the accounting for the social changes that have 
occured in the United States since the war, and particularly in 
1927, in a wide variety of social fields such as religion, educa- 
tion, and government. $3.00 


Rural Chinese 


Social Social 


Resources 


Edited by 
Benson Y. Landis 


Origins 


i. 
Herbert F. Rudd 


This is the Handbook for 
1928 and brings the subject 


Dealing with the creative era 
before Confucius, this book in- 


up to date. It is invaluable terprets the past for the better 
for rural workers, social understanding of the current 
workers, churchmen, and. conflict between East and 
teachers. $2.00 West. $2.00 


The Young Cripple 
and His Job 


By Marion Hathway 


Presents the diticulties faced by young crippled people in find- 
ing congenial employment as a specialized problem in education, 


$1.25 


vocational training, and industrial adjustment. 


City Planing 
for Girls 


By Henrietta Addition 


Miss Addition considers the old question, 
“Why do girls go wrong?” from new 
points of view as a result of this sur- 
vey of the work done with girls 
by the social agencies of Phila- 
delphia. $1.25 


who have had the patience and good sense to listen to him— 
and appreciate comments by Lewis Mumford, Tagore, and~ 
others who have come close to Geddes and his work in Great 
Britain, France, Palestine and India. 
Bruno LasKER 
The Inquiry 


The Return of the Native 


GOOD-BYE WISCONSIN, by Glenway Wescott. 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


LENWAY WESCOTT returns to Wisconsin with his 

senses alert and avid to capture every phase of new im- 
pressions. Receptive and deliberate, he lets himself be played 
upon; like a harp caught in a gale, he is made to vibrate to 
rude sights and sounds. And it is all too much for him. 
Mediocrity torments his nerves, plucked at by obvious crudities 
beyond his power of response, fingered by the ruthless hands 
of Wisconsin. He resents her vulgarity, the affront to a spirit 
freshly home from France! What he gives back is indeed a 
harp solo of disgust and despair, a broken medley of people 
and places, shrill and eloquent of his own mood. It means the 
death of an illusion—that, and how much more? Only a mir- 
ror to reflect the brutality of hired hands; the cravings of 
starved women; the morbid plus the sordid. Or might it un- 
consciously imply that Wisconsin has grown unworthy of Wes- 
cott? Well, mebbe! 

After Villefranche—that pastel-tinted town without a winter 
—he finds the West a snowbound riddle. With a curious kind 
of sixth sense, a prescience that serves as a divining rod, he 
discloses to us the fevers hidden beneath the crust; the land 
gone soft under the sway of the movies; the tarnish on Main 
Street gilt; the decay of the provinces. He seems to see no 
further than a state in flux, neither a wilderness nor a civili- 
zation—and therefore a pretty poor place. Effort counts for 
naught. “Now too squalid, now too noble,” Wisconsin in his 
eyes loses her wild charm and so, tired of a transition devoid 
(to him) of promise, he washes his hands of her—et, vive la 
France! A strange distortion surely, a projection to make one 
question whether the margin between sick or well is not as 
broad or narrow as the scope of him who draws it. After all, 
what a man sees depends upon what goes on inside him. 

But the stories themselves, in terms of art, mark a notable 
advance in technical skill. There is a heightening of suspense, 
charged with power, controlled and developed beyond his previ- 
ous work. As always, one is struck by an economy of words, 
a stripped quality of precise distinction. Irony, together with 


Harper. 362 pp. Price 


| a latent sense of disaster are implicit in these tales, strung to- 


gether like dark beads on the thread of his craftsmanship. It 
may be that all awareness leads to the deep places of the heart 
where suffering lies hidden and if so, Glenway Wescott moves 
by instinct straight to the secret springs of sorrow. His people 
drink of the waters of bitterness, until the sequence of their 
fate becomes well-nigh unendurable. Such insight has its own 


| transcendent quality, but runs its risk as well, lest warped with 


pain there is a reproach felt in mirth, lest the free and deep 
laughter of the race escape the need of man. 


HALLE SCHAFFNER 
The Survey 


Clinic on the Campus 
UNDERGRADUATES: A Study of Morale in Twenty-three American 
Colleges and Universities, by R. H. Edwards, J. M; Artman and Galen 
M. Fisher. New York: Doubleday, Doran for the Institute of Social gnd 
Religious Education. 366 pp. Price $4.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
OME temerity is required, perhaps, for a professor of 
philosophy to discuss a book in which the opinion is re- 
ported (page 189) that ‘some students lose faith and morals 
also through the teaching of philosophy in the university,” even 
though it is not recorded as the authors’ opinion. Neither, to 
be sure, is it the first time that teachers of philosophy have been 
accused of corrupting youth. ‘The charge has been brought 
before, and the defendants know what precedents to cite. 
Singular notion! On one side we are to suppose the concerted 
force of church and state, morals and religion, tradition and 
authority; on the other, a handful of pedagogs who specialize 
in the whyness of the thus; and we are to understand that in 
such an issue the professors have everything their way. 
The whole idea is so absurd, and the truth of the matter 
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such people irresponsible with reason. 


Survey Graphic readers. 
patched to a campus where he obtains interviews with presi- 


is so blastingly obvious, that even a professor hesitates to set 
it forth. Strange as it may seem, undergraduates are precisely 
like every one else. Indeed, so potent are the forces of uni- 
formity in modern life that one is tempted to add professors 
to the tally. Insofar as their institutional environment is pecul- 
iar, no doubt the behavior of undergraduates is peculiar, too; 
but it is correspondingly peculiar. They are “single men in 
barracks, most remarkable like you.” And by the same token, 
insofar as modern civilization is altered, confused, or at vari- 
ance with itself, just so far must we expect to find under- 
graduates the same. 


The method of such studies as this is probably familiar to 
A competent field-worker is des- 


dent and deans, “representative” professors, “prominent” stu- 
dents and various other irresponsible people, faithfully record- 
ing their remarks on why students fail, whether they are for- 
getting God, and what they think of their professors. I call 
They are, to be sure, 
guaranteed anonymity; but in every case they know whom they 
are talking to, so that the cap of invisibility only has the effect 
of making them irresponsible. Students only tell investigators 
what it appears they want to know—a technique in which the 
young gentlemen have attained perfection through their deal- 
ings with professors; while the dean of women makes use of 
a chance to expound her pet theory of chaperonage with docu- 
menting facts, and embittered pedagogs unburden themselves on 
the subject of student waywardness. Since no one is to be held 
accountable for what he says, no one is under any obligation 
of self-respect to be either truthful or intelligent—most par- 
ticularly the latter. 


T some points in the present study—sore points like the 
athletic arenas and professorial deficiencies—the published 
dicta of the “captains of erudition” have been consulted; but 
these, though signed, are hardly more responsible. Or rather 
they have been composed, as we all know, under a sense of re- 
sponsibility to give utterance “for Buncombe;” and the weak- 
ness of Buncombe’s intellect has been borne carefully in mind 
with pardonable if not admirable results. 


Compiled, edited and assembled, these records constitute a 
full “report.” In this case the recording has been extraordi- 
narily extensive and admirably thorough. It has covered a con- 
siderable variety of institutions large and small, backward and 
forward, urban and rural, sectarian and lay, male, female and 
mixed; and the subjects touched upon have been equally varied. 
The authors assert that “no attempt was made to give definite 
direction to the interviews, but witnesses were encouraged to 
speak of those matters that interested them most.” They did 
so. The task of compilation must have been a tremendous one. 
Within the limits of the method, however, it has been carried 
through successfully. Everything is here: fraternity politics, 
the football team, student government, the ““Y”, compulsory 
chapel, the tyro Ph.D., and the harassed president. The or- 
ganization is neat and plausible, from the emergence of the 
freshman from his home environment through all the vicis- 
situdes of his student life to his contact with his pastor, his 
professor and his president. ‘The report is a faithful mirror 
of the surface of reality. The reader will see in it precisely 
what he would see if, as a privileged visitor, he were to pay a 
casual and unannounced call upon the campus; and this no 
doubt is valuable. 

But even competence has its limitations. The authors realize 
this. As they say, with singular candor, “Generalizations are 
not to be drawn from the testimony.” The fact is that few 
of us would care to be judged on the basis of any casual visit, 
however open-minded, nor even by what the neighbors and their 
servants say in their more expansive moments. Casual facts, 
however multifarious, may provide the material; but whether 
or not they “provoke discussion,” they provide no criteria for 
judgment. They represent no thought. They do not of them- 
selves distinguish symptoms from etiology, let alone therapeusis. 
No real proble is ever more than skirted in this fashion. That 
is why the people who are themselves concerned receive such 
reports with gratitude, praise their industry and their good 
temper, and lay them politely on the table. 


The University of, Wisconsin C. E. Ayres 
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Books that are Tools for 
the Social Worker 


THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
By Robert W. Kelso 


“Deals clearly and effectively with the legal back- 
ground and historical development of our efforts to cope 
with problems of poverty, of insanity and mental defect, 
of crime and disease. The genesis of public and private 
care, their interrelationship, and the unfortunate mis- 
understanding too often found between their several 
advocates, are discussed.”—Mary Clarke Burnett in The 
Survey. $3.50 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
~ RELATIONSHIPS 


By. Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina 
and William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago 


“Tt is a first class piece of work by competent men. 
Part I by Groves is full of rare insight and unhackneyed 
wisdom, while Part II by Ogburn is the most thorough 
statistical study of American marriage ever made. I 
should like to see every social worker, clergyman and 
social science teacher have this book on his shelf.”— 
E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. $4.50 


THE AMERCAN COMMUNITY IN ACTION 


By Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University 


Each of the twenty-odd case studies of individual com- 
munities brings out clearly a distinct aspect of American 
communal life. The principles of common growth and 
decline are emphasized throughout. Students of town 
life and social organizations will find this volume of 
exceptional value and interest. $3.00 


THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL RELATIONS 


By Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College 


‘Tt should be especially helpful to the person who 
lacks the background of social studies but finds himself 
in a position of social leadership and needing knowledge 
of the principles and processes of interacting causation 
in group life.’—Walter Burr in The World Tomorrow. 

$4.50 


MAN’S QUEST FOR SOCIAL GUIDANCE 


By Howard W. Odum, University of North 
Carolina 


“So far as I know, nothing so comprehensive has been 
attained before. The trail follows through ethics, phi- 
losophy, social psychology, social pathology, social organ- 
ization, and social control. Specific social problems, such 
as race relationship, the family, immigration, children, 
education, government, etc., receive the attention of entire 
chapter.”—The New Republic. $4.50 


HOW WE INHERIT 
By Edgar Altenburg, Rice Institute 


“It is a good, honest, useful effort to present in simple 
language an outline of our present knowledge concern- 
ing the great and all-important problem of biological 


inheritance. This matter is well handled; as well han- 
dled as it can be in a book intended for general readers.” 
Vernon Kellogg in the Neaw York Sun. $3.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
ONE PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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PRESSURE POLITICS 
The Story of the Anti-Saloon League 


By Peter Odegard 


A particularly appropriate book to read this fall. 
$3.50 


FINANCES AND FINANCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


By Herbert H. Lehman and a committee 
under Prof. Lindsay Rogers 


The fiscal strucure, budgetary procedure and 
financial administration of the largest municipal 
corporation in the world... ...2).e ener $3.00 


THE HUNGARIAN-RUMANIAN 
LAND DISPUTE 


By Francis Deak 


A study of Hungarian property rights in 
Transylvania under the Treaty of Trianon. 


Concerning the conflict between the political 
powers of the Council of the League and the 
judicial power of an International Court. .$5.00 


PARADOXES OF LEGAL 
SCIENCE 


By Benjamin N. Cardozo 


A study of the philosophy of judge-made law, 
with an analysis of the meaning of justice as a 
legal concept as well as that of liberty in the 
realms of thought and conduct.......... 


Columbia University Press 


New York 


Outside Looking In 


GOETHE, The History of a Man, by Emil Ludwig. 
Price $6.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Putnam. 642 pp. 
N the hands of its wisest practitioners, the art of biography 
does more than open to us the doors of an individual life. 

It gives us the pulse of life itself, as it flows though man and, 
inexorably, past him. When the biographer’s theme is as great 
a one as Goethe, one may well expect to find deep currents in 
his work. For here was a poet who obeyed the peculiar drive 


of the scientist, a courtier who wrote one of the most profound 


spiritual dramas of our time, a provincial German of the 
eighteenth century who managed to achieve the generous, respon- 
sive, adventurous existence of the Renaissance man. Rightly 
to interpret this remarkable personality, one must set him 
against the unlikely background of his age, and properly to 
evaluate his contribution, one must further place him in rela- 
tion to our own day. 


One comes to the end of these six hundred odd pages, how- 
ever, without having come to grips with the man. There is 
an immense amount of material here, about Goethe’s loves, 
Goethe’s friendships, Goethe’s travels, Goethe’s manifold actiy- 
ities. ‘There are numerous pen pictures of him, as youth, as 
man, as venerable ancient. There is a repeated effort to define 
him in terms of the duality betwen Faust and Mephisto, the 
poet versus the man of the world, the passive intellectual 
versus the impulsive doer. 
eludes the author. An essential defect in Ludwig’s presenta- 
tion is that he seems torn between an attitude of devout rever- 
ence for the author of Faust and a discomforting awareness 
of the man’s supreme egotism. He never succeeds in reconciling 
the two. A Strachey, ruthlessly exhibiting the pettiness of the 
great, wins respect for them more readily than a Ludwig, 
eagerly reminding one of his heroes’ stature as he shows him 
stumbling. 


A more serious fault is that all too seldom is Goethe’s work 
seen taking its color from his personality. The phenomenon 
of Faust—an affair that extended practically over his whole 
life, that was the depository of all his sentiments, convictions, 
experiences, ideas—is returned to again and again, but never 
roundly presented, and what it meant to the author is in the 
end not made clear. So, too, his adoration of Nature is fre- 
quently mentioned, but not comprehensively studied. It is not 
so much that Ludwig fails to treat of essentials, as that his 
treatment of them nearly always has an external quality. 

The writing is undistinguished, and occasionally worse, as in 
the following lines from a description of Goethe’s appearance 
at middle-age: “the lips . . . are folded tranquilly, making one 
think of noble treasure-laden ships at anchor.” 

In fine, the most evocative page is that on which Ludwig 
cites Goethe’s summary of his work at the close of half a 
century. It is to the poet himself, not to this biographer, that 
one turns for real knowledge of the man, Goethe. 

BasettE DEuTscH 


Enigma 
THE NEW RUSSIA, by Dorothy Thomtson. 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
SOVIET RUSSIA IN THE SECOND DECADE: A Joint Survey by the 
Technical Staff of the First American Trade Union Delegation, edited 


Holt. 336 pp. Price $3.00 


by Stuart Chase, Robert Dunn and Rexford Guy Tugwell. John Day. 
373 pp. Price $4.00 postpard of Survey Graphic. 
LENIN, by Valeriu Marcu, translated by E. W. Dickes. Macmillan. 


411 pp. Price $5.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE REAL SITUATION IN RUSSIA, by Leon Trotsky, translated by 
Max Eastman. Harcourt, Brace. 364 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. : 

AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD RUSSIA SINCE 1917, by Frederic 
pews Schuman. International. 399 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey 

raphic. 


Og NCE one has visited it,” writes Dorothy Thompson, 

“once one has realized that what is happening there 
is not a dry political experiment, but is the painful process of 
a nation being reborn, one is forced to think and think again; 
to re-live experiences and revive impressions in an attempt to 
make clearer to oneself what it is all about.” Consistently, in 
The New Russia, she has added new material to the syn- 
dicated articles originally sponsored by the New York Evening 
Post. In particular, she quotes extensively from Sostschenko’s 
So Lacht Russland and from Ognyov’s fascinating Diary of a 
Communist School Boy. Although both are true pictures and 
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And yet, for all that, the subject 
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excellent source material, as quoted they are untrue to every- 
day life and to the schools. 

The New Russia is well written, with engaging emphasis on 
the human element. The Relegation of the Gosplan—State 
Planning Commission—to a parenthesis, is an unfortuate omis- 
sion for the general reader. On the other hand, the fourth 
and the last chapters are real contributions to lay understanding. 


As were the newspaper articles on which it is based, The 
New Russia will be quoted by friend and by foe of the Soviet 
Union, illustrating the fact that it is difficult to be completely 
neutral and at the same time intelligent and intelligible. 

Much more technical is the report of the thirteen specialists, 
two of them women, who accompanied the first Non-Communist 
Trade Union Delegation from the United States to Russia. 


Each specialist contributes a report on his own field of in- 
vestigation. The reports hang together extremely well. Doubt- 
less some of the credit for this unity in variety belongs to the 
editors. But it must also be remembered that the members of 
the party traveled and worked in groups, continually pooling 
their information and their understanding. 


HE result is an interesting series of reasonably unbiased 
reports. The emphasis naturally falls on the economic sit- 
uation. The chapters on Industry and the Gosplan, on Russian 
Agriculture, and on Education in Soviet Russia will be especi- 


ally valuable to the intelligent layman who wishes to know why - 


the Soviet Union, instead of foundering, has been steadily 
progressing since 1922. 

In the Ante Room of Time, Professor Brebner gives the 
geographical and historical setting of the Great Experiment, 
concretely illustrated, later, in Poltava: a Microcosm of Town 
and Country. 

In this the first biography of Lenin to appear in English, if 
“one excepts the series of sketches by Trotzky (1925), Valeriu 
Marcu gives a striking portrait of a very remarkable man. 
With material new and unfamiliar to most of us, he traces the 
history of the great dictator from the execution of his brother, 
his life in St. Petersburg, in exile in Siberia, Switzerland, Eng- 
land—to his dramatic return to the capital after the February 
Revolution of 1917. Marcu puts the emphasis on Lenin’s long 
struggle to “tame anarchy,” and tells the story largely in 
Lenin’s own words. 

The background, too, is excellently drawn. Of Krupskaya, 
he says, “Lenin’s wife ... and her mother came to the 
exile. . . : He had met them in the evening schools of the 
proletarians of St. Petersburg. ... She often saw him at the 
little private gatherings which he arranged to secure propa- 
gandists. She had the’kindly, attractive face, the tranquil na- 
ture, the lofty brow, the special beauty of simple homeliness 
which some, though not many, of the Russian women revolu- 
tionaries possess. . . She was to have throughout her life 
the qualities of a decent constitutional monarch, the single qual- 
ity, indeed, that a king and, almost always, a woman needs for 
the splendor of their majesty: to listen with interest and at- 
tentively keep silence. Most of the marriages of the Russian 
revolutionaries were made in the same way. Finding that they 
thought alike in politics, they formed themselves into a party 
group, argued together until the moon went down and the two 
speechmakers suddenly discovered that they were man and 
woman.... 

“All the threads of organization led to Lenin’s wife, who 
deciphered letters, answered questions, spread warnings, kept 
news files, supplied news and information . . . and so quietly 
enabled Lenin to control an apparatus as live as it was com- 
plicated.” 

The illustrations add materially to the interest of the book. 
To pass from Marcu’s Lenin to Trotzky’s Apologia is like 
descending from the solitary mountain heights of utter selfless- 
ness to a crowded and dusty arena. 

The differences between the man Stalin and the man Trotzky 
are enormous. But both of them are communists: Trotzky, 
the leader of its left wing; Stalin, of its center, believing it 
imperatively necessary to adapt communist theory to Russjan 
conditions and mentality. Stalin believes in the peasant; 
Trotzky does not. , Stalin is a dictator with more power than 
‘any Czar; Trotzky, an exile. Nevertheless, Trotsky’s keen 
analysis of the real situation is probably true. Non-recognition 


Six Stimulating Books 


MOTHER INDIA 


“It is hard to exaggerate the interest of this book. A 
masterpiece of descriptive writing.” The Lancet (London). 


Illustrated, $3.75 


CONDEMNED by BLAIR 
To Devil’s Island 


Professor Harry Elmer Barnes writes Mrs. Niles—“I 
know of no other study in any language which presents 
an adequate pictufe of. life in the convict colony. Your 
book is veritably an international event.” Illustrated, $3.00 


KATHERINE 
by KATRVO 


RECENT GAINS IN AMER- 
ICAN CIVILIZATION _ 


Edited by PAGE 


A brilliant symposium covering various phases of con- 
temporary American life, by an all-star cast. The con- 
tributors include Charles A. Beard, Stuart Chase, Mary 
Van Kleeck, Norman Thomas, Charles S. Johnson, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, Dallas Lore Sharp, Mary Austin, Rock 
well Kent, Heywood Broun, David Starr Jordan, Harry 
Emerson Fosdock, John Dewey, Harry F. Ward. $3.00 
(Ready Oct. 4.) 


THE CHILD and THE WORLD 


By MARGAREY NAUMBURG 


An unusual book on the education of children by the 
founder and director of the Walden School. It takes the 
form of direct and simple dialogues between people of 
varied temperaments who are interested in educational 
theories. $3.50 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
IN CHICAGO by GEORGE. 


‘COUNTS 
This book should be read by all who are interested in the 
future of public education in America. It is much more 
than a report of happenings on the shores of Lake Michi- 
gan: it is an analysis of the forces which condition the 
administration of education in industrial society. $2.50 


Harcourt, Brace ana Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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THE CHILD 
IN AMERICA 


‘Behavior “Problems and ‘Programs 
by WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


Author of The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 


and DOROTHY SWAINE THOMAS 
Author of Social Aspects of the Business Cycle 


Large 8vo. Cloth - 624 Pages - Price $5.00 


A critical study of the behavior and behavior difficulties 
of children and of the various programs of experimenta- 
tion and treatment now in operation, this book represents 
years of research, involving repeated visits to cities and 
institutions in the United States and Canada. The 
procedures and results of psychologists, psychiatrists, 
physiologists, and sociologists are considered in detail, 
with the ultimate object of developing practical pro- 
grams and scientific techniques aiming toward the solu- 
tion of the many and perplexing problems of childhood. 

The book is therefore addressed, not alone to students 
of child psychology, but to parents, teachers, social 
workers, etc., to whom the study and control of child 
behavior is a matter of immediate interest and importance. 
Authoritative, scholarly, objective, and at the same 
time thoroughly readable from cover to cover, it is a 
compendium of definitive information for all persons in 
any way concerned with the furtherance of child welfare. 


CONTEN 1s 


Preface 
Introduction 
iE Varieties of Maladjustment 
Il. The Treatment of Delinquency 
Ill. Psychiatric Child Guidance Clinics 
IV. Community Organizations 
V. The Treatment of Maladjustment in the Schools 
VI. Character Education in the Schools 
VU. Parent Education 
VI. The Psychometric Approach 
IX. The Personality Testing Approach 
X. The Psychiatric Approach 
XI. The Physiological-Morphological Approach 
Xi. The Sociological Approach 
XI. The Methodology of Behavior Study 


Appendix: Explanation of Terms 
Index 
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of his contributions to the Soviet Union is as childish as the 
invective in his book. : 


Professor Schuman’s book is a well-documented, statesman- 
like presentation of an extremely contruversial subject. He 
recognizes the legal—narrowly legal—justification of the 
American policy of non-recognition, but he insists that recog- 
nition is and always has been and should be a matter of policy. 
As such the United States government has deemed it “inex- 
pedient” in the case of the Soviet Union. Today, recognition 
is not a probability of the immediate future. “Yet few would 
contend that the American government has handled the Rus- 
sian problem since 1917 in a manner to contribute to inter- 
national peace and understanding. ... To those ... who are 
willing to accept certain hypothetical risks and difficulties for the 
sake of restored peace and friendship, and to abandon past 
formulae in order to deal more constructively with present 
realities, the American policy toward Russia must appear worse 
than futility.” 


Principal, South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls 


Pure Religion and Undefiled 


JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY, by John Haynes Holmes. Published by 
the Community Church, New York. 63 pp. Price $.25. . 


Lucy L. W. Witson 


mo: said the professor, “I hold no traffic with churches; 


I’m utterly irreligious.” 

“All right,” I replied. 
you anyhow.” 

“By the way,” I added, “there’s a Negro boy I’m interested 
in. He seems to have a gift for drawing—you know many of 
them are doing good work in the arts these days—this chap 
ought to get some training.” 


“T don’t want to talk theology with 


“Count on me for fifty dollars, if that’s what you’re after,” 


by companion answered gruffly, and strode off to his laboratory 
to test some new ideas he was working out on the growth of 
cancer. 

Here is an intriguing situation. A man disclaims any relig- 
ion; yet is devoting his life to a search for truth, the results 
of which may relieve and benefit thousands of human beings; 
also he doesn’t hesitate to give of his own relatively small means 
to help a promising youngster. This man’s name is legion these 
days. He is indifferent to formalized creeds and churches, yet, 
judged by many of the teachings of great religions, his life and 
actions stand high. ‘ * 

As I was thinking about this man and others who have grad- 
ually drifted away from the chapels of their fathers, I came 
across this interesting pamphlet of sermons by John Haynes 
Holmes. In these talks this modern minister discusses Juda- 


ism and Christianity and then outlines a “way of life” that he © 


regards as including good features of each and superior to both. 
His description of this new religion admirably fits the ideas 
and lives of certain of my friends who loudly pretend to be so 
irreligious. 

Mr. Holmes analyzes two religions of great influence in 
America and Europe before he discusses his new religion. He 
points out three features in which he thinks Judaism is better 
than Christianity, and in turn three ways in which Christianity 
excels. 


The teachings and practice of the Jews, he says, are superior, 
first, because their rock is righteousness. The Old Testamént 
and other sacred writings of the Jews insist upon good works 
and a rigid code of morals. The Christian churches, on the 
other hand, have been much more concerned with faith and 
beliefs. “By grace ye are saved,” “he that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved,” says the New Testament. “Thou 
shalt” and “Thou shalt not,” thunders Sinai, and in righteous- 
ness and moral idealism, says Mr. Holmes, Judaism is supreme. 


In the second place, Jewish religion gives attention to this 
world, while Christianity emphasizes immortality and tends 
almost to disregard “this vale of tears.” Judaism grapples with 
life on earth and struggles to make it good, or at least bear- 
able. Christian society is becoming more and more interested 
in improving present conditions; but the traditional emphasis 
of Christianity is upon the life hereafter. Sometimes—as among 
the slaves in the old South or among any group of the des- 
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perately poor and afflicted—it becomes a means of escape from 
the trials and tribulations of this world. 

Jews, again, think in terms of the group; while Christianity 
is concerned more with the individual and his salvation. Mr. 
Holmes illustrates this point by an amusing review of that 
classic text-book of Christian faith, the Pilgrim’s' Progress. The 
hero, Christian, being aroused to his danger, leaves home and 
friends to rush for his own safety. When his wife and chil- 
dren in fear called to him, he “put his fingers in his ears and 
ran on crying ‘Life! life! eternal life!’” His tragic concern 
is for his own salvation. 

On the other side, Mr. Holmes, following closely the points 
made in Joseph Klausner’s book, Jesus of Nazareth, finds 
Christianity superior, first, in the personality of Jesus, whom 
he regards as the finest and most inspiring leader in any relig- 
ion, and second, in Christ’s emphasis upon the spirit as con- 
trasted with the letter of the law, and upon love as the ful- 
filling of the law. While there is little enough of brotherly love 
in the Christian world or even in the Christian church today, 


this stands as the great central teaching of Jesus, and it is a ~ 


great advance in religious idealism. 

And, thirdly, as the preachers used to say, Christianity is 
regarded as finer than Judaism because of its universality. 
While the Jews have ever been concerned for the group, this 
was a restricted unit, never extending beyond their own race 
or nation, “the chosen people.” So completetly is this a racial 
religion that when one speaks of a Jew, it is hard to tell 
whether he refers to a member of the church or a member 
of the race. Christ, on the other hand, repudiated racial 
boundaries—and was in turn repudiated by his own. people. 
Christianity looks upon all races and nations as its field. Its 
command is: “Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel.” 

While many men and women today are turning away from 
churches and synagogues and all formal creeds, they neverthe- 
less are guided by ideals, in many cases as high and as definite 
as those which church members follow. Mr. Holmes thinks 
that these people constitute a movement that might be regarded 
as a new religion. I doubt it. It may be possible to list the 
principles which guide many such men and women; but I do 
not believe that those people have adopted ways of living or of 
thinking by formulating a new philosophy, and I think that 


they would be amazed and distressed to be told that they con- . 


stitute anything approaching a religious fellowship. I believe 
the people we are talking about have avoided any attempt to 
state explicitly their ideals or to rally adherents to their way 
of life. To do so might easily lead to the same kind of dog- 
matism and formality that they are objecting to in other or- 
ganized religions. Nevertheless, it is interesting to consider the 
three points under which the preacher of the Community pulpit 
discusses the “faith” of this group. 

These modern idealists, he says, believe that wisdom is a 
matter of growth rather than of revelation. They accept the 
teachings of prophets and the discoveries of scientists as of 
value, but not as of final value. Truth they regard not as 
having been stated once for all but as being gathered slowly 
and gradually through the ages. This may be described as 
the scientific attitude; for a difference between science and re- 
vealed religion is that the latter tends to regard truth as passed 
down from God to man at specified times while science is con- 
stantly searching, continually trying. to revise or add to its 
discoveries. One of the great complaints of modern thinkers 
against religion is its attempt to fix wisdom in a mold, to 
restrain it within the bounds of past revelations. 


Sia is also in current philosophy a possible universality 
that exceeds that of Christianity—a fellowship that would 
include not only all nations but also all creeds, that would em- 
brace all sincere seekers after truth, all persons who try to 
live the good life. 

Again, the modern man is interested in his fellow men rather 
than in any concept of deity. Those who are trying to do good 
today have little place, in their thinking, for an anthropomorphic 
God or for subservience of human aspirations to the super- 
imposed will of a divine governor; they are concerned rather 
with human personality and its slow growth toward truth and 
full development. 

; These three ideas aye, as a matter of fact, all brought out 
the Hebrew scriptures or the Christian New Testament. 
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First and Only Work of Its Kind! 


Encyclopedia of 
Labor Movement 


Edited by H. B. Lers-Smitru, M.A., D.Sc. 
Foreword by J. Ramsay MacDonatp, LL.D., 


Former Prime Minister of Great Britain 


“THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT,” just published in Great Britain, is a work of 
international importance. It deals not only with the tre- 
mendously significant British Labor Movement, but also 
covers the social, political and industrial movements of the 
leading countries of the world. 

This valuable and impartial work has been produced by 
some of England’s foremost economists, writers and pub- 
lic men. Among the contributors are Sidney Webb, Vis- 
count Haldane, George Lansbury, Arthur Henderson, John 
R. Clynes, J: H. Thomas, Philip Snowden, ete. Of this 
Encyclopedia, Mr. MacDonald says: 

“Here we have something of sober authority, some- 
thing that can be depended upon, something written 
not with a political but an intellectual object.” 

Brilliant biographies and interesting illustrations add to 
the usefulness of this new source of information. 

“THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE ‘LABOR MOVE- 
MENT” consists of three large and handsome volumes. 
Price delivered anywhere $15.00 a set. No library is com- 
plete without this invaluable and unique Encyclopedia. 
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“Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you freee 
said Jesus, as reported in the Gospel of John. “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” was an Old Testament command 
recorded in the book of Leviticus, “neighbor” being later inter- 
preted by Christ to include all men and this precept expanded 
into the Golden Rule. And the Epistle of James, omitting any 
reference to creeds, declares: “Pure religion and undefiled be- 
fore God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.” | 

The professor I referred to and many present leaders in 
business, science and college life, would probably resent being 
called members of a new religion. But in their lives they fol- 
low pretty closely the three principles we have been discussing. 
Progress on the basis of gradually increasing knowledge and 
its application, a fellowship large enough to include all sincere 
and intelligent persons of whatever race or church connections, 
and an interest in man and his struggle toward the good life— 
these are the trinity of ideals for many men today. 

The Rosenwald Fund : Epwin R. EMpREE 


The Family Circus 


THE CHILDREN, by Edith Wharton. Appleton. 347 pp. Price, $2.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic, - 
VER since The Constant Nymph, we have been running 
into the loosely knit, unconventional family, more or less 
irregular in constitution and behavior, half-rooted or hot 
rooted at all, and always with brilliant, sophisticated, uncared- 
for children, suffering for the social sins of their parents. Well, 
here they are again. 

The seven confusedly related youngsters of Mrs. Wharton’s 
book tumble pell mell from their zigzagged background into the 
brief story of fifteen-year-old Judith’s final struggle to give 
them some basis for sane and normal life. There had been 
no time, what with quarrels, separations, intrigues, remarriage 
and constant travel, for their scrambled parents and guardians 
to arrange any sort of home or schooling for Judith or Terry 
or the “littler ones.” Judith was educated only in the harsh 
sophistication of her environment. But out of her brooding 
passion to make a home for “the children” and her terrified 
certainty that her parents were on the verge of a fresh quarrel, 


| she found the courage to pick up a roll of bills from her father’s 


desk, to gather up the children and their two nurses and to fly 
to a remote village in the Alps. A casual detail in that sum- 
mer’s_ kaleidoscopic pattern was the shattering of Martin 
Boyne’s coolly adequate romance by the stinging beauty of 


_ love for Judith, thirty years his junior. Perhaps Mrs. ar- 


ton meant us to pity Martin, as he certainly pitied himself. 
But it is possible only to rejoice that once in his ordered life 
he broke through his conventional safeguards to the pulsing 
reality of great emotion. 

It is an easv temptation, of course, to read this book as a 
tract on modern marriage and divorce. (Easy, too, to 
imagine the quiet scorn with which Edith Wharton would 
disclaim a “message”.) But it would be no more justifiable 
than to pin to the story of Lily Bart, Moral: give girls voca- 
tional training; or to base art criticism on Old New York. 

Mrs. Wharton has a sincere artist’s preoccupation with her 
canvas and brushes, with problems of drawing and color, of 
perspective and shadow and light. Perhaps that is why this 
picture comes to us lucid as a Zorn etching and unsparing as a 
Soviet cartoon. It is not muddled with efforts to raise sociolog- 
ical questions or to answer them with neat formulae. 4t has 
caught, somehow, the insistent, arresting rhythm of the modern 
scene it gives back again, even to the pale mauve of Martin’s 
final pain and frustration touching faintly the jazzy planes and 
angles of these chaotic young lives. 


a 
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Our Duty to Africa 


THE NATIVE PROBLEM IN AFRICA. by Raymond Leslie Buell. Mac- 
millan. 2 vols. 1045, 1101 pp. Price $15.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


FRICA is a vast reservoir of raw materials, as most peo- 

ple think of it. But the great changes that are taking 

place in that continent compel us to modify our ideas. The 

world’s most valuable assets in Africa are the people. Indus- 

trialism is rapidly extending, yet not the mining of diamonds 
or copper or the production of rubber or cocoa, but the welfar 


& 


| 
of African people, is the task that must engage the best thought 
and highest service. Africans cannot suffer and Europeans and 
Americans not suffer too. f 

_ Industrialism in Africa means not only the building of fac- 
tories, but much more the establishment of the factory system 
on plantations, with mass production, and the payment of wages 
instead of the purchase of the materials harvested. The former 
barbaric compulsory collection of rubber was not economically 
profitable; now we find that the plantation system leads to 
similar failures. The population decreases and no amount of 
compulsion, direct or indirect, can provide an adequate supply 
of laborers for an industrial system too rapidly and too largely 
developed. 

The problem of industrializing the production of vegetable 
and mineral raw materials is not a simple one. For the natives, 
it often means the forsaking of former homes, becoming ac- 
customed to another climate, the breaking up of tribal life, and 
often also of normal family life, and the disappearance of an- 
cient sanctions with no sufficient substitution of new principles 
and motives to guide in what is indeed a new and complex 
world. In approving and admiring the triumphs of industry, 
commerce or engineering in Asia and Africa, we are prone to 
forget the cost in human suffering at which these gains are won. 

The African must learn to work—this is the claim that is 
made by white men in all parts of Africa. True, he must learn 
to work harder than he has previously felt obliged to do. In 
his own interest, in order that he may have a higher standard 
of well-being for himself and reach another stage in his de- 
velopment, increasing efforts will be required on his part. But 
this is not the only motive that prompts this demand. The 
people in Europe and America are so placed that their further 
progress depends upon the labor of men in Africa and Asia. 
First for our luxuries, soon for our necessities, we depend upon 
the products of the tropics, so the pressure to produce falls with 
increasing weight upon the man of color. 


1 


aes becoming clear that some check must be put upon the 
speed with which the industrialization of Africa is hastened. 
The statistics are not convincingly clear, but no one claims that 
the population of Africa has increased and many say it has de- 
creased since the coming of the white man. Again, there must 
be more justice in the relations between white and black men. 
When there is competition for land or industrial occupation, 
the protective legislation must apply to both and not only to 
the white man. When labor is exacted according to European 
Standards, it is not right that the wages are according to 
African standards. Foreign investments in Africa must be 
firected along socially beneficial lines. 


Some more rapid progress towards the solution of the prob- 
lem of native welfare in Africa is urgent. There is danger of 
loss of moral leadership and incurring contempt for the white 
man and the religion he professes. The “profit motive” is too 
much the controlling factor in Africa’s problem today. The 
changes for these primitive people are revolutionary in greater 
measure than anywhere else. ‘These changes are being imposed 
upon them from the outside more than sought by themselves. 
‘The workers are unorganized and not permitted to organize. 
The benefits still go to others, and the share of the African is 
small—if anything—as yet. Much is being attempted by gov- 
ernments and by people of good-will. This must not be over- 
looked. But it is urgent that most earnestly we should strive 
to find ethical principles related to the needs of Africa and to 
epply them boldly and concretely to the situations as they exist 
there. 


What these situations are can be discovered by the reading 
of the report in these two immense volumes prepared by Pro- 
fessor Buell for the Bureau of International Research of 
Harvard University and Radcliffe College. The volumes are 
immense not only in their 2,168 pages but in their contents. 
The bibliography covers 67 pages and it does not include all 
the periodicals to which reference is made in the text. In 
addition to the study of that library of books and documents, 
Dr. Buell spent a year in Africa in personal investigation. The 
rchives in European capitols were also examined and colonial 
ficials there were consulted. ‘This encyclopedia on the wel- 

re of African peoples covers all of Africa south of the Sahara, 
xcepting the Portuguese and Spanish territories. Political his- 
ry, government, economics, social conditions, racial relations, 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF INFANCY AND 


EARLY CHILDHOOD 
By Ada Hart Arlitt, Ph.D. 
Professor of Child Care and Training, 
University of Cincinnati 
McGraw-Hill Euthenics Series 
227 pages, 5% x 8, 16 illustrations, $2.00 

A summary of latest research covering the problems, 
the equipment and the proper training of the pre-school- 
age child. A book for psychologists, teachers and 
parents. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 
By Frederick E. Lumley 
Professor of Sociology, Ohio State University 
McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology 
562 pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 

A sane and orderly presentation of the chief concepts of 
modern sociology. “A preparation for the consideration 
of those numerous moot issues and reform measures 
which are machine-gunned at us from every quarter.” 


THE LABOR PROBLEM 
By J. A. Estey 
Profesor of Economics, Purdue University 
378 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 
It discusses the methods of organized labor to protect 
wage earners’ interests; the program of the liberal em- 
ployer to promote efficiency, and labor legislation to 
enforce standards necessary for a good life for all the 
members of a community. 


ECONOMICS OF CONSUMPTION 
By Warren C. Waite 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Minnesota 
263 pages, 6 x 9, $3.u9 
In this book the economic order is reviewed from the 
standpoint of the individual within the order, and the 
way in which economic forces and institutions limit and 
condition his consumption is shown. 
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Do you know that less than 70 
years ago— 


A man could give away his wife’s children, even 
an unborn child? 

No woman, unaccompanied by a man, was admitted 
to a restaurant or hotel? 


No married woman had a legal right to any money 
she earned? 


The amazing life-story of “the woman who 
changed the mind of a nation” is told in 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


By RHETA CHILDE DORR 
Author of “A Woman of Fifty” 


“A very fine piece of work indeed ... a book that has 
been so long needed that the wonder is that it was not 
done before ... Mrs. Dorr has done it with such accu- 
racy, terseness, appreciation and humor . .’—Inez 
Haynes Irwin. 

“Meets a widespread need ... and gives a picture 
of her personal life which is of the greatest interest.” 
—Alice Paul. 


At your bookshop, $5.00 
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education, health, Christian missions—these are only some 
the more important topics considered. One wonders how tht 
author succeeded in bringing together such a mass of infor- 
mation, classified, and clearly arranged and stated. 


Why should Americans be interested in it? Because we are 
consumers of the products of Africa. If the people of Afric 
are unjustly exploited, it is impossible to hold that we are not 
responsible any more than the receiver of stolen goods is exemp 
from the charge of participation with the thief. Through ou 
trade relations, by the influence of our markets and the de 
mands of our own development, the American people will exer. 
cise real power in the determination of African issues. Ameri- 
can capital is interested; and Americans have already acquired — 
important concessions in Africa. It is said that the investment 
of American capital in Liberia has removed the danger of ag- 
gression by European powers in that country. Portugal now 
desires the same sort of relief for its territories. ‘The United 
States government is involved through its treaties, its previous 
interventions, its share in the mandate system, and because of 
its relations to the rest of the world. The people of America, 
through their churches and missionary agencies and their phil- 
anthropic societies, have already invested much as an expres- 
sion of their deep interest in the welfare of African peoples, 
That interest requires further concrete, practical expression in 
cooperating through all means within their power to solve the 
native problem of Africa. 

H. L. WarnsHvults 

International Missionary Council ; 


An Awfully Good Egg 


20 HRS. 40 MIN., Our Flight in the Friendship, by Amelia Earhart. Put- 

nam, 314 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic, 

HIS is a disturbing book for an arm-chair adventurer. 
Stanley in Africa, Roosevelt on the River of Doubt, Law- 

rence in Arabia—all are thrilling adventure, but quite unattain- 
able in the sobering reality of the next day. With Amelia 
Earhart it is different. Here, just outside the library window, 
is the dawn she gazed down upon, the very clouds she rode. 
The sea is not there; but then it was only visible to her, flying 
across the Atlantic, through an occasional hole in the clouds. 
Here was a sea-less ocean voyage, measured by time, the skill 
of two stout-hearted men and the courage of the three of them. 

“Courage is the price that life exacts for granting peace,” 
she wrote in her now famous poem (Survey Graphic, July 
1928). Courage she had—physical courage to plunge into the — 
unknown, and moral courage to resist taking the controls from 
better-seasoned pilots. That she has acquired, thereby, that 
rare possession, peace of soul, can be sensed from the style 
of her writing. One isn’t buoyant and humorous when a rest- 
less conscience jogs the pen. 

From her log book: 


The sea was only a respite. Fog has followed us since. We 
are above it now. A night of stars. North the horizon is clear 
cut. To the south is a smudge. 

The exhausts send out glowing meteors. 


How marvellous is a machine and the mind that made it. I am 
thoroughly occidental in this worship. 
Bill sits up alone. Every muscle and nerve alert. Many hours 


to go. Marvellous also. I’ve driven all day and all night and 
know what staying alert means. 

We have to climb to get over fog and roughness. 

Bill gives her all she has. 5,000 ft. Golly how we climk, A 
mountain of fog. The north star on our wing tip. ; 

My watch says 3:15. I can see dawn to the left and still a 
sea of fog. ‘We are 6,000 ft. high and more. Can’t read dial. 

Slim and I exchange places for awhile. All the dragons and sea 
serpents and monstrosities are silhouetted against the dawn. 9,000 
ft. to get over them. 

The two outboard motors picked up some water a while ago. 
Much fuss. At least 10,000 ft. 13 hrs. 15 mins. on way. 

I lose this book in Major Wooley’s pockets. There are too many. 


If one can live gloriously but once, is not this a good way? 
It’s like being invited to an especially thrilling party of the 
gods. I had something like it during the War when, separated 
for the moment from my battalion, I came out at dawn above 
the valley of the Vesle and looked down upon miles of fog and 
smoke, the flash of guns like giant fireflies, the bedlam crash 
of high explosives—all the gods of hell on a riotous holiday. 


As for aviation, Miss Earhart takes the final third of her 
book to describe, quite simply, what handling a plane consists 
of, how comparable it is to driving a car, how near at hand 
our flying future lies. But this is not an aviation book; it 
is a story of adventure written by a very human young woman. 

My first glimpse of her was at the New York official recep- 
tion. A dozen cameras; a “mike”; a radio announcer who 
introduced her to his “great unseen audience” as Miss Earhart 
(as though she were a sort of stethoscope: it should, of course, 
have been Airhart); an acting mayor, well groomed and ges- 
turish; an efficient secretary; an illuminated scroll which 
extolled American womanhood; a rose put into the acting 
mayor's lapel (“by the numbers,” for the movie men). Once 
or twice I thought I saw a smile flicker on A.E.’s lips, and 
I'll swear she chuckled at that line about glorious American 
womanhood. f 

Glorious, nothing. Just an “awfully good egg.” 

JoHN D. KENDERDINE 


THIS AMAZING PROSPERITY 
(Continued from page 124) 


and number of wage-earners. All the incomes in that group 
are family incomes; yet 92 per cent of them had less than 
enough for a fair standard of living, and 56 per cent of them 
had less than $5 per day. 

The: family with a single wage-earner, moreover, must be 
taken as the normal standard if family life is to be preserved 
under our present circumstances. Every family begins with 
dependent children and there is a period between fourteen and 
eighteen years in length (depending upon the child-labor laws 
of the state) when there is but a single wagé-earner, unless 
the mother leaves her children to supplement the father’s wage. 
The interval between the sixteenth year, when progressive 
states allow their children to go to work, and the time when 
the boy or girl leaves home to lead an independent life, is com- 
paratively short. A wage scale that does not permit a father 
to support his dependent children cannot be accepted as the 
goal of the worker, unless he is willing to see the family re- 
placed by some other social institution. 

We look again at the United States, the twentieth century 
Croesus: wealth, vast quantities of wealth, enough to abolish 
poverty throughout the land; go per cent of this wealth owned 
by 13 per cent of the people; 77 per cent of the people owning 
no smallest portion of it; 50 per cent of the national income 
going to capital; nowhere in all the land any evidence of a 
single industrial group in which the annual income of a wage- 
earner is sufficient to enable him to support a wife and three 
smal! children in accordance with the low standard set by a 
group of employers; the average wage for the country as a 
whole $1.280 a year, dooming the worker who is the father 
of dependent children to chronic want, forcing him into an 
acceptance of public or private charity in the event of any of 
the ordinary disasters of life—unemployment, sickness, death; 
and these same charities quadrupling, quintupling, their budgets 
in a single decade. This in the richest nation on earth; this, 
our amazing prosperity. 


PUTTING HALITOSIS ON THE MAP 


(Continued from page 129) 


nor does he need to bother so much about the quality of the 
product itself. ‘Thanks to this technique we have the phenom- 
enon of buying the package rather than what the package con- 
tains. The splendor of cosmetic containers, perfume bottles, 
soap wrappings; the jiggers and doodads on the dashboard of 
a motor car; the slick nickel of vacuum cleaners, the neo- 
Byzantine facades of radio sets—all tend to take the mind 
away from the fundamental chemistry or mechanics of the 
perfume, the car, or the radio, and stupefy it by the contempla- 
tion of such unparalleled glitter. 

_ “The only way to recognize a cigarette is to look at the 
Jabel.” Careful tests in the psychological, laboratory of Reed 
College, Oregon, have conclusively proved that blindfolded, 
we do mot know the difference. 


blindfolded, he named‘ Mrs. Morgan Belmont’s favorite cough- 


One hardened smoker’s test- | 
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Adventures in Education 


BEFORE BOOKS 


by JESSIE STANTON 


To explore, to adventure, or take the beaten tracks? 

In this daily report of class activities you can see 
what freedom and opportunity can mean in educa- 
tion. This is the record of the important first early 
years before books. 


EIGHT YEAR OLD 
MERCHANTS 


by LEILA STOTT 


Romance in responsibility! These children found 
it—by running a school store. Buying, selling, plan- 
ning, balancing and laying in stock. Working and 
sharing. The joy of it. 


ADVENTURING WITH 
TWELVE YEAR OLDS 


by LEILA STOTT 


They wrote, edited, printed, and sold a magazine, 
They ran a toy shop for which they made the toys. 
They wrote and acted a play, for which they built 
scenes, stage scenery, and costumes, It was a gloriously 
busy year. 


WHAT LEADING EDUCATORS SAY 


“Here is no forcing of children to learn by rule of thumb 
and text books—here they learn because they want to learn— 
they are doing the thing that they want to do most—they 
are living while they are learning—they do not have to wait 
until after school to enjoy life!” 


—JOHN B. WATSON. 


“There is nothing I know of in the contemporary theory 
and practice of education so interesting and significant as 
these records. . .. Miss Pratt and her fellow-workers are 
to be congratulated upon a signal achievement.” 


—HORACE M. KALLEN. 


“These books will be a necessary part of the equipment 
of the professional educator, teacher, or administrator; they 
will be of rare interest to that great body of parents, who, 
impatient with things as they often are, have begun to seek 
the best thinking on that mystery, the growth of personality 


in their children.” 
—HUGHES MEARNS. 


GREENBERG, PUBLISHER 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me as follows: 


Safes ts copies ADVENTURING WITH 12 YEAR OLDS 
(Cloth, 224 pp., illustrated, $2.00) 


sicteTe estat copies EIGHT YEAR OLD MERCHANTS 
(Cloth, 154 pp., illustrated, $2.00) 


veer te 3 copies BEFORE BOOKS (Cloth, 350 pp., $2.00) 
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Cigarettes are thus overwhelmingly sold on the evidence of the 


W Wh | Fatima 7 & One Eleven i = 
icant eyes rather than the evidence of the taste-buds. Effective 


Chesterfield es And Old Gold—just twice 
Stroller 4 
D Boss advertising creates magical and metaphysical virtues and prefer- 
ry ences that fail to materialize in laboratory tests. 
By JUSTIN STEUART _ Avery effective psychological selling force is snobbery. Amer- 
; icans as a social group are on the make. There are Joneses to 
(His Secretary) the left of them, Joneses to the right of them, Joneses behind 
“Now the truth will be told. The authorized and in front of them. Upon their avid desire to take no unavoid- 
and uncensored biography of the dead and : e Z a 
gone leader.”—Boston Transcript. $3.00 able dust from their neighbors, the up-and-coming advertiser 
trades. There is no longer the slightest scientific or utilitarian 
need for annual models in motor cars, but if the man next 
door has a cigar lighter on his dashboard, or a cagey new dingus | 


| cure as follows: ; 
PROHIBITION 2A ff) reay sete 2 T  Tteyon ; 
; 
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That Mexican Japan in the World of 


T d on his radiator, it constitutes a challenge that no self-respect- : 
By Robert H. McLean 0 ay ing citizen can afford to neglect. And whoopee! A couple of — 
2, a ; F | 
leh cers atgaits By ARTHUR J. BROWN, M.M.- billions of additional sales a year, and General Motors growing — 
fine and different, and Dr. Sidney Le Gulich saga Seema bowlegged carrying its profits to the bank. And the same in 
will da a det of ene which no one can ignore who wishes radios, refrigerators, underwear, cosmetics, and even—courage- 
pe aan nigel to know and understand Japan as ously enough—in drawing-room furniture 
Illustrated, $2.00 she is today. Illustrated, $3.75 ' : 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS GAIN, take the case of Listerine. Here was a pleasing 
NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue Chicago, 851 Cass Street concoction drifting downhill when a bright advertising 


man spotted the word “halitosis” in the dictionary. You know 
the rest. We were frightened into buying millions of bottles 
by appallingly realistic photographs of what our friends would 
say, our families would say, our sweethearts would say, our 
HARLEM dancing partners would say, our boss would say. Nor was 
there any failure to inform us that the symptoms were unknown 
to the sufferer, that any one might have them, and why take a 
An independent ‘magazine containing upction aponiee: chance? Yet the American Medical Association informs us 
articles on current events, debates on racial and non- that Listerine is not a true deodorant, it simply covers one 
racial issues. smell with another; while it takes 495 bottles of the precious 

: . fluid to equa!, in disinfecting power, one cent’s worth of corro- 
First issue ready, November 1st sive sublimate, which properly diluted in water makes a per- 
Wallace Thurman, editor fectly safe solution. If one really wants to get rid of halitosis, 

Aaron Douglas, art editor. §. P. Alexander, Mgr. Editor one of course must correct a condition in the stomach or the 
teeth—a million bottles of Listerine cannot effect a cure. Final- 
ly, following the discovery of the word, recent advertisements 
THE H. K. PARKER PUBLISHING CO. 2 eee pe con et OR BS i helitoreee so eee 
E another master stroke. According to my philological friends, 
2376 Seventh Avenue, New York City correct English requires “halitoic,” or “halitosic,” but “toxic” 
has been boldly coined, because toxic connotes poison, and thus 
throws another scare into us. Lately furthermore, the MM. 
Lambert have been borrowing from another great campaign, 
and report one-out-of-three as “halitoxic.” This may be true, 
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a a a 
THEOPEN ROAD Found eed but before accepting it too trustingly it is well to remember 
(Not Everybody’s Magazine) that the Life Extension Institute, studying thousands of cases, | 
BRUCE CALVERT (“THE INDIANA found one out of twenty with pyorrhea, rather than Mr. For- 
THOREAU”) han’s famous four-out-of-five. : 
‘i Fok eages Pose oe A ae Space does not permit of further specific analysis of the 


methods employed in competitive advertising, but the additional 


Mountain View (Pigeon-Roost-in-the-Wood New Jerse ; ‘ ks . 
sre belied eaetiatcen ed y cases which my engineering friends are ready to introduce are . 
i 
: 


= legion. In the whirlwind of all these appeals, the consumer 
may buy the best product, the medium, or the worst. The 
point is, he is never sure which.. No one ever heard of an 
TIME IS MONEY advertiser proclaiming that his product was anything but the 
2 best. Meanwhile, a good product, like a cheap and reliable 
and both have been expended antiseptic, may be run out of business by a high-priced ‘and 
in preparing the twenty-eight not basically effective product—simply by virtue of superior 
———eeomimee, Pages of advertising which advertising. If the sales appeal is good enough one can unload 
appear in this number of nearly anything upon the trusting public. Over great areas 
Survey Graphic. ‘These advertisements are ad- we buy not quality but luscious words wrapped around glitter- 
dressed TO YOU as a regular reader of=Gnmeae ing packages. Unarmed with any scientific knowledge, we are 
Graphic and offer quality products to those in- at the mercy of able phrase-makers. 
terested in education, public health, cooperative It is true that advertising obeys the laws of supply and 
apartments, home equipment, financial _cam- eae but not quite as contemplated by the Fathers. Take 
paigns, quality printing, photographastaeell y Rete tooth-paste situation. Judicious advertising 
hotels, lectures, plays,’ schools; hooks; hia as made millions for a number of firms, and the public shows 
Ba er eta aieele! 3 7 as . i no signs of giving up its morning and evening marshmallow. — 
33 2 2s a6 If White is cleaning up the shekels, why should not Black? 
(I have a certain Black in mind.) All you need is a slice of 
capital, an up-and-coming advertising man, and a chemist to 
(In answering advertisements please mention Tue SURVEY) 
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mix another cheap, sweet-tasting, chalk preparation. This last 
is the least of the new concern’s troubles. Any corner pharma- 
cist can turn out the formula in five minutes. The whole joy 
of the game lies in the publicity work, the copy angles, the 
slogans, the mediums to be used—back cover in four colors, 
or double spread in the middle of the magazine?—the shape 
of the container and the doctrinal matter surrounding it. How 
about radio, how many billboards, and how shall the skids be 
put under Squibbs and Forhan’s and Pepsodent? ‘Then into 
the Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, the American Magazine, 
comes crashing another mouthful of smiles, another set of 
horrible warnings, another sure and simple way to health and 
beauty. And the stuff is as useless as it is harmless. It cleans 
your teeth, but so does common chalk or salt at one ‘one-hun- 
dredth of the price per pound. The whole enterprise is set on 
foot to secure some of the easy money that is slopping around 
in the tooth-paste field. Sooner or later the field will become 
saturated, and the time to clean up is now. Obey that impulse. 


Scores of great advertising campaigns arise in a similar man- 
ner. Soaps, cigarettes, canned goods, beauty preparations, gum, 
lotions—all too often are based not on the article but on the 
advertising. It cannot be done so readily with typewriters, 
fountain pens, or motor cars—though there have been some 
heroic -attempts. Meanwhile the manufacturer who is making 
a good, relatively inexpensive tooth-paste will be laid flat on 
his back, unless he thinks up a new kind of a germ, or a new 
kind of a smell—and meets the devil with fire. An artificial 
demand has been created to be met by a highly dubious supply. 


Returning now to our original subdivisions of advertising from 
the standpoint of business as usual, it appears that no criticism 
can attach to honest notices of new products and inventions, 
special sales and opportunities, nor to competitive advertising 
which restrains itself to exact statement of fact, without undue 
selection of facts. (Such advertising as is found in the scientific 


journals.) For fraud and direct misrepresentation, no criticism 


is too stringent. But in respect to competitive advertising with 
purple—but legal—prose, to personal publicity engineered for 
business reasons, and for “good-will” advertising, which seeks— 
usually by repetition—to stamp in the virtues and services of 
great monopolies, the outstanding criticism would seem to lie 
in the sublime gullibility of the public which hitherto has bolted 
it whole and begged for more. 


It is up to the consumer. Manufacturers have got the habit 
and cannot stop of their own initiative. And it would bank- 
rupt them if they did—unless they stopped en masse. It is 
illegal to prevent new enterprises coming into the easy-money 
fields. There is only one way under the present system to 
break up the procedure, and that is to stop buying for pictures 
and adjectives, and buy for quality and economy on the strength 
of knowledge and impartial laboratory advice. . Needless to 
say, such advice can only apply to the field of essentials, for 
in pure luxury goods, as Veblen has pointed out, the greater 
the waste the greater the merit. 


In hrief, if the consumer is ever to come into his own, it can 
only be through the introduction of the scientific method into 
consumption. One suspects that if ever that happy day comes, 
untold manufacturers of sound, dependable products will fire 
their more exotic copywriters with a sigh of relief. 


WEATHERING RAINY DAYS 


(Continued from page 155) 


installments. Neither do loan companies hesitate as a matter 
of good business to make loans for twenty months. This keeps 
the money “out,” brings in more interest, but is practically the 
only means by which the borrower of average income may 
‘amortize a relatively large loan from current wages. A normal 
loan, usually under $300, should be repaid within a year, and 
the borrower should beware of longer term contracts, except 
when the family budget will not permit a loan to be paid with- 
in a year, in which case it is better to have a sensible and exact 
obligation than to bother with costly and uncertain renewals. 
_, Any study of the effect of consumer credit on family welfare 
is but a collateral study of the effect of modern business meth- 
‘ods on society. Social agencies wishing to observe credit phe- 
‘nomena have two accurate sources at hand—the records and 
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‘Jo Read, Write, Speak 


most effectively, have this treasure-house of condensed knowledge always 
at hand. It will multiply the pleasure and profit of your reading by clarify- 
ing many unfamiliar words and strange allusions that occur in your daily 
reading; its thorough explanations of words and their grammatical uses, and 
its full, lucid treatment of synonyms, showing how to select just the right 
word to make your meaning clear, will add grace and force co your writing 
and speaking. 


hy? 


contains 106,000 entries with 
definitions, spellings, pronuncia- 
tions, and use of words; adiction- ; 
ary of Biography; a Gazetteer; rules 7 
of punctuation, use of capitals, ab- , 
breviations, etc.; a dictionary offoreign : 
phrases. Many other features of practical Va + 
value. Itis a praiseworthy book of 1,256 V/liae 
pages with 1,700 illustrations. 


THE BEST ABRIDGED (7 
DICTIONARY 3 


Because it is based upon the “Supreme 
Authority”—WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY rg 
Look for the Merriam Circular Trade-Mark— 
sign of highest scholarship and accuracy. 4 
The Bibl edition is especially handsome = mo 
and convenient. ecial Mariam Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 
NEW WORDS are explained in the COLLEGIATE such as Hooverize, ae eee! 
Freudian, novocaine, duvetyn, se! i others, 
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» Rotarian, typoscript and many 
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Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and remittance direct to us; or 
write for information, Free specimen pages if you mention this paper. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Books by Leading American 
Thinkers 


INDIVIDUALITY AND EDUCATION 


By Joseph Alexander Leighton. A concise discussion of the 
social aims of publicly supported education. $2.00 


READINGS IN PUBLIC OPINION 


By W. Brooke Graves. Over 200 selections by authorities 
discussing the psychology behind the formation and control of 
public opinion which leads to a better understanding of our 
institutions. $6.00 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THEADOLESCENT 


By Leta S. Hollingworth. A clear, sensible, compact state- 
eek of what is known about the adolescent mind. $2.50 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF SOCIETY 


By Carl Kelsey. The relationship between man and nature 
ad how this has modified our social life. Revised edition. $3.50 


LAURA BRIDGMAN: The Story of an 
Opened Door 


By Laura E. Richards. The biography of a life which was 
Sentai Halie rich and helpful, despite Miss Bridgman’s blind- 
ness and deafness. $2.00 


YOU AND THE LAW 


By S. Boyd Darling. An accurate, non-technical digest in 
question and answer form. The family law book. $2.50 
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(carriage charges extra) 


$49.50 price 


(Doubleday-1926) 


23 volumes of convenient size 44%4 x 6% inches, 
containing the world’s masterpieces of Literature, 
Art, Drama, Poetry, History, Exploration, Wit and 
Humor. More than 300 of the foremost figures in 
each of these fields are represented ;—among them 
such geniuses as Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, Lamb, 
Emerson, Carlyle, Peary, Amundsen, Franklin, 
Lincoln, Mark Twain and Ruskin. ‘The books are 
bound in full leather, with gold tops. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott says of this set: “Here in these 
volumes are contained the fruits of a liberal edu- 
cation.” 


While containing a vast armount of literary accomplishment, 
the Pocket University does not overwhelm you with useless, un- 
interesting facts. Only the best of the world’s masterpieces are 
given you. You devote your time solely to acquiring the knowl- 
edge which contains the true essentials for a cultured background. 


Through the remarkable plan of the Daily Reading Guide, you 
obtain all of this vast fund of the world’s knowledge in a way 
that is as interesting as reading a thrilling book, or seeing an 
absorbing play. You are assured of the utmost pleasure when 
you read these books, and yet while enjoying yourself you will 
be systematically acquiring—in only twenty minutes a day—a full 
and intimate acquaintance with everything that is worthwhile 
knowing in literature. 
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the observations of the United States referee in bankruptcy in 
the district and the local credit exchange bureau. Just las 
year, 18,000 individuals went the bankruptcy route. Bank- 
ruptcy courts, instead of the last resort of business men, are 
becoming the “courts of the dusty feet” (curia pedis pulveri 
bati), as the lower courts were known in the days of Black- 
stone. In the bankruptcy records often will be found petitions 
from workingmen of the $2,000 to $2,500 income class seeking 
relief from loan-shark, installment and _ professional-servic 
debts aggregating one to two years’ salary. Examinations o 
bankruptcy records of several cities, including Topeka, Kansas 
City (Missouri), St. Louis, and New Orleans, have been made 
by staff members of the Department of Remedial Loans. In 
New Orleans, for example, 40 of 74 filing bankruptcy petition 
in the first four.months of 1928 were workingmen. The aver- 
age number of debts sought to be discharged by these 40 peti- 
tioners was 17, and the average value was about $940. Thirty 
of the 40 individuals listed loan-shark accounts, averaging $650, 
on which the average interest was $130 per month. One m 
sought relief from loan-shark accounts amounting to $2,250. 
It is probable that a large portion of the borrowing from loan 
sharks was induced by over-extension of retail credit, and that 
the interest payments in the end prevented payment of legiti- 
mate debts. 

At best, consumer credit is costly, and dangerous to a por- 
tien of society voraciously hungry for new and more goods and 
“services, whose appetite is whetted with all the lure engendered 
by high-pressure advertising and salesmanship. Cash, good old 
hard cash, has a premium just now that puts our present high 
prices on call- and time-money ’way in the shade. The best 
advice to those about to borrow is still, of course, “don’t”—but _ 
it is rather silly, not to say futile, to tell to a generation steeped — 
in running its personal affairs on tick that credit is to be re- 
stricted. Just as the gasoline age has brought additional prob-— 
lems, so will case-work agencies be plagued with improvident — 
families suffering intense internal pains induced by gorging on 
easy credit. Credit will play an increasing part in family fi- 
nance, and the prime concern of social workers probably will 
be to assist families to handle their affairs so that a dollar 
earned pays for perhaps ninety-five cents’ worth of value ob- 
tained via the “charge it” plan, rather than about eighty-five 
cents’ worth, as it is at present—with the family dealing in 
second mortgages, installment contracts and money-lenders. 

United States efficiency in installment finance will have sev- 
eral foreign records for comparison. Our average cost is 
higher than that of Austria, Italy, and Roumania. We will 
have considerable difficulty in “beating the Dutch” because the 
lowest flat rates for installment credit—from 5 per cent to 7 
per cent—are to be found in the Netherlands, approached only 
by the low rates existent for “hire-purchase” credit in the 
United Kingdom. 


BIG MONEY QUICK 
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in a lullaby to his offspring in the current edition of George 
White’s Scandals, only the rare exceptions are able to do it. 
The average speculator, or sucker, buys hopefully when quota- 
tions are rising, and usually is scared into selling when they 
fall. Only those with sufficient independence of mind—and of 
money—can buck the crowd. ~ : 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, economic soothsayer of Cleveland 
and vice-president of the Cleveland Trust Company, recently 
observed: “As one studies the diagram [of security price fluctua- 
tions in the last five years] it is difficult to believe that any 
one could have speculated with any persistence in this market 
without making gratifying profits. Nevertheless, it is doubtless 
true that most of the people who have speculated in this mar- 
ket during the past five years have lost monev doing it, and it 
is highly probable that the number of such losers will be ma- 
terially augmented before the close of this year.” ‘That is the 
common experience of the great mass of speculators. The only 
irregular phase of the recent bull cycle is that the percentage 
of amateurs who have lost is perhaps smaller than normal. The 
market has been unprecedented in its scope and accordingly for. 
the time being drifters have done better than in previous cycles. 
From a social standpoint, it is significant that the new national 


——— 


reoccupation with stock quotations has 
ne so far as to seriously deflect credit 
from productive business and agriculture. 
Farmers and merchants are paying the 
tiffest interest rates in years, very largely 
ause speculators are competing with 
them for funds. The Federal Reserve 
authorities anticipated such a develop- 
ment, and have tried since the first of 
the year to quiet down speculation. On 
two or more occasions they were tem- 
porarily successful, but after a short-term 
curbing of the speculative impulses, the 
same mass movements were resumed. 
Accordingly, it is part of the record that 
the leadership of the central banking au- 
thorities, aided and abetted by leading 
member banks at the financial center, has 
been flouted by defiant bull speculators. 

Brokers loans, by which marginal specu- 
lation is financed, were larger last spring 
than ever before, and after temporary re- 
duction in the summer resumed their up- 
ward trend late in August and in Sep- 
tember. As a result, the cost of credit to 
speculators has risen to the highest levels 
in seven years. ‘The striking aspect of the 
recent rise in interest rates to the highest 
level since 1921 is that it has not dis- 
couraged speculation. Until recently, ob- 
servers were inclined to regard declining 
interest rates between 1922 and 1927 as 
the primary motif of the upward move- 
ment of security prices. At present, the 
cost of carrying stocks on margins is on 
the average far greater than the current 
dividend returns on stocks—an indication 
of a technical weakness. 

Evidently something more fundamental 
than interest rates has been the cause of 
the widespread disposition to bid up 
favored stocks. The inclinations of the 
public have been exploited by manipulative 
pools which have engineered upward moves 
in the prices of individual stocks to their 
own enrichment. The market has been 
too big for even the Federal Reserve 
authorities to control. The role of the 
central banking authorities as benevolent 
despots in the realm of finance has been 
challenged. In February, when the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York set its 
face against the speculative clique which 
was making inordinately large demands 
for bank credit, the senior officer of one 
of the large Wall Street lending insti- 
tutions, remarked to this writer: “In 
seeking to control the money markets, 
Benjamin Strong is like King Canute 
trying to sweep back the waves of the 
sea with a broom.” 

Events of 1928 have been encouraging 
to those who desire laissez-faire in Wall 
Street. Financial libertarians have had 
their innings. Accordingly, the pendulum 
of fears has swung from wonderment 
about an alleged money trust, about which 
much was said in the Pujo Investigation 
in Washington in 1913, to speculation 
about the consequences of financial 
anarchy. 

The highest banking authorities in the 
country have been ineffective in diverting 
the flow of credit from speculative chan- 
nels, because dumb forces of supply and 
demand have been in supreme command. 
_ If the Federal Reserve cannot arbi- 
trarily turn the faucet of credit on and 
off, the ordinary people of the country, the 
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borrowers of credit for regular trade and for speculative 
purposes, must recognize their owh high sense of responsi- 
bility. The feeling that the individual can go as far as he 
likes because the Federal Reserve will keep the situation 
healthy is scarcely justified. Users of credit have an individ- 
ual obligation to exercise restraint and temperance. 


HE futility of the Federal Reserve campaign in achieving 
lhe reductions in brokers’ loans is illustrated by the fact 
that in the week ending September 12 such loans were $575,- 
000,000 larger than at the beginning of the year when the restric- 
tive program was initiated. The reduction in bank loans to 
brokers has been offset by an increase in loans from non-bank- 
ing sources—from corporations, wealthy individuals, invest- 
ment trusts, trustees and foreign institutions. 

Moreover, from a time standpoint, the Federal Reserve 
authorities failed to accomplish their apparent objective before 
the season of rising demand for credit for crop moving and 
for fall business expansion. Accordingly, business and agri- 
culture are being subjected to higher interest rates in order 
that the speculative appetite of traders may be satisfied. This 
higher cost of credit tends to discourage merchants and job- 
bers from tying up funds in accumulating merchandise, and 
heightens the tendency of farmers to market their crops in 
disorderly fashion. Farmers have been rushing crops to mar- 
ket even at the cost of depressing prices, hesitating to with- 
hold farm products because of the abnormally heavy carrying 
charges resulting from rising interest rates. 

What arguments have induced the public to bring their 
dollars to the altar of speculation? 

At first, many assumed that cheap money was the magnet 
which lured the public to the great market places in Wall 
Street. Yet when the trend in interest rates was reversed, 
active speculation went on. 

Declining interest rates tend to make dividend-paying stocks 
and interest-paying bonds worth more in terms of dollars. Thus 
until the end of 1927 the shifting of security prices was to a 
marked extent a revaluation of values in terms of a declining 
level of interest rates. But, if nothing more were involved, 
stock prices would have declined steadily in accordance with 
the trend in bond quotations since the beginning of the spring 
period, when it was evident that there had been at least a 
short-term reversal in the trend of interest rates. 

In my opinion, the energy for the advance came from a 
source more fundamental than money rates. It sprang from 
the abundant evidence, after the War, of America’s primacy 
in world business and finance. The selection of favored secur- 
ities was not indiscriminate; operators selected stocks of the 
best-managed and most successful corporations, which were 
looked upon as the instruments through which America’s new 
economic supremacy was expressed. 

After the War, new and important strides were made in 
the profession of management, which found new formulae for 
efficiency and economy. Science was wedded to business on a 
grand scale, and labor-saving machinery cut labor costs as 
wages rose. These adjustments heightened the profit-making 
opportunities for concerns able to keep abreast of the times, 
whereas the others tended to wither and fade away. ‘Those 
who solved the riddles of the new competition set new peak 
earnings records, whereas less adaptable companies and indus- 
tries suffered depression. : 

Mergers and consolidations heightened the command of 
leaders over opportunities for boosting business profits. The 
rapid growth of new industries, like the automobile, radio, and 
more recently the experimental airplane trades, resulted in 
important additional production, which increased the aggre- 
gate purchasing power. ‘The fruits of mass production were 
passed along to buyers who lacked the funds to pay for them, 
but who were permitted to acquire them on credit in accordance 
with the new technique of installment selling. High-pressured 
selling and intensive advertising found new outlets for the 
increasing output of factories. 


ey TONS were favorable to big business, which be- 
came progressively more powerful at the expense of little 
and less-efficient business units. Big business was also helped by 
the active cooperation of the federal government through the 
Department of Commerce, and by a more tolerant attitude 
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toward trusts on the part of the attorney-general and 
Federal Trade Commission. 

In the field of, retail distribution, too, the battle against 
economic waste and inefficiency has been relentlessly waged 
Accordingly, the scientific merchandisers—the chain stores, the 
department stores, and the great mail-order houses—have 
taken over a greater proportion of the aggregate trade, 
the independent storekeeper has been hard pressed. 

Another marked development has been the increasing electri- 
fication of the country. In this push-button age the use of 
electricity has been increasing at the rate of 15 per cent 3 
year, and the development of methods for physical intercon- 
nection of power plants and of financial mergers has stimu- 
lated the opportunities for profit-making. } 

Railroads which, under adverse regulatory conditions, had 
been depressed for a decade, have recovered since 1920 on 
account of changed conditions of government supervision in 
accordance with the more sympathetic Transportation Act of 
1920 which, among other changes, virtually repealed the inhi- 
bitions placed on the carriers against consolidating by the 
anti-trust laws. 


- 


N the field of commerce, hitherto close corporations one 

after another sold securities to the general public. They were 
grouped into larger units, whose securities became more liquid 
and enjoyed greater prestige. Accordingly, the process of 
public financing was regarded as a development justifying more 
liberal capitalization of earnings. Each time a large company 
took over a private business, its own shares were stimulated 
at the market place, for it was able to buy earning power more 
cheaply than the market capitalized its own earnings. 

Another influence which has heightened the valuation which 
the lay public puts on good common stocks has been the rise i 
aggregate dividends, which have increased more rapidly th 
corporate earnings. With larger surpluses than in the past, 
corporations have felt in a position to pay out a larger propor. 
tion of current earnings in dividends. The subjoined table gives 
comparative figures in millions of dollars of profits amassed 
annually by all corporations and of dividends paid to stock- 
holders by the same companies. The profit figures are obtained 
after allowing for all deductions, including interest charges, 
depreciation, and taxes, and also for the deficits of companies 


sustaining losses: : 
Profits of all Dividends to 

Year corporations : stockholders” 
1919 6419 2453 ° 3 
1920 4468 2735 
1921 55* 2476 
1922 4380 2664 
1923 5827 3119. | 
1924 4998 3250 
1925 6970 3464 
1926 7300** 3991 
1927 6800** 4400** 

* deficit 

**estimated 


Altered fashions in the realm of investments also have 
heightened the demand for common stocks. The new vogue. is 
to buy future purchasing power in common stocks, rather tha n 
a claim to a fixed amount of dollars of uncertain purchasing 
power in the form of bonds and other fixed obligations. The 
new philosophy has been articulated by Edgar Lawrence Smith 
in his Common Stocks as Long Term Inyestments. The new 
American vogue for investment trusts, by means of which 
laymen delegate to specialists the task of investment, in the 
last three years has increased the demand for common stocks, 
because the American trusts have favored ordinary shares 
for their portfolios, rather than senior securities. _ 

Reduction of the United States debt at the rate of a bill 
dollars a year has added to the supply of capital, which 
sought outlet in securities. : 

Absence of pre-war panics, thanks to a better banking system, 
has heightened the continuity of the period in which capital 
been generated on a large scale through extended busin 
Operations. Business itself has been free of inflationa: ) 
tendencies. 

In the current year there has been little fear of the presi- 
dential election. 


Near-term business prospects are favorable. Corporate 
rnings are running above the 1927 rate, though somewhat 
low the peak year of 1926. Crops are large, and the aggre- 
te purchasing power of the farmers should be huge, in spite 
low prices for wheat, other small grains, and potatoes. 
ivestock, hog, poultry and dairy prices are high, and cotton 
otations average. 

Against the favorable developments must be set the factors 
-abnormally high interest rates and the tendency toward 
ock-market inflation. 

The last six years of stabilized business on a high plane of 
tivity have been marked by the coming of age of American 
usiness. For decades, business was in a formative stage, in 
aich it perpetually needed outside capital. The railroads, for 
ample, were built out into the wilderness in anticipation of 
ture needs. Until the country caught up with the railroad 
romoters, railroad investments were fraught with grave 
angers and disappointments. But at last the country has 
own up to its facilities. This process of anticipation has 
ecently been repeated in the electric-light and power field. 
evelopmental companies, like the Electric Bond and Share 
Sompany, have been content to pour capital into equipment for 
perating companies in new and comparatively undeveloped 
egions, at home and overseas, for years, without the hope of 
lear profits. Suddenly there comes a time of realization, and 
ecurity buyers all of a sudden see the possibilities which men 
iehind such enterprises long foresaw. 
Since the War, for the first time American enterprises have 
een owned mainly by Americans. When this was a debtor 
ountry, equity stocks of the great American corporations were 
argely held by British, Dutch, and other continental European 
apitalists. This repatriation of the certificates of American 
ywnership has meant that the capital generated by American 
‘orporate profits has sought reinvestment by American in- 
restors. In the last decade, Americans have not only gained 
he title to their own enterprises, but in connection with the 
yperations of the country as a world creditor have invested 
\eavily in corporate and governmental securities in all countries 


yf the world. The stock market in recent years has been dis- | 


ounting America’s world-creditor position. 


N essential factor in explaining the security price rise has 

been the mounting tide of investable capital—resulting 

rom stable and efficiently managed business carried on at a high 
evel of activity over a period of years. 


High wages have diffused this newly generated capital more — 


widely among the whole population than was customary in the 
yast. In this period, a significant development has been the 
‘ise of the small investor, who first became a capitalist during 


he Liberty Loan campaigns when government bonds were | 
jistributed to the masses by circus methods. The process of | 
‘urning proletarians into capitalists was continued after the | 


War by the principal American corporations, in employe- 
ywnership campaigns which made it easy for workers to buy 
sremier stocks at price concessions on the partial-payment plan. 
Moreover, hundreds of thousands of new investors were created 


sy the leading public-utility companies in their so-called | 


sustomer-ownership campaign. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, for example, increased its aggregate 
number of stockholders from 112,420 on December 31, 1918, 
to 423,580 on December 31, 1927. 

After the first shock of coupon-clipping, resulting from 
buying Liberty Bonds, inexperienced investors became objects 
for exploitation by blue-sky promoters who sought in wholesale 
fashion to switch lay investors from high-grade government 
bonds into stocks of dry oil wells and other certificates bearing 
flamboyant but irredeemable promises. Better law enforcement 
in commonwealths with fraud laws and blue-sky laws and 


*xtra-legal activity on the part of legitimate business and finance | 


acting through better business bureaus in forty-five American 
and two Canadian cities, have gradually built up greater 
resistance to the offerings of the BAPE who, according to 
Secretary Mellon’s estimate, defrauded the public out of 
$1,000,000,000 a year. Of late the lay public has become more 
sophisticated and is tending to operate through legitimate 
rokers instead of bucketeers. Moreover, instead of buying 
gold bricks, it has been veering over to standard listed stocks. 

_ The facilities for public participation in investment and 


cANNOUNCINE— 
“TRENDS IN PHILANTHROPY” 


By Willford I. King 


(A Report of the National Bureau of Economic Research) 

i & CHARITY sharing in the “new prosperity?” Are 
per capita contributions increasing or diminishing? 

Are new forms of philanthropy displacing the old? 


These and other pertinent questions are answered in the 
book, “Trends in Philanthropy”, just passed for publi- 
cation by the Board of Directors of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 


A record of philanthropy from 1900 on, in a typical 
American city, New Haven, Conn., including a full analy- 


sis lt de through the Community Chest inaugurated 
In ile 


Gives figures for religious work, secular education, hos- 
pitals, poor relief, care of delinquents, recreational activi- 
ties and “character building” organizations. 


78 pages 25 tables 5 charts Cloth—$1.75 
For prompt delivery order directly of 
os NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
auvane ECONOMIC RESEARCH The | 
ne Publications 
Anorganization Thomas §. Adams, President For all who 
for impartial George E. Roberts, Treasurer believe that hu- 
investigations , man welfare 
Bias Edwin F, Gay and Wesley C. Mitchell | °@% be  pro- 
in the field of Di moted by full- 
Sonia: tect trectors of Research er knowledge 
cial and indus- of how our 


present institu 


474 West 24th Street, New York, N.Y. 
. tions work. 


trial science. 


“A Sensation in the World 


of Religious Education” 


‘HE GRAPHIC BIBLE is a new first aid to 

discouraged and perplexed religious teachers 
of restless young America. It is a new path- 
breaker through the Scriptures—a personal guide 
through the mazes of a book which is ten times 
as long as the average work of fiction and covers 
a period of about fifteen centuries. More than a 
“eee anmnatsd maps and charts make this 
errain as simple as a sixth grade geogra - 
And “with the fascinating po pet Sees fe 
the maps and charts,” says the Syracuse Herald, 
“it is a guide book to the Bible that makes it as 
plain and as interesting as ‘Treasure Island’. It 
should lie on the table in every home where the 
study of the Bible or any of its parts is fostered 
and encouraged.” 


THE GRAPHIC BIBLE will prove a god-send 
to discouraged Sunday School teachers who 


are wondering how in the world they can keep 
the interest of boys and girls . . . Surely no 
minister can afford to be without it, and no 
religious worker should fail to purchase it at 
the earliest possible moment.’’—Zion’s Herald 


Che Graphic Bible 
by LEWIS BROWNE 


At any bookstore—$2.50—Third Printing 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Azure Cities 
Stories of New 
Russia. $2.50 


Cement 


By 
Fiodor Gladkov 
The first novel 
out of the tur- 
bulent years of 
the Russian 
Revolution. 


Introduction to 
Dialectical 
Materialism 
By A.Thalheimer 
An unusually lu- 
cid presentation 
of the philoso- i 
phy which 
forms the cor- 
nerstone of 
Marxism. $2.00 
Labor and In- 
dustry Series: 
Labor and 


Automobiles 
By 
Rob’t W. Dunn 
$1.50 
In the Silk 


By 
Grace Hutchins 


Write for 
Catalog 


inc 
381 FOURTH AVENUE 


LECTURES ON 
CONDITIONED REFLEXES 
By Prof. Ivan Pavlov 
Pavlov explains his discoveries in behav- 
iorism, including Neurasthenia, Hysteria 
and insanity. $6.00 
American Policy Toward Russia 
Since 1917 
By Fred L. Schuman 
A detailed study of Russian-American Re- 
lations since the Revolution. $3.75 


Bill Haywood’s Book 


An asia lS) written during the last 
year of his life. e gives a vivid account 
of the labor struggles of the West. $3.50 


Russian Revolution of 1917 
By V. |. Lenin 


All Lenin’s speeches and writings from 
the overthrow of the Tsar to the establish- 
ment of the Soviet Government. 

4 vols. Each $4.00 


Guide to the Soviet Union 
The first comprehensive guide to Soviet 
Russia. 1000 Pages. Maps $5.00 


LENINISM 
By Joseph Stalin 
The Secretary of the Soviet Communist 
Party answers the Trotsky Opposition and 
presents Lenin’s teachings in detail. $2.50 
Imperialism and World Economy 
By Nikolai Bukharin 


Analyzes the economic rivalry of capitalis- 
tic nations and their imperialist mee 
0 


Illustrated History of the 
Russian Revolution 
Ten years of progress reported by the 


outstanding Russian Leaders. 
Two vols. Each $2.75 


sodfst#éneINTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS. CO. 


ORPORATE 


NEW YORK 


The Brick Row Book Shop 


42 East soth Street 


INC, 
New York 


Affords a dignified atmosphere where book lovers may 
‘brewse among a choice stock of good books which are 
on sale at fair prices. 

Our shelves are being constantly enriched by purchases 
from abroad and our selection of Elizabethan and 
Eighteenth Century books is comprehensive and dis- 


criminating. 


We issue catalogues and an occasional list of Recom- 
mended Books which will be sent upon request. 


‘TELEPHONE: REGENT 8442-3-4 


PROFITS 


From Spare Time Work 


Use your spare time profitably and earn a liberal com- 
mission by enrolling members in the Literary Guild. 
This work affords you an opportunity to build a per- 
manent business for yourself. 


Nation-wide publicity, an $80,000 advertising campaign 


in leading magazines and newspapers, will make your 
efforts more productive. Previous experience is not neces- 
sary. Write today for copy of the booklet which will 
tell you how to present the Guild Plan and make selling 


easy. Address 


' Mr. Michael Shepard, Dept. N-4 


The Literary Guild of America 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 


speculation were never before so widely flung as now. 

The results of the scrambles on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange are made visible to the outside world through three 
thousand tickers on the stock-exchange circuit and four 
thousand on the Western Union wires. Recent broadening of 
activity reflects, in part, the carrying of ticker facilities to parts 
of the country hitherto uncovered, particularly in the South, 
the Southwest, the Far West and in provinces of Canada. / 
recently as 1915 there were only 2,800 stock tickers in the 
country, compared with 7,000 at present. The expansion h 
been very rapid in the last two years. 


Another barometer of public interest in Stock Exch 
dealings is in the installation of floor telephones, which link 
trading room with outside commission offices, where speculato 
and investors gather in board-rooms. In 1910 there were only 
603 such telephones; at present there are 1,560. Out-of-town 
partnerships have risen from 16 in 1880, to 125. Out-of-town 
branches of New York brokerage firms have increased from 
67 in 1895, to 909. Local branches in the same period have” 
leaped from 45 to 227. 7 


Frequently the beginning of a market movement rests on 
solid economic facts, which generate a speculative cycle which 
pulls loose from its moorings. Sometimes the craze for quick 
money results in land booms, the most recent of which culmi- 
nated in Florida in the autumn of 1925. Uncompleted homes" 
and office structures in the Miami districts today stand aj 


monuments to the short reign of popular folly. 


Temporary market excesses should not turn the prudent 
investor from a-consistent steady course, which is a slower, 
more prosaic means of attaining financial independence. The 
first step in a safe and sane financial program is insurance. : 
For most purposes, ordinary life policies are the most suitable, 
and should be taken in amounts which will provide an income — 
after death to take care of the minimum requirements of 
dependents. In case the insured survives his beneficiaries, the 
insurance policy can be turned into an old-age pension for 
financing retirement. Life insurance should be supplemented 
by non-cancellable health and accident insurance, and 
adequate fire and theft insurance against property. After 
insurance, the next requirement is to build up a cash reserve 
of at least $1,000 in the savings bank. After that, automatic 
thrift should be contracted for through installment savings 
plans, such as the building-and-loan associations offer. When 
these fundamental steps have been taken, the investor is in 
position to acquire high-grade bonds and guaranteed first 
mortgages on real estate. The next advance can be toward 
diversified preferred stocks, which offer a somewhat hfgher 
return. The last step should be the outright purchase of the 
best grade of diversified common stocks, which represent a 
contingent claim on the future earnings of corporations. 


WHAT OUR PARENTS DIDN’T PAY FOR 
(Continued from page 139) 


golf courses, tennis courts, swimming pools, skating rinks, and 
gymnasiums for the city family are often prohibitive luxuries. 
If in the form of extra rent, country vacations, and club 
privileges, the modern parent pays but a thousand dollars a 
year more than did his father for the same health result, he is 
luckier than most. Moreover, he is not satisfied with the:same 
result. He, and especially his wife, insist on keeping far more. 
slender and supple. They swim more, dance more, play far 
more outdoor games. A national athletic goods firm reports 
that its sales have tripled since 1914, and that is probably a 
fair index of the general situation. ~ 

As for the children, ideas of their health regimen have been 
revolutionized since Dr. Holt wrote his famous book some 
thirty years ago. The parent of today spends his twenty-eight 
cents a quart for certified milk, where his father had to spend 
but six or seven for the then unanalyzed and unclassifie 
product. He has the children’s adenoids and tonsils cut out, 
He has them immunized from diphtheria as well as smallpox 
He provides their orange juice and fresh vegetables in ane 
out of season. In some form or other he pays to give them 
sufficient sunshine—in rent, in nursemaid attendance, in sun: 
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amp costs, or if he lives in the suburbs, in his own commutation 
are. And the summer in the country has come to be looked 
nm everywhere as an essential of healthy childhood. ' 

As for education, there perhaps the new standard is most 
bvious of all, American parents are keeping their children in 
chool far longer than they did a generation ago. More than 
wice as many go to highschool as went just before the War. 
ndeed, in 1926 more than a third of the country’s children of 
roper age were actually in highschool. Nine per cent of young 


gainst one and a half per cent forty years ago. American 


ren from four to eight years longer than they used to. 
Moreover, two-thirds of the children of school age actually 
ttend school each day, as against but half before the War. 
ompulsory education has succeeded in keeping practically all 
ildren in school, and under their parents’ support, at least 
o the age of fourteen. 


S$ for school costs, they have risen with the demand. College 
tuition has doubled in most cases, within the last fifteen 


iving. The progressive private school, with its machine shops 
nd carpenter shops, its arts and crafts, and sports—charges 
rforce far more than the bookish type of a former genera- 
ion. And already beyond the horizon looms the nursery school, 


before the child is three years old. Meanwhile, with the growth 
f cities, the private school, both from the health and educa- 
ional standpoints, has come to seem more and more a neces- 
sity to middle-class parents who went to public school them- 
elves. : 

- Health, education, and machines—these are three of the 
main new channels in which our money goes. It is not per- 
aps so generally recognized at what a pace our luxury-buying 
in diet, dress, and recreation has traveled beside. Take the 
American sweet-tooth. In 1926 we ate on the average 33 
pounds more of sugar apiece than we did in 1919. Ice-cream 
production increased more than a third in four years alone. 
Americans each consumed more than 18 pounds more of meat, 
and 2% pounds more of coffee than before the War. 

Minor extravagances jumped in importance only less than 
radios and automobiles. Cigarettes leaped in popular favor 
430 per cent, and silk stockings 900 per cent in value of annual 
production. Cosmetics made a gain midway between. And all 
three of these new demands may perhaps be debited to the 
distaff side of the ledger. 


n and women were in colleges and professional schools, as | 


arents of the middle class are obviously supporting their chil- | 


ears. And residence charges have soared with the cost of | 


which begins the heavy tuitional demand upon the parent often | 


As for motion-picture theaters, as might be expected, in the | 


fourteen years they more than doubled their seating capacity. 
And that was probably only symbolic of the new rush toward 
all kinds of amusement—excursions, dinners, dances, travel. 

And yet, somehow, some of us have saved money. Savings- 
bank deposits and life-insurance premiums have grown. What- 
ever our personal experience, the national income has risen, 
even in terms of what it will buy. When some of us bewail 
the higher cost of living we may be talking about the higher cost 
of better living, a better living which is the product of changing 
social and personal standards and desires. 


THE MIDDLE CLASS LOOKS DOWN THE YEARS 
(Continued from page 163) 


John. And in this situation, of course, were all the elements 
of failure to secure justice. 


To protect the employe in such rights as justice at common 
law affords him, industrial accident boards with semi-judicial 
powers have been set up universally in this country to pass 
upon claims for compensation without delay and with the least 
expense practicable. These guarantees of justice have hastened 
the development of employers’ liability insurance and are 
opening the way to the thoroughgoing application of the sound 
principle of insurance to health, uneinployment and old age. 
_ The future holds true progress in store for the middle- 
class family in the United States (Continued on page 193) 


. 
’ 


JACOB 
WASSERMANN’S 


greatest novel since The World’s Illusion 


CASPAR HAUSER 


1 Oe of the most fascinating stories ‘the Balzac 
of German literature’ has ever told.”— WALTER 
YUST. Philadelphia Ledger. $3.00 


THE COMING OF 
THE LORD 


by SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
author of God’s Stepchildren 


GHeSTOr MORLEY says: ‘‘A big and bril- 
liant performance. What a play it would make.”’ 


Second edition. $2.50 
THE FEATHERED ELEGANT INFis 
NEST DELITIES or 
by MARGARET LEECH MADAME LI PEI Fou 
author of Tin Wedding by CHARLES PETTIT 


HE bitter struggle of a lovely, “ 
4h dominant woman whose sup- Pe ee eee ba 
pressed emotions break through feVadimeliohettouchi(thetene 
in middle age when she tries to subtle ode in this story.” N. Y. 


retain hold over her grown sons. ? Me 
Second editions $2.50 Herald Tribune. Second pers 


RYDER APPLAUSE 


by cape BARNES by BETH BROWN 
HE most discussed tour de 


force of the season. ‘An ex- “THE swellest story of the the- 
traordinary book.”—N. Y. Sun. atre that I have ever read.” — 
Second edition. $3.00 Nat Ferber. Second edition. $2.00 


THE FUTURE OF AN ILLUSION 
by SIGMUND FREUD 


CHALLENGE to courageous thinking which considers 
science, religion and psychoanalysis in their relation to 
human well-being. $2.00 


THE INTERPRETER: GEDDES 
by AMELIA DEFRIES 


UROPE’S most fruitful thinker, a modern Leonardo da 
Vinci, is introduced to America. Illustrated. $3.00 


HORACE LIVERIGHT NY. 


GOOD BOOKS 
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for a Christmas reason... | 


And so, because the shops 
show nothing which can so 
intimately express their affec- 
tion, discriminating people 
are choosing Bachrach por- 
traits for their closest friends. 


$15 the dozen and up 


Sit now for Christmas photographs 


Bachrach 


Photographs of Distinction 
507 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 

WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND HARTFORD 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT NEW HAVEN 


and in thirty other cities. 


Ss 
Your home away from home “sy, 


eS) When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts of a Statler. 


Enjoy— of 
i%.) Radio when you throw a switch —icewater when you press a yalve ym 
~~ —the morning paper under your door—a good library at your dis- : 
posal—a reading lamp at your bed-head—your private bath—sta- 
tionery without asking—and Statler Service. 7, All these things 
—whatever the price of your room —at no extra cost. 


The z organization of 
Envovatler 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND Y DETROIT y ST. LOUIS 
@ NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) e 


- HOTELS STATLER ,: 
. =e ss 


4 9 
a, 9 


ee 


IN EVERY 
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Continued from page 191) in the further application of this 
rinciple of insurance. By. it the destructive effect of unemploy- 
ent can be reduced. The load can be spread out over a long- 
ime period so that the blow no longer lies where it falls. 
uch a process tends also to regularize industry by compelling 
loser attention to the “labor surplus.” 

With liability and accident insurance an accomplished practice, 
ve now have the prospect of insurance against sickness. It is 
o less than an absurdity in the modern state, that the full 
rivation of sickness should fall upon a breadwinner and the 


f the home is rendered defunct! We allow it because we 
ave always done it that way. We keep building up charitable 
elief in front of the huge moraine of human detritus thinking 
0 absorb it that way. But we do not absorb it, we cultivate 
t. The general hospitals throughout the United States today 


ay for rates never quite adequate to the cost. Another third 
ay a part, aggregating a small portion of the rates. The re- 
aining third are cared for free. If the two million persons 
o lie flat on sick beds all of the time in this country could 
e assured that the catastrophe of lost wages would be tided 
ver through insurance, their worries would be less and their 
ecovery more rapid. Many of our general medical practition- 
rs must be born again before this idea is universally adopted ; 
ut adopted it must be, since it is fast becoming a social neces- 
sity. 


amily which he is rearing. At one blow the whole enterprise | 


eceive probably not above a third of their patients at full | 


ITH what growing pains have we become conscious of the | 


i fact that a contract of employment is of vital social conse- 
quence, involving infinitely more than a legal obligation! Look- 


ing backward into the industrial history of the American work- | 


ingman, our first protective step was to free him from im- 
prisonment for debt. 
garnishee process. In order to prevent the disruption of his 
home and the taking of his means of livelihood, we exempted 
his tools and his house, up to certain limits, from attachment. 
And because the workingman has little surplus and must have 
his pay when it is earned, we have found it necessary to inter- 
fere again with the labor contract by ordering the employer 
to pay at stipulated times and in a stipulated manner. We 
have even gone the length of setting up wage-fixing bodies and 
have declared certain minimum-wage rates for given occupa- 
tions. Our regulation of the hours of labor is universal. 

Thus there is scarcely a phase of the labor contract with 
which society has not interfered; and this interference has 
been justified on the ground that the workingman, who is the 
head of the middle-class family in the United States, must be 
protected to the end that he may mate and rear children, main- 
taining himself and his at a decent level of economic sufficiency. 
In short, as one looks backward a half. century over the course 
of legislation and of court decisions in this country, he must 
see with increasing clearness the correctness of that assertion 
of Roscoe Pound, that contract as a basis for the growth 
of law in the United States has given way to social rela- 
tions. By whatever means, society must guarantee its own 
future. It must guard its sources of strength and of perpetua- 
tion. In this effort its proper child is this same middle-class 
family. 

To give it a hearth and home; to safeguard it in the breed- 
ing and the upbringing of children; to afford them fresh air 
and sunshine; and to do these without destroying an economy 
of personal initiative and individual prowess, is the greatest 
riddle confronting our civilization. 

The necessity is not new. Four thousand years ago Ham- 
murabi of Babylon began his famous code with the words, 
“Anu and Bel called me, Hammurabi, the exalted prince, the 
worshipper of the gods, to cause justice to prevail in the land, 
to destroy the wicked and the evil, to prevent the strong from 
oppressing the weak.” He closes in the same strain with the 
words: “In my wisdom I hid them; that the strong might 
not oppress the weak; and that they should give justice to the 
orphan and the widow, in Babylon the city whose turrets 
Anu and Bel raised.” 


Next we exempted his wages from | 


_ Babylon has fallen, but human society still struggles to effect | 


justice between its individuals, to safeguard from oppression 
as well as misfortune, the institution of the home as the matrix 
of civilization. 


Money from Facts 
— properly presented 


Money for social work comes from interested friends. 
And interest is built upon facts—educational publicity. 


These facts can best be presented by one who has the 
experience of the social worker and the viewpoint of 
the public. 


Marts & Lundy, Inc., provide both these essentials for 
the aid of strategetically situated social welfare agencies. 
The Director of the Publicity Department has had over 
10 years of successful experience as a social work execu- 
tive, and is a member of the American Association of 
Social Workers. 


MARTS & LUNDY, Inc. 


' Directors of Successful Campaigns 
$173,090,000 raised to date 
527 Fifth Avenue New York City 


“Financing Philanthropyy’, quarterly paper, free on request. 


WHEN PLANNING NEW OR 
REMODELLED BUILDINGS 


hospitals cannot afford to consider 
construction costs alone. 


DEFICITS MAY BE REDUCED MATERIALLY IF 
BUILDING ARRANGEMENT, EQUIPMENT AND 
FURNISHINGS ARE PLANNED WITH DUE CON- 
SIDERATION to holding annual operating costs and 
upkeep to the lowest figure consistent with best standards 
of patients’ care. 

A CONSULTANT OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
AND EXTENSIVE OBSERVATION in both hospital 
and nursing fields is best qualified to advise managers, 
superintendents and architects. 


ALICE SHEPARD GILMAN 
STATE BANK BUILDING—Suite 1102, ALBANY, N. Y. 


PAUL PARKER 


Photographer to Social Agencies 
Exhibit and photographic cut out display 
Chelsea 6653 


96 Fifth Avenue New York City 


COOPERATIVE APARTMENTS 


cA parTMENT hunting stopped for all 
time by purchasing in a co-operatively owned building: 
built in accordance with standards of comfort and pat- 
terned on the ideas of English garden cities. Gardens and 
playgrounds permanently provided. Four rooms $60.98, 
includes all maintenance costs and monthly stock pay- 
ment of $12.50. Charges are reduced each year. Also 
five and six rooms. Full particulars furnished upon 
request. Send for booklet. Sunnyside Gardens, City 
Housing Corporation, 4625 Queens Boulevard, Long 
Island City. 
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Pamphlets 


and 
Periodicals 


A THIRD PARTY 


THE ARBITRATOR is a third party among 
magazines—for the under-dog and snappy. 

Don’t throw your subscription away on a paper 
which will always say what you wish to hear. Read 
dangerously! Examine the world as it is presented 
each month free from preconceived opinions or 
established customs. Have faith in attaining the 
unattainable—the real outlawry of war, abolition 
of poverty, unveiling of superstition and securing 
of justice—by political means. 

Send a dollar to cover a year’s subscription for 
yourself and some timid conservative, who will be 


notified that it comes from “‘a mutual friend.” 
WiLu1AM FLoyp, Editor. 
114 East 31st Street New York City 


tl 


The American Child—a monthly journal 
of child labor and education 


$2.00 a year 


Child Labor Facts, 1928 .15 cents 
Child Labor Laws and Child Labor Facts: 

An Analysis by States .25 cents 
Child Labor in Mississippi .25 cents 


National Child Labor Committee 


215 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Conserving the Sight of School 
Children 


A Program for Public Schools. 

Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education 
Prepared under the direction of Thomas D. Wood, M.D., 
Chairman 
Revised 1928, Illustrated, 56 pp., 35¢. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
Room 1634, 370 Seventh Ave., New (EE ES eee NY. 


L. I. D. CLASSICS oS 


Prosperity! ? Edited by Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas. .50c. 
New Tactics 1n Socrat Conriict. Edited by Harry W. Laidler and 
Norman Thomas. o.sisieisindiase.sieeisenioeuetas iin 50c. 
Wuar Is Inpustera, Democracy? By Norman Thomas...... 15¢, 
CHALLENGE oF War. By Norman LhOMGS S.C ce cen cies ts 
CHALLENGE oF Waste. By Stuart Chase... -. 2000. 
Roaps to FREEDOM. 
Tue Prorrt Morrve. 


By H F. Ward 
More Power vo You. id ve 


By Evelyn Preston 


League for Industrial Democracy 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


FOR YOUR FRIENDS 


Send copies of this Special N 
peed sopies, 0 p umber of Survey Graphic 


12 copies @ 25c each 
25 ” 23 ” 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


112 E. 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


LAW AND A LIVING. FOR WOMEN 


(Continued from page 158) 


the women proofreaders, linotypists and monotypists are al- 
ready more or less on an equality with men. Hour legislati a 
does not hamper them, because the union has already won 
8-hour day and the 44-hour week; but the prohibition of night. 
work during 1913-21, when the New York law applied te 
women printers, practically barred them from the best jobs in 
the morning newspaper offices. Their numbers were small, but 
their grievance was genuine, and the principle involved was im 
portant. Under the conditions surrounding them, there cen 
to be no adequate reason for special legislation for women, 
and there was the strongest of reasons against it, in.that i 
definitely prevented some women (a small number withal) fro 
getting a chance to work in an occupation open to them under 
conditions beyond reasonable criticism. New York did well to 
exempt them from its night-work law in 1921, but they are 
in no way representative of the great mass of factory women. 
, 

HE other specific findings of the bureau’s study must be given 

summary statement. Women were sucked into the metal 
trades of Michigan during the War, and have been dropping 
out ever since. ‘The law, a 10-54 measure, with no night-work 
restriction, has had no connection with their failure to hold 
their own, or with their progress in some few lines. Employ- 
ers in the metal trades do not want women, and in fact use 
them only in the making of small light parts, where women 
often show superior production as well as greater cheapness. 
The restriction of women in foundries to the making of light 
(and therefore less well-paying) cores, has had almost no effect 
on their chances because they are used only on light cores any- 
way. Women’s future in the metal trades seems to depend on 
the prejudice of the employer and on the size and character 
of the product, not on the law. 


The Michigan law, passed in 1919, requiring equal pay for 
equal work for men and women, is an admirable example of 
a law which simply bids defiance to economic facts, and is 
therefore bound to fail. Of course it has not equalized pay. 
Most employers think that the main reason for hiring a woman 
is because she can be had cheaper. If they must pay women 
the same as men, they will take men when they can get them. 


In elevator operation, as in restaurant service, studies in 
New York, Ohio and Illinois indicated that legislative restric- 
tions had surprisingly little to do with a woman’s chance to 
get a job depending chiefly on the type of building, the kind of 
elevator, and the experience of the building superintendent. 
Women seem gradually to be making their way here as they 
are tried out. ‘The 9-hour standard of New York and Ohio 
is apparently little in advance of the accepted practice in the 
occupation; only 2 out of 93 women operators in II]linois were 
found to be working more than 9 hours. 

‘The women street-car conductors in olive green, and the 
embattled ticket sellers of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, were for a time among the shock troops in the war 
against special legislation for women. Now they are a mem- 
ory. Women were hired as conductors in consequence of the 
war-shortage of men. That shortage over, they disappeared. 
The application of hour and night-work laws wholly unsuited 
to the work of conductors hastened their disappearance i in, some 
places by making it next to impossible for the companies to 
use them. ‘That experience indicates the unwisdom of apply- 
ing legislation indiscriminately to differing occupations; but it 
does not indicate that it was legislation which prevented the 
country’s street cars from being manned, by this time, by 
Amazon conductors. During the year (1919-20) in which the 
New York hour and night-work laws applied to ticket sellers, 
they were definitely responsible for the discharge of 149 re cer 
by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, and they were cer 
tainly a contributory factor in discharges by other companies. 
Those particular laws were without question a serious handicap 
to women in that occupation. In Boston, on the other hand, 
the Massachusetts 9-48 hour law of 1919 was applied to ticket 
agents, apparently with no great disturbance. Women were 
more numerous in 1926 than in 1919, before the law w 
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passed. Without entering into complicated details, the moral 
is plain. While the actuai effects of legislation on women’s 
employment opportunities have been grossly exaggerated, it is 
simply foolish to apply to transportation (or any other indus- 
try) laws designed for manufacturing, without careful, detailed 
study to see whether they fit the other occupation. ‘Tt might 
be added, and with all possible emphasis, that it would be no 
less foolish to repeal by blanket enactment laws that do fit 


women workers in manufacturing, because they do not happen 


to fit in some other industry. 

Women pharmacists (numbering 233 out of 86,713 registered 
phaimacists in the 38 states from which the bureau was able 
to get information) are probably under a slight added handicap 
‘in some of the 26 states whose women’s hour laws apply to 
pharmacists. It is certainly a fair question whether such appli- 
cation is not unnecessary and undesirable, despite the fact that 
many women pharmacists, especially in drugstores, are em- 
ployed primarily as saleswomen. The great handicap for 
women pharmacists, however, is that employers want men and 
not women. ‘They have got to be shown that women can do 
the work as satisfactorily as men, which they do not yet be- 
lieve. Washington, where women pharmacists are proportion- 
ally the most numerous in the country (8.21 per cent of all 
pharmacists) is one of the states that apply an 8-hour law to 
women in pharmacy. 

A study of women employed in grinding, polishing and buffing, 
electric and acetylene welding, taxicab driving, and gas- and 
electric-meter reading—occupations one or more of which are 
prohibited to women in certain states—leads the bureau to con- 
clude that women can be and are successfully employed in these 

occupations, and that under proper safeguards they are not 
unduly hazardous for women. While the number of women 

involved is small, and while other influences than legislation 

work to keep women out of these occupations, there would 

seem to be no adequate reason for barring them absolutely. 

In the opinion of the bureau, prohibitory laws afford “the out- 
standing example of possible discrimination against women re- 
sulting from labor legislation.” 


HE immediate question that gave rise to this study, then, 
the Women’s Bureau has answered conclusively, though it 
makes no such claim for itself. But in view of the facts here 
soberly set down, nobody except a fanatic or a person with an 
ax to grind will any longer be able to urge the repeal, by 
blanket enactment, of all special protective laws for women 
on the ground that they seriously limit women’s employment 
opportunities in general. ‘That fiction is destroyed. But the 
bureau has done much more than that. It has demonstrated 
again specifically, what needed no demonstration, that labor 
laws need to be drawn and applied on the basis of specific 
knowledge of specific industries. On that basis we may con- 
fident!y, even if cautiously, move forward without paying too 
much attention to the shrill cries of ruination always arising 
from those who are too indifferent or too incompetent to bring 
their practice within hailing distance of that of the industrial 
leaders. The law ought to be a strict taskmaster to drive 
forward the laggards. But even beyond that, the bureau has 
supplied a mine of information to those of us, not concerned 
primarily with legislation, who are keenly concerned to know 
just what are the influences actually controlling women’s oppor- 
tunities in industry. In the midst, as we are, of a social de- 
velopment clearly of the most fundamental importance, this 
body of fact, together with the keen and sane interpretation of 
those who compiled it, constitutes a document of first-class im- 


portance. The Women’s Bureau has deserved well of the 
country. 
; BEHIND THE ADVERTISING LOOKING-GLASS 
7 (Continued from page 132) 


dollar page, or of those who read it, how many are influenced 
by it, even though he employ the most alluring send-the-coupon- 
for-free-sample offer. (There are still a host of recalcitrant 
“people who simply won't clip and mail.) But he has secret 
ways of telling what is happening to his business, and if it 
keeps going at the oltstand, continuing (Cont'd on page 197) 


Mrs. Vaccarelli 


4 
ee 7 29 . 
she “no speaka da English”  \ips. Vaccaneuut 


thinks that Ameri- 
cans have exaggerated ideas of cleanliness. Refer to such 
matters and she will usually take refuge behind a conven- 
ient ignorance of the language. 

Easier methods to get the work done make Mrs. Vacca- 
relli easier to convert. She needn’t wear herself out with 
hard rubbing. Her cleaning can be made easier, even if she 
does have to use cold water. 

Fels-Naptha will give her extra help! The extra help of 
two safe, active cleaners in one golden bar. There’s plenty 
of naptha, the dirt-loosener, and good golden soap, the dirt- 
remover. Working hand in hand, they make even stubborn 
dirt disappear without hard rubbing. 

Fels-Naptha works well in cool, lukewarm or hot water; 
and when clothes are soaked or boiled. It gives extra help 
for household cleaning, too. And extra help is something 
Mrs. Vaccarelli can understand even if she ‘no speaka da 
English’. 

Write Fels & Company, Philadelphia, for a sample of 

e Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


© 1928, Fels & Co. 


“MODERN HOME EQUIPMENT” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike to 
new and to experienced housekeepers—already 
in its fourth edition. It considers in turn the 
kitchen, pantry, dining room, general cleaning 
equipment and the laundry, and gives the price 
of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


Who is Competent to Plan 


INSTITUTIONS 


A building is merely a housing for a function. What is to 
be done daily, every hour in the day, by every person in am 
institution, must be outlined before a suitable building can 
be planned. A building can be planned only by one who 
knows how to outline the functions. 


Henry C. Wright 
Consultant on Institutions 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Aids trustees in outlining functions, developing plans, and also in 
solving administrative problems. 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


co Tet nad includi 
The Survey—Twice a Month—$5.00 ens ie 


Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
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| The Gall in Us Al 


O, not the gall that prompts an acquaintance 

to make a touch for a ten-spot, but the vital 
body fluid that helps to run or ruin the human 
machine,—this is the “gall” discussed by Dr. Les- 
ter R. Whitaker in the November number of 
HYGEIA, The Health Magazine. All about foods 
that cause gall bladder disease, how it may be 
detected and treated. An article you should read 
if you have the affliction or don’t want to have it! 


Cosmetics and the Skin 


What’s happening to the 
complexion of Lily, the 
American flapper, now 
that she paints herself so 
lavishly with powder and 
rouge? Read the opinion 
of a skin specialist in the 
November HYGEIA. 


Tuberculosis—and Why 


“I would rather bring up my small daughter in 
Saranac Lake (a tuberculosis colony) than in 
New York City,’”’ declares a physician writing in 
HYGEIA. Find out from his article why almost 
everyone in cities is exposed to tuberculosis and 
how it can be avoided. 


In the same issue of HYGEIA there will be Bitter 
Herbs, When Blindness Comes, Canned Foods, 
lf Baby’s Foot is Abnormal, and Should We Pam- 
per the Invalid? Free from fads and fallacies, 
HYGEIA is published by the American Medical 
Association. Non-technical in style, cleverly il- 


lustrated. 
Y G E IA } 


ular subscription 
rate is $3.00 a 
year, but here is 
a special intro- 
ductory offer. 


6 
Months 
for 


$1.00 


HYGEIA’S reg- 
THE. H 
Pp 


oo 


— er ee re ee re ee re es ee ee ee ee ee ee 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION SGN 
535.N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please send me HYGEIA for 6 months, beginning with the 
November number. I am enclosing $1.00 in payment. 


Soom Poereosreerr ences s 8080505 5s sees 


More About 
Getting and Spending 


MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


will contribute to THE NATION beginning 
in November a series of articles on busi- 
ness and finance covering among others 
the following subjects: 


The Chain Stores 
The Revolution in Retailing 


Wall Street’s Speculative Optimism 
What Does It Mean?’ 


The Federal Reserve System 
Is It a Popular Menace? 


Southern Industry’s Challenge to 
Northern Labor Standards 


' The Bunco Game of Hidden 
Earnings and Hidden Assets 


The Super-Power Trust 
How It Is Being Built 


7 


Mr. Rukeyser is the author of “The Com- 
mon Sense of Money and Investments” 
and “Financial Advice to a Young Man.” 
He was formerly financial and business 
editor of the New York Tribune and the 
New York Evening Journal. At present 
he writes a daily column syndicated by 
Universal Service to eighty newspapers. 
He is also an associate in Journalism at 
Columbia University where he gives two 
courses in finance. 


THE NATION 20 Vesey Street NEW YORK 


Please send The Nation for 6 months. I enclose 


Address 


$5 a year. Additional postage: Canada 50c, Foreign $1. 
$G:11-28 
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(Continued from page 195) 

0 pay reasonably fat dividends to its 
onsumer-stockholders, in spite of world 
ataclysms and what the insurance poli- 
ies call acts of God, he just takes it 
or granted that the advertising must be 
working. 

As a consumer, whether of baked 
beans or pianes, you naturally pay, in 
the price per can or per leg, your share 
of the advertising just as you pay your 
hare of salesmen’s salaries, freight bills, 
bfice and factory overhead, workers’ 
ages, cost of raw materials, manu- 
facturer’s profit, jobber’s profit and re- 


ailer’s profit. A long list. What do 
you get? 
That, as Mr. Chase eloquently says, 


depends. 

It depends upon the essential honesty 
of the manufacturer and the degree of 
uis skill, intelligence, acquisitiveness and 
marketing ability; the condition of raw 
materials; transportation rates; rates of 
jebbing and retailing turnover; the en- 
erprise and acumen of distributing 
agencies; the consumption rate of the 
article in question; the degree of your 
desire for it, and the state of your bank 
account. 

But let’s be specific. If you and I go 
shopping for a moment in quest of 
diamonds and laundry soap, perhaps some 
of this commercial patter will translate 
itself into understandable language. 

Diamonds are luxury goods which 
have no utilitarian value. Their value, 
as luxuries, is purely arbitrary, and is 
based upon standards which only an ex- 
pert can apply. Neither you nor I, 
from looking at a diamond, can make 
even a wild guess as to its value because 
we can’t distinguish diamond colors, 
feather flaws, cutting qualities, and so 
on. So we have to rely entirely upon the 
character of our jeweler. The turnover 
in diamonds is slow, so even an honest 
jeweler must price his stock high enough 
to pay, not only the accumulated costs 
of mining, cutting and distribution, but 
the interest on his investment for per- 
haps six months or a year, the cost of 
his store overhead, plus the profit he 
must have in order to stay in business. 
There may be a spread of from 300 to 
600 per cent between the mine price of 
the stone and the price we pay—and if 
we buy from a gyp dealer, the spread 
will be considerably greater. Since there 
are no brands in the diamond business, 
there is no manufacturers’ competition 
for our confidence. Therefore, we must 
rely solely upon the word of the retailer 
in all matters of quality and price. 

_ But when we go to our grocer for 
a cake of laundry soap, we enter an 
entirely different set of conditions. We are now buying a 
product of constant daily use, quickly consumed, easily test- 
able in our own tub or washing-machine by standards which 
we ourselves have set from our own experience. We imme- 
hie find keen competition for our custom: Manufacturers, 
elling by brand names, whose business is very sensitive to public 
favor, beckon from all sides through their advertising. We are 
iterally surrounded by offers of riches in laundry soap. We 
ay make our choice on the basis of color or content or per- 
rmance or claims or price. And when we have finally chosen, 
ve can be pretty certain, even before we use the soap, that we 
have got good value, because the manufacturer knows we can 
check up on his claims, even if he should not be burdened with 


pendability. 


This monogram appears 
on a multitude of products 
which contribute to the 
efficiency and comfort of 
both factory and home. It 
is your assurance of elec- 
trical correctness and de- 


NOMADS 


The top of the pass! To-day, just as in the 
remote Biblical age when herdsmen tended 
the flocks of Abraham, these nomad tribes 
drive their flocks each season up from the 
parched desert to the high table-lands of 
the Caucasus, green with life-giving grass. 


We moderns of the West make no such 
forced marches in search of food. In our 
lands of little rain, electricity pumps water to 
make the desert bloom. Electricity lights the 
herdsman’s home and milks the cows in his 
stable. Electricity powers the great network 
of transportation and communication which 
binds and country into one complex 
system of civilized living. 


Yet, as Thomas A. Edison has written, ‘The 
electrical development of America has only 
well begun. So long as there remains a single 
task being done by men and women which 
electricity could do as well, so long will that 
development be incomplete.” 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


such excess baggage as personal pride or essential honesty. If 
we have chosen a widely advertised brand, it is likely that we 
have paid less than if we had chosen an unadvertised one, for 
two reasons. First, the advertised soap probably sells in far 
greater quantities, thus allowing the maker to make it for less 
and thus sell it to the grocer at a smaller profit—not as a gift 
to the grocer or to us, but as an attack upon his competitors. 
Second, the grocer, knowing the wide demand for the advertised 
brand, prices it low and uses it as a leader to bring more people 
into his store (where, of course, he expects to sell them other 
articles which bring him a profit). He may, in fact, sell his 
leader at an actual loss; but even his normal profit from it 
is small: from half a cent to a cent a cake. 
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The 


AMALGAMATED 
BANK 


1l Union Square 


New York’s First Labor Bank 


Pays 


MAY2% 


on Thrift Accounts 


Compounded Quarterly 


For Letters of Appeal 


BU eon nwa. 


New and Effective 


Have ALL THE APPEARANCE OF ACTUALLY 
oS HAND WRITTEN LetTrers. Cost Mucu Lgss. 


Samples and Special Offer On Request 
G. HERT 106 East 19th St. N. Y. City 


Hooven 
Typewritten Letters 


at Sensible Prices 


J. A. WANT ORGANIZATION, Inc. 
A Complete Mail Service 
122 FIFTH AVENUE 


Hooven typewritten Letters—multigraphing—process 
letters—addressing—mailing. 


Phones: Watkins 4260-1-2-3 J. A. Want, Pres. 
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_ facturer. as the advocate of his own product and the guardian 


| little discrimination. 


Perhaps this will illustrate, though crudely, why the pro- 
tagonists of advertising insist that brand competition actually 
protects the public from both fraud and excessive prices. And, 
in spite of certain wastes which Mr. Chase makes obvious, I _ 
believe they are right. Not only does the success of the adver- 
tiser’s business depend upon his ability to appear faithful to 
the public, but his competitor’s keen watch for flaws both in 
his product and in his claims generally compels him to be faith- 
ful. If he should desert his standards of quality and his 
“honesty-is-best” policy, soon or late something would happen 
to his sales. The “soap nobody knows” has hard sledding these 
days, but the known soap which nobody has confidence in is 
in a worse Case. 

In his book, Mr. Chase has concerned himself, justifiably at 
some length, with the question: Just what are “honesty” and | 
“faith” with respect to the production and sale of merchandise? 
For him, as the somewhat paternalistic advocate of the romantic 
and emotional buying public, merchandise should be measured 
chiefly by mathematical, chemical and use tests. For the manu- 


of his own profits in this most highly competitive era of an 
acquisitive society, it is measured, not only by the cost to pro- 
duce and sell, but also by his estimate of the amount of desire 
fee it which he and his advertising can create in the public 
reast. 


HE ability to “create desire” is, obviously enough, the be-all 

and end-all of most advertising; and, because the public (my 
readers always excepted) is in greater or less degree credulous 
and responsive—not to say gullible—advertising, which can 
create desire for the bad as well as for the good, draws the 
fire of socially sympathetic and protective publicists, often with 


Mr. Chase is one of the few discriminating critics; but even 
he either forgets or ignores two psychological facts which bring 
the public into a sort of liaison of understanding with the 
enthusiasm of the advertiser, and further guard it against 
dupery. In the first place, we are all advertisers in our way. 
Those of us who use lipstick and rouge, those of us who wear 
bright neckties and Brooks clothes, all of us who want other 
people to think a little better of us than we think of ourselves, 
are advertising our characters and personalities to this laudable 
end. Second, we all recognize, in some degree or other, the — 
commercial value of desire. If we have a house for sale, we 
describe its best features, not its worst, because we know that 
is what is expected of us; and while we may be honest enough 
to say “Yes” if we are asked whether the street is noisy or 
the water-tank is rusty, we secretly hope that the questions 
won’t be asked. When we put a price upon our house, it is 
a compromise between what neighboring property is priced 
at and what we think the purchaser’s mounting desire will 
ultimately induce him to pay. 


VEN with this primer knowledge of ourselves, therefore, we - 
should scarcely expect our neighbor who makes _tooth- 


| brushes or mechanical pencils or talking machines to cry his prod- 


uct down, or to print in his eight-thousand-dollar page an an- 
nouncement of the defects in it which he hopes to remedy. Per- 
haps, if it has defects, he should not try to sell it at all; but 
babies must have shoes, and the thing will work. Without 
such progressive selling from the imperfect to the improved — 
product, we could have had the phonograph, the radiq, or 
the automobile in their present form—as the public must pay 
its share of the cost of improvements. This has become a real 
tenet of American philosophy. 

Suppose we illustrate the acceptance by the public of the prin- 
ciple that satisfaction, not cost-to-produce, is a sound basis of 
price. Before Mr. Gillette brought out his now universally 
used enemy of recalcitrant beards, there had been safety razors. — 
Some were inefficient. Others were relatively unknown. The © 
Gillette was a thoroughly efficient tool, and the maker adver- 
tised it in (as we say in the trade) a big way. He priced it at 
five dollars—a high price if measured by cost-to-produce. The 
public bought it by the millions, apparently without a protest as 
to price. No one to whom the price seemed high needed to 
buy it—it was not an indispensable necessity. “Today you can 
go into one of the late Mr. Woolworth’s ruddy-faced emporia 
and buy a genuine Gillette for ten cents. It is not to be sup-— 
posed that the cost-to-produce (Continued on page 202) } 


Support the Party of Progress! 


Norman Thomas, James H. Maurer and the Socialist party are now waging a 
magnificent campaign of education in behalf of: 


1. Nationalization of our electrical re- 
sources, and the distribution of electricity 
to the ultimate consumer at cost. 


2. Greater security to our industrial 
workers through old age pensions, social in- 
surance against unemployment, accident and 
sickness, public employment agencies, and the 
construction of public works during periods 
of depression. 


3. The restoration to the community for 
health, educational and recreational purpose 
of an increasing share of the unearned income 
which now goes to the enrichment of the few 
and the impoverishment of the many. 


4. The restoration of civil liberties, the 
abolition of the injunctions in labor disputes 
and the severe punishment of all participants 
in lynching. 


5. The development of world peace 
through drastic reduction of armaments, a 
frontal attack on militarism and imperialism, 
the immediate withdrawal of marines from 
Central America, the negotiation of treaties 
for outlawing war, the entry of the United 
States into the League of Nations under con- 
ditions that will make the League more 
democratic, the recognition of Soviet Russia, 
and the cessation of military and financial 
dictatorship over foreign countries and our 
island possessions. 


6. The building up of a third party rep- 
resentative of all useful workers of hand and 
brain and dedicated to a freer, more demo- 
cratic and more brotherly civilization. We 
glory in the success of the British Labor 


Party. Why not now help to lay the founda- 


tions for a similar party in this country? 


This Panipni on of education Paved by speakers and literature in 48 


states needs your help. It 1s not being supported by the officers of the Gen- 


eral Motors, of Du Ponts, or of the great electric corporations. 


if must de- 


pend for support upon those intelligent men and women who have a vision 
of a new and worthier America. 


Will you not help TODAY by sending in a contribution however small to the 


Independent Committee for THOMAS for President 
Room 701, 15 East 40th Street, New York City. 


John Haynes Holmes 
Fola LaFollette 
Robert Morss Lovett 
Paul H. Douglas 
W. E. Woodward 
Freda Kirchwey 

W. E. B. DuBois 
Bishop Paul Jones 
Poultney Bigelow 
Paul Blanshard 
Leroy E. Bowman 
Howard Brubaker 
Sarah N. Cleghorn 
George A. Coe 
George Comings 
Mrs. Walter Cope 
Jerome Davis 
Horace A. Eaton 
Helen Everett 
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—Endorsed by— 


Mitchell S. Fisher 
William Floyd 
Elisabeth Gilman 

C. Ralph Harlow 
Jesse H. Holmes 
Harry W. Laidler 
Caroline B. LaMonte 
Henry R. Linville 

A. J. Muste 

Henry Neumann 
Charles Edward Russell 


Kirby Page 

John Nevin Sayre 
Upton Sinclair 
Norman Studer 
Wellington H. Tinker 
Harry F. Ward 
Arthur Warner 
Bertha Poole Weyl 
Helen Sumner Woodbury 
Kate Crane Gartz 
Harriet Stanton Blatch 


ee 


Independent Committee for Thomas, SG 
Room 701, 15 East 40th St., 


Enclosed please find $ 
Norman Thomas-James Maurer campaign. 


New York City. 


beens re toward the educational work of the 
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Smith College School 
for 


HE School’s diversified program Social W or k 
permits specialization while it 
points constantly toward the integra- Graduates of accredited colleges, on 
satisfactory completion of the 
course, are recommended 
for the degree of 


tion of the student’s experience in 
terms of the common body of 
knowledge, philosophy, and 
methods of which social MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
work makes use. 


Fifteen experienced social workers 
may be enrolled for summer 


Rg | courses in social psychiatry, medi- 


cine, case work, sociology and 
psychology. 


Write for catalogue A 


The New York School of Social Work 3 Address 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 


Meant THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Massachusetts 


ChateaqudeBures io lance 


Country Boarding School to Prepare Boys for American Collegét 


80 acres. Own farm. New dormitories with outdoor sleeping _ 
porches. Gymnasium. A! fields. 17 miles from Paris. = 


Professional Study Modern, Progressive Methods. 25 American and Foreign Masters. 
Address, Executive Secretary, Room 820, 11 Broadway, New York Cit; 


The National School oy 
The Young Women’s Christian Associations for 


A graduate, resident school maintained for the purpose 
of developing professional leadership in the Association. 
Open also to graduate students preparing for work with 
women and girls in social and religious organizations. 
Single courses may be taken in connection with graduate 
work at Columbia or other institutions. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME ad 

to initiate, persevere, achieve; carry on i 

your: educations carn credit toward a Bachelor degree, by 
using the 450 courses 


The Anibersity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 
Inquire, or check the advertisement to show desire and mail 
to 346 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


For information address 


135 East 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL WORK? 


(1) “. . . a mew and developing profession ... a professional 


substitute for the alms of former days... .” (See Pamphlet, 
~. 2.) 


for Jewish 
Social Work 


Offers graduate courses of study in Jewish Family 
Case Work, Child Care, Community Centers 


and Community Organization 


For full information, address the Director 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


71 West 47th Street New York City 


School of Social Work 
SIMMONS COLLEGE 


OFFERS FOR 1928-1929 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatrie Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Rural Work 


Special attention given to Field Work 
Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL AND HEALTH WORK 


A New Program of 
Graduate Training 


_Community Social Work, Social 
Case Work and Public Health Nursing 


Terms open September 17, January 2 and March 18 


311 South Juniper Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
\ 


UNITED ParENTS ASSOCIATION 
OF GREATER NEW YORK SCHOOLS, INC. 


ANNOUNCE SIX LECTURES ON 


Parental Problems in Education 
Fridays—10:45 to 12 noon 
Hotel Astor 


Noy. 16th—‘EDUCATION FOR WHAT” 
Dr. Harorp O. Ruce, Prof. of Education, Lincoln School 


Dec. 7th—“EDUCATION FOR VOCATION” 
Mr. Austin Donatpson, Asst. Gen. Manager of R. H. Macy & Co, 


Jan. 4th—“EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC SERVICE” 
Mr. Norman ANGELL, Editor of Foreign Affairs 


Jan. 25th—‘“EDUCATION FOR BIG BUSINESS” 
Coronel Rosert I. Rees, Asst. V.P. of the Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co. 


Feb. 15th—“THE PLACE OF CREATIVE ARTS IN 
EDUCATION” 
Mr. Hucurs Mearns, A.B., Prof. of Education, N.Y.U. 


Mar. 8th—‘EDUCATION FOR CHARACTER” 
Dr. Witi1aM KILpaTRick 
Prof. of Philosophy of Education 


Teachers College, Columbia University 

RATES 
For U.P.A. Members: 
Course Ticket $8.00 


For Non-Members: 
Course ticket $10.00 


Club rates for five or more Club rates for five or more 
$5.00 each $8.00 each. 


Make all checks payable to the United Parents Associations 


152 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


1888—FORTIETH—1928 
ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


The Child Study Association of 
America 


announces 


Study and Discussion Groups for Parents 


to be held at Headquarters 


54 West 74th Street, New York City 


INFANCY 
Ear_y CHILDHOOD 
Tue Cuitp From SIx TO TWELVE 
ADOLESCENCE 
PaRENTS AND SEX EDUCATION 
ComMPARATIVE MertHop IN CHILD TRAINING 
(a group for grandmothers) 

Tue MenrTat Hyciene or PARENT-CHILD 
RELATIONSHIPS 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CHILD STUDY 
ProcressivE Metuops in EpucATION 


Registration days—November 12th, 13th, 14th 


Study Groups for parents are also conducted in many 
cities outside of New York. Individuals interested 
in joining these or in forming new groups should 
write to the Study Group Department, Child Study 
Association of America, 54 West 74th Street, New 
York City. 
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has decreased in any 
such proportion or that 
Mr. Gillette is making 
gifts to the public. No 
—the basis of competi- 
tion has shifted from razors to blades. If Mr. Gillette can sell 
a lot more of his razors at no profit, or even at a loss, to those 
who could not afford five dollars for one, he will make a very 
comfortable profit from a greatly increased blade business which 
might otherwise go to the makers of Eveready, Durham Duplex 
er Autostrop, who are also selling their razors at bargain prices. 

Has the Gillette razor been worth the money to those who 
paid five dollars for it when they couldn’t get it for less—in 
spite of the obvious spread between cost-to-produce and retail 
price? I think they would agree that it has. It has done its 
work well. It has lasted these many years. It has given much 
more than five dollars’ worth of relief from the irritation of 
daily stropping and semiannual honing. 

And what about the desire for it? Was it actually created 
by the advertising, or did the existence of the razor, plus the 
advertising, render a latent desire articulate and offer it 
satisfaction? The same sort of question is often asked about 
the priority of the hen and the egg. It might be asked about 
the vacuum cleaner, the phonograph, the player-piano. If I 
am not mistaken, no less a philosopher than George Santayana 
used to insist to his classes that invention was the mother of 
necessity, and not the more familiar reverse. 

In this brief review, it is not necessary to discuss the adver- 
tising quack—the obvious charlatan who fakes his product and 
his copy. Mr. Chase has already gone after this gentleman 
with a barrage of evidence to which I could add little. So let 
us step over the the quack’s writhing form and settle ourselves 
briefly to a discussion of Mr. Chase’s proposal for a testing 
bureau which would, upon application or gratuitously, publish 
the results of its tests of non-luxury products as a protection 
for the public. 

I have already indicated, somewhat too lightly, perhaps, what 
seems to me a tenable attitude towards the too-strict applica- 
tion of the economic yardstick in measuring values. Yet I 
thoroughly agree in principle with Mr. Chase’s suggestion—not 
because of its idealism, but because I am quite certain that the 
establishment of minimum impartial standards would add con- 
siderably to the business of honest manufacturers. 

The suggestion is, of course, not new—Mr. Chase describes 
the salutary effects of the 22-year-old Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. He has spoken from the public’s point of view. Let me 
say a word or two from that of the advertiser. 

Before this legislation was passed, the food business was 
what is popularly known as a mess. Out of the noisome 
kettles of a thousand catsup makers, for example, flowed a 
gooey red stream labelled, “Pure tomato catsup, made from 
sun-ripened, hand-picked tomatoes, fresh from dewy farms.” 
What the gay and tricksy bottles actually contained was a 
not-too-carefully sieved collation of half-rotten fruit, the boil- 
off from parings, unrefined sugar or glucose, smell-to-heaven 
spices with the flavory dust of the Orient still on them, and a 
modicum of preservative sufficient to keep the goo from blowing 
the cork out and still allow the innocent consumer to live. 
And what was true of catsup was also true, in greater or less 
degree, of jams, horseradish, soups, margarine—all the food- 
products whose impure ingredients could be pre-mixed and con- 
cealed by smells and coloring matter. 


Se the makers of these gyp products could undersell the 
manufacturers who maintained consistently high standards, 
the businesses of the latter were in constant jeopardy. ‘There 
could be no difference in advertising copy, because the gyps 
used all that part of the English vocabulary which by right 
belonged to their high-standard competitors. When the bills 
for truth-on-labels were finally introduced, after a long struggle 
against a powerful lobby, it was in large part due to the efforts 
of the ethical manufacturers in the food and drug fields. It 
was they, indeed, who proved to skeptical government experts 
that pure foods needed no drugs to preserve them! 

The passage of these laws placed these reputable manufac- 
turers in a new and practically impregnable position. The 
gyp had either to reform or to go out of business. As a result, 
not only has the public benefited through its ability to believe 
that “pure cane sugar” means pure cane sugar, and “no preserva- 
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FROM BEHIND THE ADVERTISING LOOKING-GLASS 
(Continued from page 198) 
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tives used” means 


businesses grow alt 
like mushrooms, and flourish like green bay trees. ° = 

It seems inevitable that this principle shall be extendec 
other fields—the benefits are so patent and far-reaching, 
of the largest manufacturers in the country recently supp: 
this view in a private conversation. He is not yet rea 
make an aggressive and public move because his compe 
have not yet seen the light. He, and a great many othe 
the same class, are today manufacturing to standards co 
erably higher than those the government has set up—and 
number of buying agencies like the New York City bu € 
and the Panama Railroad, which buy by specification, they a: 
paid a premium for the extra quality. Yet, because no minimu 
standards for the products in their respective fields have be 
publicly established, they are defenseless against sub-stan 
competition, except as they go to the public, creating confi 
through advertising and keeping it through high quality. — 


NTIL such standards are publicly established, the s 
U censored advertising of reputable manufacturers is, I 
lieve, the soundest introduction the consumer can get to prod 
which he needs, or for which his desire can be stimulated. / 
much of the advertising that meets your eye as you follow 
rocky romance of John and Mary from page 14 through pa 
98, 99 and 116, is so carefully censored—by the advertiser < 
his scientific staff, because they feel that way about it—that eve 
the most captious critic would consider the censors needles: 
meticulous. 

That much of it is not, is due to a combination of impuls 
unhappily common to a large part of the human race wh 
is following the trail of the elusive profit. Certain advertisi 
adventurers will probably (until their bubble bursts) contim 
to buy movie-star endorsements at $5,000 a dozen from f 
United Celebrity Advertisers, Inc., of Hollywood. Others, 
step or two further up the social scale, will continue to inves 
pretty euphemisms to salve the pride of socially prominent ladi 
whose signature under a ghost-written blurb is usually the 
first introduction to the magic product. q 

Distinguishing good advertising from bad, the statement | 
proved or provable fact from implications of unsupportab 
promises, is admittedly still in the category of games, and c 
be played with assurance only by those whose knowledge | 
considerably richer than that of the average resident of Wal. 
Walla or Painted Post. . 

I have before me, in the pages of a reputable magazine, 2 
advertisement which says, “Teeth may be flashing whites 
STILL . . . pyorrhea attacks 4 out of 5.” But I also ha 
an advertisement of the Hecht Store in Washington, D.C 
(quoted in Printer’s Ink) which says, “Knitted ties in patte: 
that may make you feel slightly cockeyed. Two of them we t 
to sell for $2.50. Now—g5c;” and “$14.95 golden oak ch 
of drawers—nobody wants golden oak, but you can easily pa 
it—}$7.49.” And a motor-oil advertisement which admits 
perfect lubrication does not exist. And, finally, a copy of 
courageous speech by John Benson, recently elected permanel 
president of the American Association of Advertising Agenci 
at the Harvard Advertising Awards dinner in January, 192% 

“A new and subtle form of plausibility has been creepim 
into advertising, especially that of foods and of toilet preparé 
tions, which undermines confidence. Cereals, tooth-paste, so: 
face creams, are familiar examples of a tendency to build 
vertising argument upon pseudo-science. This unquestionz 
is effective for a while upon credulous minds, but in the en 
it reacts, and advertising suffers. It is bad because it is untr 
and because it is desecration: Science is a domain of tru 
To misuse its credit in advertising is especially to be avoided 

The Looking-glass World of advertising is, it seems, beco: 
ing a bit less confused for, and by, those who are buildin gil 
though it still needs more stringent immigration laws and 
few quick and hearty deportations. But I see no cessation ¢ 
marvels in the Consumer’s Wonderland—yesterday there wa 
the radio; tomorrow there will be private color-movies, te 
vision and two-plane garages. Invention, I’m afraid, w 
become the mother of many more necessary luxuries, and : 
will need advertising to nurse them. 
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ij Progressive Organizations 


a Civic 


National, 


International 
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| COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


| OPERATION— 409 Palmer Bldg., Atlanta. 
} Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- ; 
provement of interracial attitudes and condi- ington, D 
} tions through conference, cooperation, and home and 
popular education. Correspondence invited. 


President. Mrs. 


for all children. 


THE LEAGUE TO ABOLISH CAPI- 


TAL PUNISHMENT— A ational organi- 
zation, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, Chairman; Vivian Pierce, 
Executive Secretary. Organized to abolish capi- 
tal punishment in every state and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Annual membership $1, $5, 
$10, and $100, including monthly Bulletin. 


zations. Valeria 


President. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS— Mrs. 
A. C. Watkins, 
Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 

To develop cooperation between 
school. and 
opinion which will secure highest advantages 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WO- 


MEN— 370 Seventh Avenue, 
Clearing house for 35 women’s organi- 
H. Parker, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
PREVENTION OF WAR— 
Frederick J. Libby, Executive Secre- 
tary, 532 Seventeenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Aims to stimulate the 
movement against war and to increase 
the coordination’ of peace forces. It 
stands for progressive world organiza- 
tion, worldwide reduction of armaments 
by international agreement to police 
status, and worldwide education for 
“News Bulle- 


A, HH. Reeve, 
Executive 
Wash- 


an informed public 


peace. Subscription to L 
tin”, 25 cts. a year. List of publication 
free. 


NAY 


_——————— 


M.D., 


List your organization 
in this Directory which 


RACY— Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through 
its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Ex- 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Nor- 
oe Thomas, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ity. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE 
UNION LEAGUE—nMrs. Raymond Robins, 


honorary president; Miss Rose Schneiderman, 
president; 311 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, 
Til. Stands for self-government in the work 
shop through organization and also for the 
enactment of protective legislation. Information 
given. 


will appear regularly in 

Survey Graphic. 

Rate for year (twelve 
insertions) $42.00 
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ederal government, and in the 
ase of medicines only those 
hich come under the classifi- 
ation of habit-forming drugs. 
Some of the states have effi- 
cient food and drug inspection, . 
but most do not. The officials of the Department of Agriculture 
have also,done much in establishing standards for grading both 
fresh and canned fruits and vegetables, meat and other agri- 
cultural products. The use of these standards is voluntary and 
is confined almost entirely to large manufacturers and 
distributors. The Bureau of Home Economics, under this 
department, has already developed considerable research and 
educational work in the interests of the consumer, but it is 
handicapped by inadequate appropriations. 
_ The work of the American Engineering Standards Committee 
is very largely in the field of goods to be used in further pro- 
duction. Gratifying exceptions have occurred recently in con- 
nection with the standardization of sheeting, mentioned above, 
and also on the standardization of refrigerators. A standardi- 
zation project for plumbing equipment has also been organized 
‘under the leadership of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Society of Sanitary Engineering. 

The Bureau of Standards of the United States Department 
of Agriculture tests many consumers’ goods each year in its 
work for the federal, state and municipal governments, and 
has established specifications for government purchases. Copies 
of these United States Government Master Specifications may 
be obtained by any one who is interested in them, but at the 
present time they are of little use to the ordinary ‘consumer, 
because of their technical form. A government precedent pre- 
vents the bureau from giving the public information on the 
rating received in its performance tests by individual brands, 
or even stating whether the goods come up to a certain 
minimum standard. 

At the present time the bureau is compiling and circulating 
a list of the goods for which manufacturers are willing to 
certify that they come up to the Federal Government Master 
Specifications. (The difficulties involved in setting up specifi- 
‘cations for consumers’ goods are well illustrated by the 
different varieties of articles in this list, e. g., brushes: Brush, 
blacking and dauber: Brush, clothes, scrubbing; Brush, cuspi- 
dor; Brush, hair, military; Brush, sidewalk; Brush, tooth; 
Brush, glue, round; Brush, glue, flat—and so on through 
thirty-seven kinds of\ brushes alone.) The certifications in 
estion are sent by the manufacturers to the purchaser direct, 


STRETCHING THE HOUSEHOLD DOLLAR 


(Continued from page 152) 


and the Bureau of Standards 
takes no responsibility for their 
accuracy. At present this de- 
velopment can be of relatively 
little use to the household 
buyer, as she seldom buys from 
the manufacturers direct and comparatively few of the wide range 
of consumers’ goods are included in the list now being sent out 
by the bureau. The certification plan seems, however, to have 
great possibilities, once consumers in general become aware of 
it and bring pressure to bear upon retailers to buy goods from 
manufacturers who are willing to certify. 

The members of the American Home Economics Association 
are of the opinion that it should be possible to make the work 
of the Bureau of Standards on the performance of consumers’ 
goods more effective by extending the publication of results. At 
its last annual meeting, this association voted to send an official 
request to the secretary of commerce asking how the tests made 
by this bureau can be utilized for the education of the con- 
sumer. 

At the 1928 meeting of the Home Economics Association, it 
was also voted to appoint a committee to prepare a plan by 
which the association may endeavor to procure the funds needed 
to establish a five-year program for a Consumers’ Research 
Council. The functions of this council will be, first, the edu- 
cation of household buyers in regard to specifications already 
established for consumers’ goods and the means of purchasing 
according to these specifications; second, research in regard to 
standard tests and standards for commodities for which speci- 
fications have not yet been written, and in regard to the 
simplification of testing methods so that some of the specifica- 
tions now formulated may be more easily used by the many 
consumers who are not technically trained. It will be par- 
ticularly the function of this council to sponsor research on 
materials not ordinarily purchased by the federal government. 

The American housewife is besieged on every hand with 
advertisements telling her she must buy far more than her 
income will allow or ruin her children’s health, her husband’s 
business and her own good looks. Many housewives already 
are seeking some more adequate basis for purchases than 
beautiful pictures, appealing slogans, and the endorsement of 
movie actresses. When enough of them demand scientific facts 
on which to base their purchases the facts will be made available. 
Impartial research on consumers’ goods, and a public program 
of consumers’ education, are two movements which must be 
developed hand-in-hand. 
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DIRECT O:}R YRORes© CLAW AIG TD ise 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROLLEAGUE, 


INC.— Margaret Sanger, President, 104 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to pre- 
vent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth 
control; to render safe, reliable contracep- 
tive information accessible to all married 
persons, Annual membership, $2.00 to 
$500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO- 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover. President; Philip Van 
Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D.,General Executive. Objects: Sound 
promotion of child health, especally in co- 
operation with the official health and edu- 
cation agencies. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ORGAN- 


IZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING, INC.— Promotes the cause 


of the hard of hearing; assists in forming 
organizations. Pres., Dr. Horace Newhart; 
Secretary, Betty “es Wright, 1601—35th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—President, M. C. Migel, 
125 East 46th St., New York. Studies ways 
of improving the condition of the blind; 
promotes the establishment of necessary 
public and private agencies; works for the 
enactment of Federal and State Legislation 
designed to promote the best interests of the 
blind. Supported by voluntary contribution. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, executive 
secretary, 617 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
Dz. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and com- 
munity. Publishes monthly Journal of Home 
Economics; office of editor, 617 Mills Bidg., 
Washington, D. C.; of business manager, 
101 East 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION— 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the 
social hygiene movement; to advance sound 
sex education, to combat prostitution and sex 
delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 


campaign against the venereal diseases; to - 


advise in organization of state and local 
social-hygiene programs, Annual membership 
dues $2.00 including monthly journal. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CON- 


TROL OF CANCER—p;. George A. 


Soper, managing director, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. To collect, collate and 
disseminate information concerning the symp- 
toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual mem- 
bership dues, $5.00. 


ASSOCIATED GUIDANCE BUREAU, 


INC.—16 East 53rd Street. New York. 
Telephone: Plaza 9512, A non-sectarian, 
non-philanthropic child guidance bureau, em- 
ploying highest social work standards. Sup- 
plies, trains, and supervises carefully selected 
governesses, tutors, companions, and play 
leaders. For information address Jess Perl- 
man, Director. 


ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE PROP- 


ER HOUSING FOR GIRLS, INC.— 


Bureau of Rooming and Boarding Houses 
for girls. 108 East 30th Street. Investigated 
rooms. free service. 


ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEERS IN 


SOCIAL SERVICE— 151 Fifth Avenue 


Volunteer Placement, Education, Publications. 
Mrs. Geer, Pres. Mrs. Campbell, Sec’y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SuRVEY) 


THE BOY CONSERVATION BUREAU— 


90 West Broadway. Suggests all-the-year- 
round Home Schools for needy boys. Tel. 
Walker 0313. E. W. Watkins, Exec. Sec’y. 


CHILD WELFARE COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA, INC.—730 Fifth Avenue, 


New York. To secure home life for normal 
dependent children in preference to insti- 
tutions; to secure Mothers’ Allowance laws 
in states having none; to urge adequate ap- 
propriations for home aid; to promote proper 
laws affecting adoption, boarding out and 
placing out of dependent children; to aid 
in the enforcement of these laws. States 
Council of Committee comprises volunteer 
representatives in practically every state. 


Sophie Irene Loeb, President; Governor 
Alfred FE. Smith, Honorary President; 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, First Vice- 


President; Edward Fisher Brown, Executive 
Secretary. 


THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE, INCOR- 
PORATED— Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 


York. A national, non-sectarian training 
school scientifically equipped for the study. 
education and development of problem boys 
and girls, on commitment and by private 
arrangement—ages 7 to 16. Supported large- 
ly by voluntary contributions. For further 
information address Leon CC. Faulkner, 
Managing Director. 


COUNCIL ON ADULT EDUCATION 
FOR THE FOREIGN - BORN — 


280 Madison Avenue, New York. Community 
organization and clearing-house for educa- 

tion and citizenship among the foreign-born. 
Publishes bulletins and serves as counselling 

agency. Chairman, John H. Finley; Treas- 

sarc: H. Woodin; Secretary, Robert 
. Hill. 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS—i05 East 22d St., New York. 


Composed of the Protestant national women’s 
home mission boards of the United States 
and Canada. Purpose: To unify effort by 
consultation and cooperation in action. 
Florence E, Quinlan, Executive Secretary. 
Migrant Work, Laura H. Parker, Secre- 
Indian 


tary. 

Religious Work for Schools, 
Helen M. Bricknian, Director. 

Bureau of Reference for Migrating People; 
follow-up of New Americans. 

Women’s interdenominational groups — 
state, county, and local—are affliated. 


EYE SIGHT CONSERVATION COUN- 


CIL OF AMERICA—_. W. Wallace, 
President; Guy A. Henry, General-Director, 
Times Bldg., New York. Conducts a na- 
tional educational campaign to promote eye 


Not in a Day 


OST experienced advertisers 

agree that it takes from three to 
five years to sell a new idea to the 
public. Persistency and continuity can’t 
be short-cutted. They are processes. 


That’s why the organizations listed 
here deserve your support. They aren’t 
trying to remake the world in a day. 
Each is built on a plan that calls for 
patient, intelligent work—a plan that 
requires continuing interest and finan- 
cial support. 


Select one—or two—and make its 
interest your interest. Stay with it for 
three years—or five. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 


HUDSON GUILD— 436 West 27th Stree 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF DAY 


hygiene. Urges correction of eye di 
protection against hazards, proper lig’ 
Comprehensive publications—lantern slid 
lecture material. Cooperation of oc 
agencies invited, 


ei 


CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


AMERICA— Constituted by 28 Protes 
communions. Rev. C. §. Macfarland 
Rev. S. M. Cavert, Gen. Sec’s; 105 E. 22n¢ 
Street, New York City. = | 

Dept. of Research and Education, Rev. F 
E. Johnson, Sec’y. 

Commissions: Church and Social Service 
Rev. W. M. Tippy, Sec’y; Internati 
Justice and Goodwill: Rev. S. L. Gu 
Sec’y; Church and Race Relations: | 
G. E. Haynes, Sec’y. 

H. J. Mason, Director, Research and Pul 
licity. M. W. Dogan, President: I. Gar 
ae Founder. Wiley College, Marshal 

exas. 


Dr. John L. Elliott, head worker. No 
sectarian neighborhood: house; organized 1 
make effective in the community better way: 
of living and working together thru co- 
operative effort. Social, educational, recrea 
tional activities for men, women, and } 
dren. Health Work; Athletics; Neighborh 
Theatre; Mental Hygiene clinic. Supported 
by voluntary contributions and memberships. 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43n 
Street, New York. Marcus L. Bell, Presi 
dent; Sherrard Ewing, General Directo 
Miss Harriet E. Anderson, Director of Fie 
Work. Represents co-operative efforts 
member Societies in extending chain of ser 
ice points and in improving standards of 
work. Supported by the Societies, supple 
mented by gifts from interested individuals. 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA. 


TIONS—wrs. Robert E. Speer, presiden 
Miss Mabel Cratty, general secretary, 

Lexington Avenue, New York City, 

organization maintains a staff ef executi 
and traveling secretaries to cover work in 
the United States in 1,034 local Y. | 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, 
student, foreign born, Indian, Colored an 
younger girls. It has 159 American secre 
taries at work in 49 centers in the Orien 
Latin America and Europe. 


TEE— Wiley H. Swift, acting general s 
retary, 21 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

improve child labor legislation; to condu 
investigation in local communities; to advii 
on administration; to furnish informatio 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 ncludes monthly publication, ‘The 
American Child.” 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSO 


CIATION INC. (est. 1912, incorp. 1914), 
70 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. (tel. Algonquin 9690). 
Promotes as its chief object the building o 
character in the children of America throug 
the harmonious development of their bodi 
minds, and spirits. Its method is, in ¢ 
operation with other organizations, to o 
inate and disseminate educational material in 
the form of posters, books, bulletins, charts, 
slides, and insignia. Through its “‘Knight- 
hood of Youth” it provides homes, schoo! 
and church schools with a method of cha: 
acter training through actual practice. Of 
cers: Dr. John H. Finley, Pres.; Charle: 
F. Powlison, Gen. Sec’y. ; 


NURSERIES—nrs. Hermann Biggs, P 
ident. Purpose to disseminate knowledge 
all nurseries. Office, 105 East 22nd 

New York City. ; 


ee Seer he) Ar OC TAT AGENCIES 


‘ 


E NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.-—Dr. William 
H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
e. Emerson, president; Dr. Frankwood E. 
Williams, medical director; Dr. Clarence J. 
D’Alton, executive assistant; Clifford W. 
Beers, secretary; 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, 
mental and nervous disorders, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, inebrity, delinquency, and 
other mental problems in human behavior, 
education, industry, psychiatric social serv- 
ice, etc. “Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 
a year; “Mental Hygiene Bulletin’? monthly, 
$1.00 a year. . 


TIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—Porter R. Lee, president, New 
York, N. Y.; Howard R. Knight, sec’y, 277 
E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio. The conference 
is an organization to discuss the principles 
of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the Proceedings of the 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Con- 
ference will be held in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia from June 26th to July 3rd, 1929. 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all 
members upon payment of a membership fee 
of five dollars. 


ATIONAL HEALTH CIRCLE FOR 


COLORED PEOPLE, Inc.—+370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Honorary President; Dr. Jesse E. 
Mooreland, Pres.; Dr. George €. Booth, 


Treasurer; Miss Belle Davis, Executive 


Secretary. 

To organize public opinion and support 
for health work among colored people. 

To create and stimulate health conscious- 
ness and responsibility among the col- 
ored people in their own health problems, 

To recruit, help educate and place young 
colored women in public health work. 


Work supported by memberships and 
voluntary contributions. 


ATIONAL COUNCIL, CHURCH MIS- 


SION OF HELP—z27 West 25th St., 
New York. Agency of the Episcopal Church 
dealing with problems of unadjusted youth 
through social case work method. Seventeen 
units have been established, maintaining 
staffs of trained case workers in nine states. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; B. 
Franklin Rover, M.D., Medical Director; 
Eleanor P. Brown, Secretary, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. Studies scientific ad- 
vances in medical and pedagogical knowledge 
and disseminates practical information as to 
ways of preventing blindness and conserving 
sight. Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. 


THE NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR INSTITUTION EXECUTIVES 


AND OTHER WORKERS—At the Chil- 
dren’s Village, Dobbs-Ferry-on-Hudson, New 
York. To furnish adequate training to 
properly qualified people wishing to engage 
in, or already engaged in, institution work. 
Provides opportunity for carefully guided 
study in all phases of institution mandgement 
and activities. Aims to furnish a trained 
personnel for child caring Institutions. The 
first and only school of its kind in the 
country. For further information address 
Leon C. Faulkner, Managing Director. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social 


service among Negroes. L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. 
sec’y; 17 Madison Ave., New York. Estab- 
lishes committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems, Trains 
Negro social workers. Publishes ‘“Oppor- 
tunity’—a “journal of Negro life.” 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S_ CHRISTIAN 


TEMPERANCE UNION—wrs. Ella A. 
Boole, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. To secure ef- 
fective enforcement of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, to advance the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people through the department of Child 
Welfare, Economics of Prohibition, Social 
Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, 
Racial Groups, and other allied fields of 
endeavor. Official publication: ‘““The Union 
Signal” published at Headquarters. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA — 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. Joseph 
Lee, president; H. S. Braucher, secretary. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen 
of America an adequate opportunity for 
wholesome, happy play and_ recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
ools, athletics, music, drama, camping, 
ome play, are all means to this end. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—for the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization. Delin- 
quency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to 
the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its 
work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—aAn institution for 


the training of Negro Youth; an experiment 
in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases 
of the race problem and of the Tuskegee 
idea and methods; Robert R. Moton, prin- 
cipal; W. H. Carter, treasurer; A. L. Holsey, 
secretary, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 


THE WOMEN’S FOUNDATION FOR 


HEALTH, Inc.— 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York. Lenna M. Means, M.D., Med. Dir. 
To create, among the apparently well, an in- 
dividual and community health consciousness 
by interpreting the technique of the health 
examination and a definitely prescribed 
health building program with Positive Health 
as the ultimate goal. Official Text: Hand- 
book on Positive Health, $1.50. Courses in 
Good Body Mechanics adapted to group and 
individual needs, 


WORKER’S EDUCATION BUREAU OF 


AMERICA— 4 cooperative Educational 
Agency for the promotion of Adult Educa- 
tion among Industrial Workers. 476 West 
24th Street, New York City. Spencer Miller, 
Tr.. Secretary. 


DIRECTORY RATES 


for 


SOCIAL AGENCIES. 


12 insertions 30c per line (actual) 
24 imsertions 28c per line (actual) 


Is your organization listed ? 


An economist declared re- 
ntly that the great difficulty 
ith installment buying is that 
e know so little about it. 
Here is a new engine,” he 
id, “or rather, here is a new 
ries of engines created, all running along separately, without a 
ilroad or tracks, and without any system of signals. We do 
yt know how many engines there are; we do not know how 
ywerful they are; we do not know where they are going. 
Je have become so accustomed, during the ten years since 
ie War, to an increasing knowledge of many of our indus- 
ial changes, that this growth of installment buying must of 
scessity upset our equilibrium. Every new device like this is— 
id by rights should be—examined, tested, discussed, and 
tered, just as a new device in any of our businesses must be 
sted thoroughly before it is accepted as part of the general 
heme.” 

Installment selling has not been tested as a permanent credit 

jlicy. We have not settled the fundamental economic fact as 

» how far down the line consumer credit should be extended 

9r the best interest of business and for the common good. 

hould it be restricted or should it go all the way? 

Before we can decide how permanently valuable installment 
ing—or any other large and popular means of merchandis- 
is, we must determine more fully and scientifically what a 

ional economic experience is on the part of the people in 

ious stages of economic success. We must determine how 


A DOLLAR DOWN AND TEN TO GO 
(Continued from page 135) 


far we can afford to go to- 
ward spending up to our full 
ability to pay, and how far 
we can obligate ourselves for 
debts based upon a relatively 
uncertain assurance that the 
capital will be produced to meet those debts; and these 
things are just as important to business as they are to the 
public good. 

In installment selling, as in all two-sided questions, a com- 
posite judgment of both sides would produce a great deal more 
illuminating information—and perhaps a sounder business policy 
—than any protracted partisan debate. My chief concern in 
installment credit, as in any other principle of business, does 
not lie in the regulation of that business by governmental action 
or in the opinion of the “moral objector,” but in the education 
of business and the consumer to a common viewpoint as to 
what is the most advantageous policy for permanent prosperity. 
I am interested that business and other agencies and individ- 
uals who stand as the champions of the social good, shall join 
forces in an eftort to eliminate the evils and preserve the vir- 
tues of installment credit, looking to a refined and more scien- 
tific system based upon a permanently sound business policy 
and upon the honest needs of people; that by such improvement 
of the system and by organized education, and other methods 
of publicity and propaganda, people may be induced to buy 
on the installment plan, or on any other plan, only those articles 
which they legitimately can afford. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 
charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 


10% on six insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Small Jewish Community re- 


quires experienced case worker to take 
charge of family agency. Must speak 
Yiddish. In replying give detailed infor- 
mation. Address 
Agencies, Moore Memorial Bldg., Duluth, 
Minn. : 


WANTED: Experienced man to teach 
Carpentry according to Projcet Plan. Good 
salary. State age, experience, educational 
qualifications, etc., in letter. Box 196, 
Glendale, Ohio. 


WANTED: by city in the midwest, a 
visiting housekeeper. State age, religious 
affiliation, qualifications and give refer- 
ences. 6237 SURVEY. 


WANTED (FEMALE): Trained After- 
care worker in small Orphanage. Some 
traveling necessary. Hebrew Orphans’ 
Home, 780 Washington St., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED: SUPERVISOR (woman) for 
elub and class work in large Jewish settle- 
ment in East. 6223, SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labo- 
ratory technicians for excellent hospital 
positions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 
30 N.*Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED (MALE): Boys Worker, 
trained in Institutional work, unmarried, 
resident position. Knowledge of Hebrew 
and music desirable. Hebrew Orphans’ 
Home, 780 Washington St., Atlanta, Ga. 


MEN WANTED 


MEN interested in advancing in the 
field of institution and social work are 
wanted as students in The National Train- 
ing School for Institution Executives and 
Other Workers. See classified Ad on 
Page 207. 


THE SURVEY 


United Jewish Social . 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN, college trained and 
experienced, wishes to connect with child 
caring agency preferably outside New 
York; engaged at present. 6212 SURVEY. 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE with education 
and training in social work, sixteen years 
experience in child and family welfare, 
desires change. 6215 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN with training and 
experience desires institutional “osition as 
housemother with children under twelve. 
Available October first. Best references. 
6231 SURVEY, 


YOUNG LADY with six years exper- 
ience in office work, and social service, 
with knowledge of foreign languages de- 
sires position, 6234 SURVEY. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA director, 41, 
college graduate, available for school or 
orphanage. Teaches all band instrur. -nts. 
Twenty years in boys’ work including play- 
ground. Address 6216 Survey. 


POSITION DESIRED by Jewish woman, 
college graduate, experience in child plac- 
ing and in various other fields of social 
service. 6226 SURVEY. 


COUPLE—Woman, 34 years old, Matron 
and supervisor of domestic science or school 
teacher up to and through the fifth grade; 
Man 47 years old; Teacher of printing and 
editor of school magazine; band master, 
director and teacher of orchestra and the 
various kinds of music found in institutions, 
including vocal. Long years of experience 
in private, State and Government Institu- 
tions. Highest credentials. Available in 
thirty days. 6241 SURVEY. 


The vacation period is over and Social 
their staffs. 


children’s supervisors, teachers, 
includes superintendents, physicians, 
assistants. 


100 East Forty-second Street 
New York, N, Y. 


Build Your Staff Now 


Welfare Organizations are rearranging 
By selecting workers now, one may have his choice. 


We can supply the needs of Social Welfare and Religious Organizations with 
high class executive secretaries, club and recreation leaders, psychiatric social 
workers, public health nurses, church secretaries, and other personnel, 


There are also available for Institutions supernitendents and assistants, 
nurses, dietitians. 
trained nurses, technicians, and office 


Our service to employers is without charge. 
SOCIAL WELFARE DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE SERVICE CORPORATION 
GertruvE D. Homes, Director 


Our service to Hospitals 


Communicate by letter or telephone. 


Agency Telephone 
Ashland 6000 
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(In answering advertisements please mention THE SURVEY) j 


Ge 
COLLEGIATE SERVI 


Inc. 


Occupational Bureau for College Wom 


11 East 44th Street 
New York City 


Social Work Dept. in charge of Pauline 

Strode, Ph.B. University of Chicago and 
graduate of Chicago School of Civic 
Philanthropy : 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGEN! Y 
18 East 41st STREET, NEw YorK 
Lexington 2593 

We arv interested in placing those 
have a professional attitude towards 
work, xecutive secretaries, stenograp! 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—by earnest Christian worker 
with full knowledge of the responsibil; } 
to be assumed, full superintendency o 
child-caring institution. Not less than tyye 
hundred capacity. Mother of five children, 
‘with eighteen years’ experience as teach 
and social worker. Now assistant supe 
intendent of western institution. Reference: 
6236 SURVEY. 


SECRETARIAL-STENOGRAPHER wi Ch 
several years experience in hospital an 
social service bureau desires position if 
New York City. 6240 SURVEY. 


married, desires assistant pastorage, dir 
tor of religious education or boys’ wor 
Full or part time. New York City or vicin 
ity 6235 SURVEY. 


POSITION as Superintendent in sma 
institution for boys, have had fifteen year 
experience. Can furnish splendid refer 
ences. 6193 SURVEY. | 

| 
. 


WOMAN, well educated; foreign travel; 
with executive experience in city an 
country, wishes to join experiment in Ad 
Education or Community Work or Farming, 
Can contribute education, experience, per- 
sonality, but no money. 6239 SURVEY. 


~ YOUNG woman teacher desires resi: 
dential position in institution in or abou 
New York. 6202 Survey. 


WANTED: Change in position by sue 
cessful organizer and executive. Exper. 
ienced, institution executive, commu 
work, also Y. W. C. A. Middle-aged’ 
widow, best references. South preferred. 
6228 SuRvVEY. ; 


au 


“Home-Making as a Profession’ 


Is a 30-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-stud; 
Domestic Science courses, for teaching, institution 
management, etc., and for home iz ency. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St., Ch 


